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THE NTR PHENOMENON IN 
ANDHRA PRADESH 


Political Change in a South 
Indian State 


Atul Kohli 


The Congress, India’s premier political party, ruled 
the South Indian state of Andhra Pradesh without interruption for nearly 
three decades. Even when the Congress was routed from power by the 
Janata party in 1977, Andhra hed remained one of the few Congress 
strongholds. In 1983, however, a regional party, the Telugu Desam 
(TDP), displaced the Congress as the ruling party in Andhra. Created and 
led by the movie actor turned pclitician, N. T. Rama Rao (NTR), the 
Telugu Desam now appears to have established a relatively strong electo- 
ral foothold within the state. Andhra was one of the few Indian states that 
was not totally swept up by the “Rajiv wave” in the 1984 national elec- 
tions, and in the 1985 legislative assembly elections, NTR’s Telugu Desam 
again defeated the Congress Party. The mid-1987 local government elec- 
tions further highlighted NTR’s continuing capacity to attract the popular 
vote. 

The purpose of this essay is to explain how this political change in An- 
dhra has come about as well as to analyze its significance. The first half is 
an overview of the political change and an assessment of the quality of 
government that has been provided by NTR’s Telugu Desam. The focus 
in the second half of the article shifts to one district within Andhra 
Pradesh, Guntur, in the eastern part of the state. This specific focus helps 
to support the general argument-with data that is not easily available for 


————————_ Atul Kohli is Assistant Professor of Politics and International 
Affairs at Princeton University. The research on which this article is based was conducted in 
1985-86 and was supported by the Ford Foundation. The author wishes to acknowledge the 
helpful comments of Carolyn M. Elliot, Marie Gottschalk, and Myron Weiner on an earlier 
version of this essay. 
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the state as a whole. Because Guntur was studied in the 1950s by Selig 
- Harrison and in the 1960s by Myron Weiner,! a study of this area in the 
mid-1980s also provides an unusual opportunity to analyze political 
change over time. 

The decline in Congress’s popularity in Andhra is traced to both social 
structural and political changes. More specifically, the so-called dominant 
castes of the region have lost their capacity to influence the political behav- 
ior of those below them in .the caste hierarchy, creating a fluid political 
situation. The old, seemingly “consensual” pattern of politics that re- 
volved around dominant caste leaders and their dependent followers has 
gone, probably forever. Indira Gandhi’s repeated intervention in Andhra 
politics and the factionalized nature of her party in the state have also 
contributed to Congress’s delegitimization and to the emergence of an or- 
ganizational vacuum within the region. NTR stepped into this vacuum, 
offering a political alternative that stressed the twin themes of populism 
and regional nationalism. He also put together a coalition of groups that 
had not benefited from the earlier Congress rule. The unfortunate aspect 
of NTR’s rule is that it also does not offer much hope of institutional rede- 
velopment. The Telugu Desam remains, like the Congress, a leader-domi- 
nated organization.’ Personalization of power has created simultaneous 
tendencies toward centralization and powerlessness. As the government’s 
authority runs shallow, the future prospects of this regional alternative to 
the Congress remain fickle. Moreover, the problem of governability in this 
part of India—as in many other  parts—continues unresolved. 
(Governability refers here to a government’s capacity in three areas: dura- 
bility of the underlying coalitions, policy effectiveness, and ability to re- 
solve conflicts without violence.) 


The Changing Context of Andhra Politics? 
A glance at the electoral trends within Andhra (see Table 1) suggests the 
following: (1) the Congress lost significant electoral popularity during the 
1970s before the emergence of NTR and has never recovered; (2) Con- 
gress’s decline between 1978 and 1983 was much more dramatic in terms 
of the number of seats than in overall electoral popularity; (3) significant 


1. See Selig Harrison, India: The Most Dangerous Decades (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1960), pp. 204-45; and Myron Weiner, Party Building in a New Nation: The 
Indian National Congress (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1967), Part III. 

2. In-addition to the interviews cited throughout this chapter, I learned about Andhra 
politics from a number of individuals in Hyderabad and Guntur who, for one reason or 
another, are not always quoted directly. These included K. C. Alexander, N. Inniah, P.A.V. 
Prasad, M. V. Rama Murty, Madhev Rao, Narsingh Rao, Balwanth Reddy and K. R. Sastry. 
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opposition to the Congress was always there, but in the past it was frag- 
mented and usually involved many independent candidates; and (4) over 
the years, opposition has not only grown but has also come to be focused 
around a single party, NTR’s Telugu Desam. These trends have two im- 
portant implications. First, the Congress remains a significant political 
force within Andhra. What one is explaining, therefore, is a significant 
decline in, but not an elimination of the Congress as a political force. And 
second, the rise of NTR is best understood as a “negative” political phe- 
nomenon—i.e., as a consequence of the earlier decline of the Congress. 


TABLE 1 An Overview of the Results of Assembly Elections in Andhra Pradesh, 
1967-85 





Main 
Congress Opposition Parties' Independents 
Seats Won Votes Secured Seats Won Votes Secured Seats Won Votes Secured 
(in percent) (in percent) (in percent) 
1967 165 45.1 51 27.3 64 26.0 
1972 202 52.3 10 13.0 57 32.2 
1978 175 39.2 74 33.9 15 9.3 
1983 60 33.6 211 54.9 21 10.0 
1985 49 37.0 255 54.5 2 n.a. 


SOURCE: Compiled from a series of reports issued by the government of Andhra Pradesh 
and from reports in the Government Central Press, Hyderbad, and the Indian Express, 
Hyderabad edition. 

! The main opposition parties in 1967 and 1972 included the two communist parties, CPI and 
CPI(M) and the two “right” parties, Jana Sangh and Swatantra. The Janata party emerged 
as the significant opposition party in 1978, bagging 60 of the 74 seats won by Congress’s 
opposition. The Janata party did not win any seats after 1978. The Telugu Desam was the 
main “opposition party” in 1983 and 1985, winning 203 and 194 seats, respectively, and 
forming the state government in both instances. 


The Decline of the Congress 
Most observers of Andhra politics suggest a familiar story: Congress’s de- 
cline was caused by repeated and increasing intervention from the center. 
Between 1978 and 1983, for example, Indira Gandhi installed four differ- 
ent chief ministers in Andhra. None of these men had any significant, 
independent political base. Rather, they were all appointed because they 
had proven their “loyalty” to Indira or to Sanjay Gandhi. Two of them 
had actually lost legislative assembly elections and were brought into 
power from the political wilderness. In the words of a seasoned Andhra 
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politician and former chief minister, such candidates were chosen because 
they were “weak men” who were not likely to present any danger to Indira 
Gandhi’s future power in Andhra. He explained: 


When you put a weak man in, how long is he going to last? The first impression 
is, who is this man? Why should he be above us? ... An elected person has a 
different feeling about his position than an appointed man. An elected man is 
liked by his people. An appointed man does not have confidence.? 


The appointment of weak chief ministers without independent political ba- 
ses prompted the contenders for power to rebel, for competing elites did 
not accept the authority of these appointed men and found them vulnera- 
ble. Indira Gandhi chose to resolve such power challenges with yet other 
weak leaders, hoping that these subsequent appointeés would muster 
enough support to govern but still not be powerful enough to dictate terms 
to New Delhi. Thus, Andhra was engulfed with governmental instability. 
The leadership—not only the chief ministers but also the other important 
state officials—changed hands almost every year. Worse, every time a new 
administration was installed, those left out immediately started conspiring 
for a change. Andhra’s Congress leadership thus came to be viewed as 
grossly opportunistic. It also became quite clear to the citizenry that most 
of the state’s important political decisions were increasingly being made, 
not in Hyderabad, but in New Delhi. With Congress’s legitimacy under- 
mined in Andhra, a growing “‘power/authority vacuum’’* was created and 
NTR apparently stepped right from the movie screen into it. 

While this emphasis on Indira Gandhi’s relentless intervention as the 
primary cause of Congress’s decline in Andhra points in the right direc- 
tion, it also needs some important qualifications. First, it should be noted 
that by 1978, when the worst of these interventions began, the Congress 
had already lost a significant amount of popular support in Andhra (see 
Table 1). The fact that the Janata Party won 60 seats in Andhra in 1978 
must be attributed to the same national pattern that had brought it to 
power elsewhere in the country in 1977. Of course, this does not necessar- 
ily invalidate the emphasis on Indira Gandhi’s post-1978 imposition of 
chief ministers as a cause of Congress’s decline. It still can be argued that 
the Congress did not recover in Andhra—as it did in many other parts of 


3. Interview with Brahmananda Reddy, former Congress Chief Minister of Andhra 
Pradesh (1963-71), Hyderabad, March 22, 1986. 

4. While I heard this phrase in numerous interviews, it is important to point out that 
Congress leaders themselves noted this development. These included interviews in Hydera- 
bad with A. Madan Mohan and V. B. Raju, former presidents of the Andhra Pradesh State 
Congress(I) Committee, March 19 and 20, 1986; and with Brahmananda Reddy. 
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the country—because of the severe delegitimization it had experienced be- 
tween 1978 and 1983. 

A second qualification is more important. While Indira Gandhi im- 
posed weak chief ministers upon Andhra, it is not clear whether another 
national leader could have behaved much differently. The logic of the 
overall political situation that had been set up—both nationally and within 
Andhra—was such that weak and appointed, rather than elected and pop- 
ular leaders were the likely outcome. Throughout the 1970s, Congressmen 
in Andhra, as elsewhere, had not won elections because of their individual 
popularity, but because they were riding the wave of Indira Gandhi’s pop- 
ularity. If the power of the state-level elites derived from Indira Gandhi, it 
is difficult to imagine how regional leaders with an independent political 
base could have emerged within the Andhra Congress. Such leaders sim- 
ply did not exist. These dependert political elites knew that the way to 
power in such a system was either to be personally close to national leaders 
or to prove their nuisance value by organizing agitations so that national 
leaders were forced to coopt them. Andhra’s leaders tried both strategies, 
and Indira Gandhi, in turn, characteristically played musical chairs. A 
national leader with greater political vision might have foreseen that such 
an arrangement was likely to lead żo political suicide, but caught in a pat- 
tern she had helped create, it is not clear how Indira Gandhi could have 
found strong chief ministers with zenuine state-level authority. 

While many political observers are now quick to suggest that she should 
have left Andhra alone and regional Congress leaders would have 
emerged, it is important to recall the rampant factional struggles within 
the Andhra Congress prior to 1978. The state had experienced major agi- 
tation in 1966, in 1968-69, and again in 1973, all of which had involved 
large scale political violence, riots, and death, and had led to the fall of 
several existing governments and the imposition of presidential rule. 
Clearly, this and the other evidence that exists on factionalism in Andhra 
politics suggest that Andhra politicians did not have their political house 
in order even prior to Indira’s interventions, and that such political insta- 
bility at the state level invited certral intervention. While this argument 
would be somewhat of an exaggeration—because Indira Gandhi tended to 
intervene in both more and less stable states—it does help to put her role 
in perspective. The soundest conclusion on this score probably is that In- 
dira’s repeated intervention and the factionalism within the state tended to 
reinforce each other. 

Lastly, among the reasons behind the Congress decline in Andhra was 
the changing political sympathies of various socioeconomic groups within 
the state. The Reddis and the Kammas have been the two competing 
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“dominant castes” of Andhra who over the years have continuously jock- 
eyed for power. As long as the Congress was in power, the Reddis—who 
constitute about 10 to 12% of Andhra’s population and are spread 
throughout the state—always had the upper hand.> The Kammas, by con- 
trast, are concentrated in a few districts, including Guntur, and constitute 
about 5% of the state’s population. While they were never ignored by the 
Congress, the Kammas had always resented the fact that the Reddis domi- 
nated the state’s politics. Two factors at work throughout the 1970s 
changed the nature of these caste rivalries and of their relative power posi- 
tions. First, the Kammas proved to be more enterprising then the Reddis. 
They utilized their land wealth and spread into numerous commercial ac- 
tivities such as rice milling, sugar production, hotels, tobacco processing, 
newspapers and the film industry. This changing economic base strength- 
ened their clout and, while some of this economic power found expression 
in the increased number of ministerial positions secured by the Kammas, 
members of the caste resented Indira Gandhi’s failure to appoint a 
Kamnia chief minister in Andhra, This would have been very difficult for 
Indira since the Reddis were well entrenched within the Andhra Congress. 
Of the nine Andhra chief ministers before NTR, six had been Reddis and 
none had been a Kamma. The growing disjuncture between economic 
power and the failure to capture the highest political office—with all the 
symbolic and the real gains that involves—alienated the Kammas, and 
they threw their support behind NTR, himself a Kamma and well con- 
nected with other wealthy Kammas in the movie, hotel, and newspaper 
industries.® 

In addition to losing the financial and other support of one of the two 
most important social groups in Andhra, Congress during the 1970s also 
lost significant electoral support among the backward classes. The numer- 
ous castes (as many as 20) who comprise Andhra’s backward classes con- 
stitute nearly half of the state’s population. The Harijans (ex- 
Untouchables) are an additional 15%. It is obvious that the electoral 
game can only be won by securing the support of some of these numeri- 


5. G. Ram Reddy, “Andhra Pradesh: The Citadel of Congress,” in Iqbal Narain, ed., 
State Politics in India (Meerut: Meenakshi Prakasham, 1976), p. 4. The author summarizes 
the main reasons why the Reddis were Andhra’s dominant social group well into the 1970s: 
“Their higher proportion in terms of their numbers among the peasant proprietor castes in 
Andhra Pradesh; their traditional power in many taluks and villages and glorious antecedent 
of local rule in many parts of Andhra Desa; their political initiatives and involvement in the 
Congress and the Communist politics during the last four decades; the availability of better 
caste leadership from the village, taluk, district to the state level; and, above all, their firm 
base in agricultural wealth.” 

6. From interviews with V. B. Raju and A. Madan Mohan. 
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cally critical groups. Until the early 1960s, the backward classes and the 
scheduled castes did not emerge as independent political forces. In the 
past, faction leaders of dominant castes often had succeeded in mobilizing 
the dependent members of the lower castes for electoral purposes. Ana- 
lysts of Indian politics have noted that this dominant caste control over the 
political life of villages started declining somewhere during the 1960s, and 
Indira Gandhi’s populist program was aimed at recapturing the support of 
these lower castes for the Congress. During the 1970s, however, while the 
scheduled castes more or less maintained their support for the Congress 
Party, many of Andhra’s backward classes became alienated, and a survey 
showed that there was a significant decline in Congress’s electoral support 
amongst the backward classes by the early 1980s.? Observers and partici- 
pants in Andhra politics repeatedly suggested in interviews I conducted 
that an important reason for the alienation of the backward classes from 
the party was Congress’s preferential policies toward the Harijans. 
Brahmananda Reddy noted that whenever he visited villages, members of 
the backward classes, pointing to such pro-Harijan policies as the granting 
of land for house sites, would inquire: “Why should the Congress be so 
enamored with Harijans? They are poor, but so are we.’’® 

It is also important to note that Andhra’s backward castes are extremely 
heterogeneous. This is quite unlike the case in Gujarat, for example, 
where the backwards are mainly of one caste, the Kshatriyas whom Con- 
gress has been able to mobilize around symbolic appeals and rewards of 
visible positions to a select few members of the caste. But given the hetero- 
geneity of Andhra’s backwards, this option was not easily available, and 
the party has thus remained an alliance of the Reddis and the scheduled 
castes. As long as the Congress also had the support of the backwards, it 
could win elections, but as many backwards moved away from the Con- 
gress, its electoral hold on Andhra became precarious. By the early 1980s, 
Congress had lost considerable support amongst “younger age groups... 
educated urban voters, middle income groups and backward classes.”? As 
Congress went into a decline—both organizationally and in terms of popu- 
lar support—no other organized political force was available in Andhra to 
fill the growing political void. Since politics abhors a power vacuum, 
sooner or later some force was bound to occupy this space. As it hap- 





7. Reported in F. D. Vakil, “Congress Party in Andhra Pradesh: A Review,” in George 
Mathew, ed., Shift in Indian Politics: 1983 Elections in Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka (New 
Delhi: Concept Publishing, 1984), esp. p. 68. 

8. Interview, Brahmananda Reddy. 

9. From a public opinion survey reported in F. D. Vakil, “Congress Party in Andhra 
Pradesh,” p. 68. 
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pened, a well known movie actor turned politician was in the wings pre- 
pared to move onto the center of the political stage. 


. The Emergence of NTR 

N. T. Rama Rao was very well known in Andhra prior to his entry into 
politics. He had acted in some 100 Telugu movies, often portraying gods 
from Hindu mythology who ended up saving the poor, the weak, and the 
dispossessed from all that is wicked. His prepolitical popularity among the 
illiterate rural folk, especially women, was considerable. He skillfully 
combined this popularity with several other themes that helped him put 
together a motley winning coalition. 

NTR emphasized regional themes of Telugu nationalism. He stressed 
the Congress’s corrupt political culture and argued that repeated interven- 
tion from Delhi had destroyed the Telugu people’s capacity for, and pride 
in self-government. These themes probably appealed to many amongst - 
Andhra’s urban middle class. NTR also promised special new government 
programs to help women and youth secure better educational facilities and 
jobs. “Reservations,” and thus better job and educational opportunities 
for the backward classes, was another major plank of the campaign plat- 
form. Plans to sell subsidized rice and to provide free lunch for all school 
children were announced. These were aimed at cutting into Congress’s 
support base amongst the poor, especially the scheduled castes. 

The political symbols and the idiom that NTR used to transmit his 
message were as important as the substance of his campaign promises. 
Clad in his saffron robe—the traditional garb of India’s holy men—and 
riding around in a. convertible transformed to look like a chariot, NTR 
might have been a figure from the Mahabharata, reincarnated to protect 
the dispossessed from worldly evils. NTR succeeded, in part, because all 
his populist promises were made not as an aspect of socialism a la Con- 
gress, but “through home-grown imageries and idioms available in the 
backyard of the nation.” 1° 

Those who have analyzed the social backgrounds of the new Telugu 
Desam legislators of Andhra have noted the following: Although the Tel- 
ugu Desam is not dominated by the Kammas, the caste has improved its 
political position compared to what it was under Congress rule; backward 
classes are well represented within the TDP; and many of the new legisla- 


10. Ratna Naidu, “Symbolic Imagery Used by the Telugu Desam in Andhra Elections 
(1983),” in Mathew, ed., Shift in Indian Politics, p. 135.` One important point made in this 
article, as well as in several interviews that I conducted, was that the NTR phenomenon 

` should not be viewed as something similar to the situation in Tamilnadu, since Tamil and 
Telugu nationalisms are quite different from each other. 
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tors are well-educated professionals (e.g., doctors), with little political ex- 
perience. While the electoral significance of this changing composition is 
considerable, it is equally important to note that these legislators probably 
have had little impact on the quality of government under NTR. Decision 
making within the TDP is highly centralized, and the legislators play 
hardly any significant political role. Attempts to build the TDP into an 
organized party also have not amounted to much. The TDP remains a 
one-man show.!! The “central theme” at the TDP’s organizational fo- 
rums is “hero worship,” the hero, of course, being NTR.!2 

As can easily happen in governments dominated by a single individual, 
NTR’s decisions have often been impulsive and arbitrary. For example, in 
early 1985 he dismissed all village officials, claiming that they represented 
“feudal culture,” but observers pointed out that the real reason was the 
established links these officials had with the Congress Party. A later high 
court decision forced NTR to reinstate many of those he had dismissed. 
Similarly, free midday meals for children were provided for about a year, 
until the government learned there is no such thing as a “free lunch.” 
NTR abruptly discontinued the practice in 1985. His subsidized rice 
scheme, which had been well received, has also been started and termi- 
nated several times; a ban on all tuition fees was announced but not imple- 
mented; and loud proclamations were made that Telugu would be made 
the official language of Andhra, but very little was done up until the end of 
1987 to follow through on this promise. NTR’s government has also had 
more than the usual share of problems with the bureaucracy. Several se- 
nior bureaucrats, who did not want to be identified, noted that the morale 
of the civil service was very low and that much of it had to do with NTR’s 
“heavy handedness” and “arbitrariness.” 

In spite of running a one-man, partyless, relatively arbitrary govern- 
ment, NTR has maintained his electoral support. It should be noted in 
this context that, whereas NTR has won several sets of elections since 
1983, he failed to capture many of the urban municipalities, including the 
two largest ones—Hyderabad and Vijayawada—in local government elec- 
tions held in 1986 and 1987, respectively. Whether this is a sign of things 
to come is hard to judge. NTR’s association with recent corruption scan- 
dals may also bode ill for his future electoral popularity. But for now, 
even amid uncertainty, the TDP remains the most popular party within 
Andhra. Most observers attribute this to several variables, the relative 


11. See N. Innaiah, Saffron Star Over Andhra Pradesh (Hyderabad: Book Links Corpora- 
tion, 1984), pp. 105, 87. 

12. This was noted in what was otherwise a very favorable review of NTR in Indian Ex- 
press (Hyderabad), October 16, 1985. 
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weights of which are difficult to assess: NTR’s continued personal appeal, 
especially to rural illiterates; the visibility of some populist programs; the 
establishment of elaborate patronage networks; and the relative organiza- 
tional mess in the Congress Party. One should note that the reasons for 
NTR’s electoral success are fairly similar to those one would list to explain 
Congress’s successes elsewhere in India under Indira Gandhi. The sum- 
mary observation of a former Andhra politician thus seems appropriate: 
“Rama Rao only sophisticated Indira Gandhi’s populism.” 13 


Growing Violence Under NTR 

Like the present Congress Party, NTR’s Telugu Desam does not appear 
equipped to rebuild institutional authority systematically in Andhra. The 
authority vacuum emerged as the Congress Party’s organization and elec- 
toral-popularity declined; NTR stepped into it but has filled it only as far 
as electoral popularity is concerned. Electoral fortunes are likely to re- 
main fickle. The absence of a party structure, a coherent program, and a 
second or third layer of significant leadership means that the Telugu 
Desam without NTR is not likely to survive. Even with NTR, Telugu 
Desam has hardly offered Andhra good government. Arbitrary decision 
making, as in the case of NTR, is one clear indicator of poor government. 
The failure to design and implement policies that address the pressing 
problems of the day is another. A third and very important manifestation 
of a government without organizational capacity and thus without deep 
authority is the failure to find peaceful methods to resolve social conflicts. 
Thus, growth in political violence highlights not only the nature and inten- 
sity of socioeconomic conflicts, but also always indicates a government 
that does not govern well. It is important, therefore, to conclude this dis- 
cussion of Andhra by noting the pervasiveness of violence that has come to 
characterize the conduct of political affairs within the state. 

Andhra’s recent past, of course, can hardly be described as free of polit- 
ical violence. Part of what is now the state—the Telengana region—was 
the scene of a major communist uprising in the late 1940s and early 1950s. 
Armed forces were used to crush this insurrection as well as to annex the 
Muslim princely state of Hyderabad into the Indian republic. The decade 
of 1956-66 was relatively calm, but between 1966 and 1986 Andhra again 
witnessed three major agitations. These occurred during the time Indira 
Gandhi was powerful in New Delhi and the Congress Party underwent 
considerable deinstitutionalization; each agitation was led by Congress 
leaders and ended when the implicit or the explicit goals of the leaders, 


13. Interview with V. B. Raju. 
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namely, a share of power in the government, were met. This violence in 
the past tended to follow one of two patterns: political activity by revolu- 
tionary elites (e.g., the “Naxalites”) that was met with state repression; or 
failure to accommodate Congress faction leaders that led to agitation and 
violence and that subsided when these leaders were eventually coopted 
into the power structure. Contemporary violence similarly represents 
struggles over socioeconomic resources and over access to state power. 
What has changed, however, is the pervasiveness of violence. In the past 
the incidents were goal specific, time bound, and appeared as exceptions 
rather than the rule of the system; today, it would be difficult to make a 
similar statement about Andhra without numerous qualifications. A police 
report on “law and order” in Andhra in 1984, for example, presented the 
following picture of one year in the state’s political life:!4 


~—Elections to the eighth Lok Sabha involved 445 incidents of “law and order” 
problems, including riots, assaults, arson, cases of bomb throwing and 10 
murders. 

—There were 167 political clashes during 1984, including 19 murders. These 
involved the Congress (I), Telugu Desam, CPI and the CPM as either aggres- 
sors or victims, 

—115 communal incidents took place, leading to 63 deaths and 584 injuries. 

—Violence involving “extremists” led to 44 murders and 383 other incidents of 
snatching of weapons, amputation of limbs and attacks on liquor shops. 

—Dismissal of N. T. Rama Rao Ministry by New Delhi led to numerous agita- 
tions, in which the police opened fire on 16 occasions, resulting in the death of 
26 persons and 31 injuries. 48 policemen were also injured. Eventually the 
army had to be called in to restore “law and order.” 


What the police report underdocuments is a different type of violence 
that has also been growing, namely, a violence inflicted upon the lower 
castes and classes and their “extremist” leaders. For example, over the 
last few years five districts of Telengana have “been progressively brought 
under a virtual state of siege” as a result of growing conflict involving “the 
region’s landlords and arrack and tendu leaf contractors who have found 
their age-old exactions challenged by organizations of peasants and agri- 
cultural laborers.”!5 In other parts of the state a different pattern has 
emerged. In the southern coastal district of Chitoor, a group of Harijans 
had acquired valuable tamarind groves from the government as an incen- 
tive for sterilization. Local landlords started to question Harijan ‘‘owner- 


14. Government of Andhra Pradesh, Statement on Demand No. XIII, made by Vasanta 
Nageswara Rao, Minister of Home and Legislative Affairs, Police Administration, 1985-86 
(Hyderabad: Government Secretariat Press, 1985), pp. 1-5. 

15. Economic and Political Weekly (Bombay), February 2, 1985, p. 174. 
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ship” of the trees, claiming they were “public property.” They then 
organized ‘against the Harijans, hired “goondas,” and beat up a group of 
the Harijans to set an example. The police failed to provide any protec- 
tion, and when a civil rights group went to investigate, it found the land- 
lords very angry over the fact that the Harijans had become “well-to-do” 
and “uppity.” The landlords had also secured their hold over the tama- 
rind groves.!© Killings of radicals who organize peasants, tribals, and the 
landless laborers have also become quite common. In mid-1985 a survey 
done by the Andhra Pradesh Civil Liberties Committee found that 33 ac- 
tivists were killed during the first twenty weeks of 1985. Each of these 
killings of “extremists” or ““Naxalities” was done by the police: seventeen 
in “encounters,” twelve in police custody, and four in police firings. The 
report also noted that 24 people had similarly been killed in 1984.17 

Growing political violence in Andhra follows one of two general pat- 
terns. The first involves violence inflicted upon the lower castes, or those 
who seek to organize them, either by the socially powerful or by agents of 
the state; the second evolves from agitations in contests for political power, 
leading to riots, destruction of property, and murder. The first pattern of 
violence reflects the failure of the government to perform important “out- 
put” functions. For example, policymaking that might reduce the conflict 
over scarce resources is so ineffective that administrators are unable to 
implement even mildly redistributive programs. ‘Similarly, the police are 
so ineffective that the government is unable to protect the poor lower 
castes against the wrath of the upper castes. The second type of violence, 
in turn, represents a failure of “input” institutions—i.e., institutions such 
as political parties and party systems that could channel dissent and pro- 
vide a less-than-violent outlet for the society’s normal power conflicts. 
Taken together, both patterns indicate that political institutions in this 
part of the country, as in many other parts of India, are not functioning 
very well and that the state’s authority and capacity to deal with pressing 
problems do not run very deep. 


Politics in an Andhra District: Guntur 
The following discussion of political change in Guntur district of Andhra 
takes Myron Weiner’s earlier study of this area (the early 1960s) as a refer- 
ence point, and moves on to focus on three issues: the role of the contend- 
ing social groups within Guntur, the organized activities of the political 
parties, and the struggle to control local government. One general fact 


16. Ibid., May 4, 1985, pp. 784-6. 
17. Ibid., June 22-29, 1985, pp. 1073-4. 
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about the district should be noted. Guntur is both an old Congress 
stronghold and, at present, very important to NTR’s overall political cal- 
culations. Guntur’s significance for Congress is evident in the fact that one 
of Andhra’s most prominent Congressmen, Brahmananda Reddy, comes 
from this district, and that in recent local government elections, Guntur 
was one of the few districts in Andhra where the Congress won. The fact 
that the Kammas dominate the district in social and economic spheres 
makes it of considerable importance to NTR, for if he is to build enduring 
support Kammas will have to play a significant role. An analysis of this 
one district helps delineate and specify some important themes concerning 
Andhra politics that are hard to ascertain at the state level. 


Contending Social Groups 

Kammas constitute the most important socioeconomic group in Guntur, 
with nearly twice the population of the Reddis and owning perhaps as 
much as three-quarters of the fertile land. This gives the Kammas consid- 
erable potential power. The Reddis, however, as the most important caste 
group in Andhra as a whole, were the most influential group within the 
Congress Party, and thus in Andhra politics, throughout the 1960s and 
1970s. As a result, the Reddis of Guntur enjoyed a degree of access to 
state power that they would not have had if the Kammas had successfully 
transformed their district level numerical and economic significance into 
proportionate political power. This disjuncture set up one important con- 
flict within Guntur that was only recently “resolved” in favor of the Kam- 
mas with the emergence of the Telugu Desam as Andhra’s new ruling 
party. 

The conflict between the Kammas and the Reddis in this part of India is 
old and enduring. Local observers trace it back to the middle ages. In 
more recent times, some analysts have suggested that the hostility between 
the two may have motivated the Kammas in the 1950s to lead the local 
communist parties that were pitched against the Brahmin and the Reddi- 
dominated Congress.!® Other analysts, like Myron Weiner and G. Ram 
Reddy however, have argued that politics in the delta districts of Andhra 
should not be viewed primarily as a struggle between the Kammas and the 
Reddis; that the situation is more complex. Still, the emergence of NTR is 
widely discussed in contemporary Guntur as a defeat of the Reddis and 
the emergence of a “Kamma raj.” 

On balance, contemporary politics in Guntur does indeed appear to be 
broadly divided along caste and party lines, with the Kammas mostly 


18. Selig Harrison, India, pp. 204-245. 
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aligned.with NTR and the Reddis, though hesitant and divided, continu- 
ing to hope for a Congress comeback. This is. the conclusion that emerges 
if one investigates the social backgrounds of the respective party elites as 
well as who votes for which party and the subjective beliefs about who isin’ ~ 
and who is out of power. Moreover, I do not believe that this analysis 
contradicts Weiner’s earlier emphasis on multicaste factions within the 
Congress as the dominant characteristic of Guntur politics in the 1960s. 
When Weiner studied this district, Congress was the only game in town, 
and both of the dominant castes jockeyed for power within the dominant 
party. The contemporary situation is more akin to the 1950s when Selig 
Harrison investigated the area’s local politics and when two parties—the 
Congress and the Communists—were viable competitors. As two-party 
competition now has reemerged—the Congress and the TDP—so have 
some aspects.of the old and well-established community cleavages. 

Data in Tables.2 and 3 help unravel the nature of the caste and party 
linkages in Guntur. The presidents of Panchayat Samithis (village coun- 
cils) (see Table 2) were all elected prior to 1983 and thus prior to the rise of 
NTR. By contrast, the Members of the Legislative Assembly (Table 2) 
were all elected in 1985 when NTR’s party was reelected to government. 
The contrast in the caste compositions of Guntur’s elites in the two time 
periods is revealing. 


TABLE 2 Caste Backgrounds of the Political Elite of Guntur District, Andhra 
Pradesh, 1986 


Members of the Legislative Presidents of Panchayat 
Assembly ` Samithis 
(elected in 1985) (elected prior to 1983) 
Caste Numbers >- Numbers 
Kamma 12 8 
Reddi (and Kapu) 1 8 
Backward Castes 4 0 
Moslems 1 0 
Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes o 5 
Total 19 21 


SOURCE: Compiled from local interviews. 


Under NTR, Kammas are by far the most significant group amongst the 
district’s new political elite, followed by the backward castes. The Reddis 
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just as clearly are not favored politically by NTR. The local elite under 
Congress, by contrast, were more representative of both the Kammas 


TABLE 3 Caste-wise Party Affiliations of the Political Elite of Guntur District, 
Andhra Pradesh, 1986 


Scheduled 
Backward Castes, Tribes 
Kamma Reddy Castes and Muslims 
Members of the 
Legislative Assembly 
(Elected in 1985) 
Congress Party 2 0 1 1 
Telugu Desam 8 1 1 
Communists 2 0 0 0 
Presidents of Panchayat 
Samithis 
(Elected prior to 1983) 
Congress Party 3 7 0 3 
Telugu Desam 3 0 1 
Communists 2 1 0 1 


SOURCE: Compiled from local-level interviews. 

* As Panchayat Samithi elections were not openly contested along party lines till recently, this 
table represents informal affiliations of Panchayat Samithi presidents with various political 
parties. Also, since these individuals were all elected prior to the emergence of Telugu 
Desam in 1983, the affiliation of some presidents to TDP either represents a subsequent 
switch from another party or interim elections to replace a specific president for one reason or 
another. 


and the Reddis. The pre-1983 data seems more or less consistent with the 
situation described for the Congress by Weiner. However, it is important 
to note that even under Congress elements of caste and party alignments 
were present. It is clear, for example, that the backward castes were to- 
tally neglected under Congress, whereas the scheduled castes did rather 
well. As to the dominant castes, of the eight Kamma local leaders prior to 
1983, only three were with the Congress. The other five Kamma elites 
were either with the Communist parties or later joined the Telugu Desam 
(see Table 3). By contrast, as long as the Congress was dominant, Reddis 
were clearly the largest single group within the party. 

Makineni Peda Ratnaiah (MPR) is one of these new Telugu Desam As- 
semblymen from Guntur whose specific case helps illustrate some general 
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points. MPR is a Kamma doctor who had never been active in politics 
before. When asked to describe his constituency and who voted for him, 
MPR noted facts that are both typical and revealing. His constituency is 
Kamma dominated, numerically as well as in socioeconomic influence. In 
` spite of the fact that another Kamma candidate was his opponent, the ma- 
jority of the Kammas voted for him because he represented NTR’s party. 
Additionally, the backward castes generally voted for him. By contrast, 
“Harijans and Reddis tended to vote Congress.” To the question of “why 
did the Kammas vote for you,” he suggested that this was mainly due to 
the “strong anti-Congress feelings in my constituency.” Furthermore, as 
to why the Harijans did not vote for him, he suggested that this was be- 
cause, “they are exploited by the agriculturalists. Kammas are the agricul- 
turalists here. SCs voted against them. They used to vote Communist 
earlier. But now they vote Congress.” 19 

Some of the important themes that emerged in this interview were re- 
peated in several others. First, many of the Kamma elite, especially the 
new middle class elite, have felt alienated from the Congress in recent 
years. In part this may be the result of having been excluded from Con- 
gress’s spoils system, but it probably also reflects some genuine disillusion- 
ment with what many now consider to be the “Congress culture.” Second, 
the Kamma elites joined the NTR bandwagon because they saw in it an 
opportunity to win political office and the perks that come with it. In this 
sense, NTR’s Telugu Desam is not very different from the Congress. And 
third, the Kammas and the backward castes have been the backbone of 
Telugu Desam’s electoral support in Guntur. A detailed survey might not 
support these explanations, but assuming that the candidates understood 
their constituencies, their views are persuasive; local elites repeatedly sug- 
gested in interviews that NTR’s main support came from the Kammas and 
the backwards, and that Congress was supported primarily by the Reddis 
and the scheduled castes.2° 

A number of variables that mold local political perceptions help explain 
this division of the two dominant castes along party lines. Solidarity with 
the members of one’s own caste is, of course, prepolitical and an integral 
aspect of the rural social structure. When the lore of age-old rivalries is 
transmitted through the generations, as it still is among the Kammas and 


19. From an interview with Makineni Peda Ratnaiah, Guntur, March 27, 1986. 

20. I interviewed 8 of the 40 individuals who could be considered “local elites” in some 
detail. Local leaders from both the Congress and the Telugu Desam tended to agree with this 
broad picture of caste and party affiliations. The two local Communist leaders, however, 
disagreed; they argued that both the Kammas and the Reddis had voted against them because 
they were communists. 
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the Reddis, it provides some of the values that form the basis of cohesive, 
group political behavior. Even among the more educated segments, these 
sentiments run deep. For example, hostels in Guntur’s universities are di- 
vided along caste lines, and while there is considerable interaction across 
caste groups in a setting such as a university, local observers note that the 
Kamma and the Reddi youth “live and move together” within their own 
groups. Caste sentiments are thus formed early and continue into adult 
life. If the political structure enables these caste divisions to be expressed 
through different parties that hold out a realistic chance of capturing state 
power, then it is not surprising that the competing dominant castes have 
come to ally with the two rival parties. 

The issue that had done the most to harden this caste cleavage within 
Guntur is the fact that, until NTR, Andhra had never had a Kamma chief 
minister, a major irksome issue to Guntur’s Kammas. What further exac- 
erbated their frustrations was the fact that a Guntur Reddi, Brahmananda 
Reddy, had been Andhra’s chief minister from 1963 to 1971 and subse- 
quently remained an important political figure, both within Guntur and 
the state. This gave local Reddis not only better access to state resources 
than the Kammas but also the psychological advantage of being in power. 
The elation that Kammas have felt since NTR’s victory thus becomes 
comprehensible. I heard comments from the Kamma elite throughout 
Guntur suggesting in one form or another that, “finally, it is our opportu- 
nity.” 

Some important qualifications to the description of caste alignments 
along party lines should also be noted. Both the Reddis and the Kammas 
have numerous important factions and divisions within their respective 
communities. The Reddis in Guntur, for example, divided during the 
Congress split in the late 1960s, moved slowly back together as it became 
clear that Janata was not likely to be a significant force within Andhra, 
and now the “loyalty” of some Reddi elites toward the Congress is once 
again under strain. They would like to establish a working relationship 
with the TDP government and yet not abandon the Congress in case it 
returns to power in the near future. The divisions within Guntur’s Kam- 
mas have been of a different type. The Kammas in tobacco and cotton 
production often need to deal with the government in New Delhi to secure 
export contracts, and therefore have long-established relationships with 
the Congress Party. These Kammas have found themselves in a difficult 
situation with the rise of NTR. Their solution: pay money to both the 
parties.2! Besides such “rational” divisions within the community, other 


21. Information from P.A.V. Prasad, a Guntur correspondent of Eenadu, the largest Tel- 
ugu daily of Andhra, which played a key role in NTR’s electoral success, March 16, 1986. 
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significant factions involve personality conflicts. The political significance 
of such factions, however, is reduced under the conditions of two-party 
conflict. One analyst noted that “while cleavages often involve two power- 
ful Kammas, when fighting against outsiders, they act together.” 

The two other numerically significant groups in Guntur are the back- 
ward and the scheduled castes, and there have been important changes in 
how these two groups behave politically. The most important is the fact 
that members of higher castes within villages cannot easily influence their 
political behavior. Indira Gandhi thus sought the electoral support of the 
Harijans by directly appealing to them—offering Harijan elites electoral 
positions (see Tables 2 and 3), as well as specific policy rewards like land 
for house sites. While these measures established a relationship between 
the Congress and the Harijans that is still more or less intact, several cave- 
ats should be noted. First, the Harijans of this area have long been politi- 
cally active. Well into the 1960s, the Communist parties received as much 
as 20% of the popular vote in this area. The contradiction within the 
Kammas, as both the leaders of the communist movement and as the main 
landowners of the area, could not sustain a viable left alternative in Gun- 
tur. Indira’s Congress was the main beneficiary, and her left-leaning popu- 
lism attracted the Harijans. The repeated failure to implement antipoverty 
policies, however, could once again lead the relatively politicized local 
Harijans away from the Congress. Indira Gandhi’s well-established image 
of a pro-poor leader acted as a powerful antidote to this possibility, but 
with Rajiv Gandhi in power the future of this relationship is in doubt. As 
a local Congressman tersely noted: “Our main support is with the 
Harijans. With this man (Rajiv) behaving like a chairman of an oil com- 
pany, what is the future of Congress??? 

The backward castes of Guntur are extremely heterogeneous. Some are 
small farmers; many are toddy tappers, washermen, and weavers; probably 
just as many are landless laborers; and a handful are even quite wealthy. 
They are not organized nor are they likely to be mobilized around simple 
themes of caste solidarity. Their numerical significance—as much as half 
of the district’s population—and their heterogeneity is likely to add a large 
degree of electoral volatility to this area in the future. So far the backward 
castes have tended to behave politically as a group. But it can be argued 
that, for a number of reasons, this may not continue. First, the category of 
“backward castes” is really a residual one, and not an integral part of the 


22. This point was explained to me by a fellow academic, K. R. Sastry, at the National 
Institute of Rural Development, Hyderabad. 

23. Interview, Anjeneya Sharma, former Assemblyman (1972-1983) and trade unionist, 
Guntur, March 24, 1986. l 
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social structure.. Those controlling state power have imposed a kind of 
unity upon the motley group that falls between the dominant castes and 
the Harijans, which could come undone. Second, the backward castes of 
Guntur moved away from the Congress when they felt that it was favoring 
the Harijans; their support for NTR is based in part on a negative senti- 
ment towards the Congress. NTR’s failure to “deliver” can as readily 
change this again. He has, of course, tried to solidify the relationship by 
offering new reservation policies to the backwards, but these have run into 
legal problems. The future political behavior of the backward castes of 
Guntur remains a matter of considerable electoral significance but is diffi- 
cult to anticipate. 

What does the preceding discussion about the political behavior of the 
main contending social groups within Guntur tell us about the modal form 
of politicized social conflict in this part of India? Factions and the related 
patron-client links, cleavages around castes, and class conflict are some of 
the major possible forms that politicization of social conflict can take. The 
discussion so far suggests that much of the district’s politics revolves 
around alignments between castes and parties. The relationship between 
castes and parties is now, as always, mutual: while existing caste cleavages 
shape the decisions of political parties, the nature of the parties and the 
party system itself molds how and in what combination the different castes 
will behave politically. This primary focus on caste, however, should not 
detract attention from the somewhat secondary but significant role that 
both factionalism and issues of class conflict also play in Guntur politics. 

While the struggle between the parties has become more or less a strug- 
gle involving different caste groups, jockeying for power within the parties, 
especially the local Congress, still very much revolves around factions, as 
is discussed below. Issues of class conflict, by contrast, are relatively new, 
and while they may be secondary, they are not inconsequential. The over- 
all framework of politics in this part of India has some elements of class 
politics that are so obvious they can easily fall into the background. The 
Kammas and the Reddis are the area’s landowners. The Harijans and 
many of the backwards work on their lands. While the Kammas and the 
Reddis compete for power with each other, it is clear that those who do 
not own property are not serious contenders for power. Anyone who 
doubts the significance of property for power should ponder this over- 
whelming political reality. In spite of this pattern of domination, class 
conflict is not one of the main forms that local sociopolitical conflict takes. 
The poor are actually divided between the Harijans and the various back- 
ward castes because of conflicts over relative status as well as mutual jeal- 
ousies over access to the state’s resources. Nevertheless, the dominant 
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groups are quick to perceive any potential threat that may develop along 
class lines and are just as quick to thwart it. 

When Indira Gandhi turned somewhat left in the early 1970s and when 
Narasimha Rao, the Congress chief minister of Andhra during that time, 
attempted a mild land reform, “the landed gentry of the Circars [a set of 
coastal districts, including Guntur] . . . found an excuse to start an agita- 
tion for a separate Andhra state.”2* This experience is now an active part 
of the state’s political memory, and it is not surprising that one of the 
earliest political positions taken by NTR was that he was against all land 
reform. Local Communist leaders often note that the Kammas and the 
Reddis unite to defeat viable Communist candidates in elections, and fi- 
nally there is the ruthless repression of anyone attempting radical mobili- 
zation of the poor, which shows that there are some issues on which most 
Kammas and Reddis, as well as the Congress and the TDP, tend to agree. 


Political Parties in Guntur 


Electoral data from Guntur clearly reveal that the Congress and the TDP 
have become the two main contenders for power in the district since 1983. 
The TDP controls the majority of the legislative assembly seats, but the 
Congress and the TDP of late have been running neck and neck in electo- 
ral popularity. During the 1987 local government elections, Guntur was 
one of the few districts in Andhra where the Congress actually won the 
position of head of the district level government (chairman of zila par- 
ishad). 

While both the Congress and the TDP enjoy considerable electoral sup- 
port within Guntur, as organized parties they both are virtually nonexis- 
tent. Neither has. a stable membership, elected officers, or a working 
district office. The parties have little independent presence or autonomous 
significance beyond those who actually win elections on party tickets. 
Since electoral success has mainly been a result of leadership appeal—na- 
tional leadership in the case of Congress(I) and regional leadership for 
TDP—the two dominant parties do not behave as organized political ac- 
tors within the district. 

Congress’s organizational decline in Guntur, as elsewhere, is due in part 
to regional and in part to national causes. Even prior to the rise of NTR, 
local Congressmen had already lost much of their authority in district af- 
fairs, partly because traditional authority in the social structure had been 
eroding. Merely being a prominent Reddi no longer made a Guntur Con- 


24. See V. Hanumantha Rao, Party Politics in Andhra Pradesh, 1956-1983 (Hyderabad: 
ABA Publications, 1983), p. 262. 
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gressman respected and trusted in the political affairs of the district. The 
elimination of the more rational-lege] basis of authority also contributed to 
the growing power vacuum. A Congressman noted that “natural leader- 
ship emerges from struggle and competition . . . from a struggle within the 
political marketplace.”?5 Indira Gandhi destroyed this “marketplace.” 
As a result, the legitimacy of those who were appointed to local positions 
of power came to be widely questioned, both by the power contenders and 
by the citizenry. As soon as any individual is now appointed or is nomi- 
nated to a ticket, all other power contenders are quick to question the 
decision, often publicly. As a rescit, squabbling Congressmen, without 
any independent political following, have come to acquire a very poor pub- 
lic image in local politics. 

As to the prospects of rebuilding the Congress party locally, even local 
Congressmen are not very optimistic. Most of those interviewed suggested 
that internal party elections, which Rajiv has announced but postponed 
several times, will either not be held or will be “bogus.” The general point 
is that party elections are not likely because they threaten the power of all 
those appointed individuals who currently run party offices. Genuine elec- 
tions to party positions could well uproot the entire appointed structure of 
the Congress Party from the bottom to the top. It is also worth noting that 
being out of power brings out the worst in the Congress Party. When the 
party is in power Congressmen may. squabble, but it is squabbling with a 
purpose: to share the perks of power. Out of power, local party units 
seem to lose all sense of purpose anc political initiative. The main strategy 
of Congressmen in the districts thus seems to be to hope that “electoral 
waves” continue to be generated by the national leaders, and that these 
leaders, through their benevolence, will somehow find the right local lead- 
ers to reestablish Congress’s authority. 

Although the local level authority of Congressmen has declined and the 
prospects of the party are not bright, the authority of those representing 
the TDP within Guntur has not yet been established. The political careers 
of the 13 Telugu Desam MLAs in Guntur fall into two broad categories. 
Nearly half of them had never had anything to do with politics before they 
ran for and won elections in the 1980s. The other half had repeatedly, but 
unsuccessfully, tried to win elections on tickets of different non-Congress 
(I) parties. Several of these individuals had followed a pattern: they 
started with the Swatantra Party, moved to the Congress (0), then to the | 
Janata, on to the Lok Dal, and finally ended up with the TDP. These two 
routes to power have created an impression in Guntur that the Telugu 
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Desam MLAs are either political neophytes or opportunists who would 
have joined any party to win elections. i 
These MLAs are generally in power due to their personal association 
with NTR, and do not have an independent political following. This 
weakens but does not necessarily preclude the possibility of the Telugu 
Desam establishing a genuine local base. The MLAs are generally well- 
educated, and many of them are perceived to be honest. Moreover, as 
local bosses in control of patronage, they could conceivably build an effec- 
tive machine in the old Congress mold. But the chances that the Telugu 
Desam Party will establish an enduring local base are not great. As a 
study of the TDP legislators tersely concluded, their “clean records” are 
really a function of their “political inexperience.”?6 Furthermore, the 
TDP’s control over local resources for building patronage networks is far 
from uncontested; Congress remains a significant force in local govern- 
ment. Most important, however, the TDP has failed to become an organ- 
ized party. This has important consequences that are worth noting. NTR, 
like Congress leaders, has not allowed elections within his party, with the 
result that no systematic mechanisms for resolving internal disputes exist 
within the TDP. The word of NTR or of his hand chosen lieutenants 
(who so far have been his family members) is what “resolves” most dis- 
agreements. As long as all power and authority is derived from NTR, a - 
functioning consensus is clearly achievable, but without him it is difficult 
to imagine the TDP as much of a force. The MLAs depend on NTR for 
their positions and the party does not have much of an existence independ- 
ent of the MLAs. Not surprisingly, its office in Guntur has seldom been 
open. 
The decline in electoral popularity of the two Communist parties, which 
as late as 1967 had together received more than 20% of the popular vote, 
is attributed to the shrinking of the pool from which they drew their lead- 
ers and the disappearance of their mass base. It is important to recall that 
many of the Communist leaders had come from the better educated 
Kamma elite of Guntur who resented first the Brahmin and then the 
Reddi domination of the Congress Party. Their success was partly deter- 
mined by how much of a following they could mobilize among those who 
depended on them, including other Kammas. A majority of the Kammas, 
however, must have realized that, caste resentments or not, land owner- 
ship and support of communism do not go well together when a massive 
number of landless laborers are also on the scene. When, over time, the 
contradiction of a landowning community supporting Communists finally 


26.. G. Srinivas, M. Shatrugna and G. Narayana, “Social Backgrounds of Telugu Desam 
Legislators,” in Mathew, ed., Shift in Indian Politics, p. 127. 
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surfaced, it took several forms. First, it led to a significant decline in radi- 
calism among important segments of the leadership, leaving a radical mi- 
nority sharply alienated. It is this militant minority that, for the past 
fifteen to twenty years, has generated considerable “extremist” activity in 
parts of Guntur and neighboring districts. But brutal police repression has 
slowly but surely chipped away at its ranks, and the new post-indepen- 
dence generation of Kamma leaders has sought outlets other than commu- 
nism to give their community political expression. 

The Communists in Guntur have seen their support among the masses 
slip away, in part because of the elitist nature of the earlier leadership. As 
traditional caste authority has declined, the need to mobilize electoral sup- 
port around programmatic promises has increased. While the Kamma 
Communist leaders were downplaying their radicalism so as to maintain 
the support of other Kammas, Congress—in its rhetoric at least—moved 
further to the left. Indira Gandhi thus cut sharply into the support that 
the local Communists had enjoyed among the rural poor prior to 1967. 
Finally, the sectarian conflict among the Communist parties is another fac- 
tor that helps explain their decline. First came the split of the CPM from 
the CPI, then the more militant Communists divided into numerous “ex- 
treme” factions. “In the post-1967 period,” a veteran Communist leader 
of Guntur noted, “ideological questions and struggles took most of our 
time . . . mass struggles slowed down.” As the fine points of the correct 
party line were debated with an intensity that only the committed under- 
stand, “divisions within the movement sapped the energy” of the local 
Communists in Guntur.?7 


The Struggle over Local Government 


When NTR won the 1983 Assembly elections, he must have known that 
this was a victory based primarily on his personal appeal. He had won the 
elections, but he had hardly gained control over the political affairs of 
Andhra. In order to deepen his hold, therefore, NTR adopted several 
strategies, including an attempt to dislodge Congress’s control over the 
rural panchayats. This attempt unleashed a massive power struggle for 
control of the local governments, the consequences of which are evident 
today in Guntur. When Weiner studied this area, the introduction of 
panchayats had added new opportunities for patronage, thus broadening 
Congress’s base of support. Local governments still dispense considerable 
amounts of “developmental” resources, and as the power struggle between 
the parties has increased, so has the competition to control local govern- 


27. Interview with Kolla Venkaiah, Padanandipur village, Guntur, March 28, 1986. 
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ments and their patronage resources. In principle, such increased political 
competition is good for strengthening local level democracy, but the man- 
ner in which this struggle has been conducted in Guntur has tended both 
to impair the functioning of local government and erode democratic 
norms. 

Panchayats in Guntur, as in all of Andhra, were dormant throughout 
the 1970s. The roots of their decline go back to Brahmananda Reddy’s 
chief ministership of Andhra (1963-71) when, in order to consolidate his 
hold on feuding and factionalized panchayats, he downgraded the powers 
of elected panchayat officials in favor of local administrators who could be 
readily influenced through the bureaucratic hierarchy that the chief minis- 
ter controlled. This prolonged period of dormancy sapped the vitality of 
the rural panchayats, and even before the emergence of NTR in 1983, they 
were hardly models of effective local government. 

Panchayat elections were resumed in 1981 by a Congress state govern- 
ment, and not surprisingly they led to Congressmen, mainly of the Reddi 
caste, gaining control over local governments in Guntur. When NTR won 
the elections in 1983, he found these and other vestiges of Congress power 
entrenched at the district level and below, and instead of sharing power 
with those rightfully elected, he adopted several legally questionable strate- 
gies to undermine Congress’s local hold. First, as noted above, NTR dis- 
missed all village level officials. Second, to reduce the powers of the 
Congress-controlled zila parishad (district government), NTR created a 
parallel governmental structure, the District Planning Board (DPB) 
staffed by Guntur’s MLAs, who were mainly from the Telugu Desam. 
Having created this parallel structure, NTR’s government then transferred 
programs with significant financial outlays from the zila parishad to the 
DPB.?8 The constitutionality of this action was never tested in the courts. 

Lastly, NTR abolished altogether the samithi, or the block level of 
panchayat, and replaced each of them with about four lower level mandal 
panchayats, the rationale again couched in terms of the “need for decen- 
tralization.” Most observers agreed, however, that the real reason was to 
weaken, if not to destroy, the established network of support built up by 
the Congress. In Guntur, at least, the strategy did not work very well. 
Recent panchayat elections reconfirmed Congress’s continued popularity 
in local governments, and the zila parishad as well as a majority of the 
mandals have again come under Congress’s control. It is also noteworthy 


28. This information is based on several interviews in Guntur, but especially one with H. 
Chengappa, District Collector (Guntur), Guntur, March 25, 1986. 
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that these recent elections in Guntur were accompanied by considerable 
physical violence.?° 

This intense power conflict between the parties has hurt the daily func- 
tioning of local governments. The abolition of local officers has eliminated 
what was often the government bureaucracy’s only link to villages, and 
district officials have complained that “village level information was not 
forthcoming.”3° Implementation of programs has also slowed down, in 
part because it is not clear who the beneficiaries should be. Parallel polit- 
ical organizations, dominated by Congressmen on the one hand and Tel- 
ugu Desam legislators on the other, compete to insure that their respective 
party supporters benefit from government programs. While this is often 
“normal,” local officials noted that power conflicts have at times been so 
intense that programs grind to a halt.3! The vitriolic interparty conflict 
also has damaged the morale of nonelected officials, the local bureaucrats. 
This problem is especially severe in Guntur because, while Congress domi- 
nates the district government, decisions on careers of local bureaucrats are 
made by the state government controlled by the Telugu Desam. As the 
Telugu Desam strives to deepen its power in Guntur, the insecurity and 
uncertainty of local government officials increase. 

Once NTR had come to power in Andhra, political conflict involving 
the new Telugu Desam and the old vestiges of Congress’s power were to be 
expected. However, the strategies adopted by NTR to pursue this struggle 
at the local level have not done much to strengthen local-level democracy. 
Naked power struggles have been fought with strategies that often involve 
a flagrant violation of democratic norms. It is important to note this be- 
cause instances like Indira Gandhi’s dismissal of NTR’s government in 
1983 can create a misleading impression, namely, that only Congress 
adopts illegal means to fight its political battles. When it comes to winning 
and securing power, many in India’s opposition do not always care much 
for democratic and constitutional niceties, as the NTR example demon- 
strates. 


Conclusion 
This essay has sought to analyze the political drama that has unfolded in 
one of India’s important states when the Congress went into an electoral 
and organizational decline, and a regional party came to power. During 


29. See “Andhra Pradesh,” Economic and Political Weekly, April 4, 1987, pp. 582-85. 

30, Interview with K. Raju, Joint District Collector (Guntur), Guntur, March 26, 1986. 

31, Interview, H. Chengappa. This general point was also made by several Samithi presi- 
dents with reference either to the housing schemes or the National Rural Employment Pro- 
gram. 
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the 1960s, scholars like Myron Weiner noted that factionalism and pa- 
tronage networks were not only the core characteristics of the local Con- 
gress but also that these factors helped explain Congress’s local 
dominance. Over the last two decades, however, the social and political 
traits on which this ruling arrangement rested have altered. As a result, 
politics in this part of the country, as in many other parts, has come to be 
characterized by a growing authority vacuum. This vacuum has resulted 
both from changes in the social structure and as a consequence of the strat- 
egies adopted by the political elite to secure power. It is clear in Andhra 
today, and especially in Guntur, that members of the so-called dominant 
castes cannot readily utilize their superior position in the social structure 
to influence the political behavior of those below them. Whether this was 
ever true or not, it is definitely true now that the Reddi elites of Guntur 
cannot expect to easily sway the members of the backward and the sched- 
uled castes in the villages to vote for them simply because of their higher 
caste status. Backward and scheduled castes have emerged as significant 
political forces in their own right. As this has happened, the old pattern of 
politics that revolved around dominant caste leaders and their dependent 
followers has vanished. Power relations in society have democratized. At 
the same time, however, the political behavior of various social groups is 
far more free floating now than it was in the 1950s, or even the 1960s. The 
fact that the backward castes constitute a large proportion of Andhra’s 
population and are divided into more than twenty jatis only adds further to 
the heterogeneity and the unpredictability of the political behavior of local 
social groups. It would have been difficult for any party to build stable 
social alliances and a coherent organization in what was increasingly a less 
oppressive but also a fairly heterogeneous local political society. Indira 
Gandhi and her Congress followers in Andhra, however, never even tried, 
and the Congress party within Andhra was highly factionalized. The re- 
sentment of the Andhra people toward repeated intervention from Delhi 
grew. It was into this growing authority vacuum that NTR stepped. 

It is clear that the Telugu Desam is mainly an alliance of the Kammas 
and the backward castes. What is also clear, however, is that the Telugu 
Desam of Andhra is not much of a political party. The creation of a signif- 
icant, second tier of leadership below NTR has not been encouraged, and 
there is really no coherent party program. Dominated by a single popular 
leader, the prospects that the Telugu Desam will lay down strong institu- 
tional roots are thus not good. While NTR has for now filled the electoral 
spaces left open by the decline of the Congress, this by itself hardly guar- 
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antees authoritative government. The relative ineffectiveness of NTR’s 
government is becoming manifest in the same set of outcomes that often 
characterizes governments without deep authority: arbitrary decisions, 
failure to diagnose problems and implement solutions—even modest 
ones—to some of the society’s pressing problems, and most important, the 
growing role of force and violence in “resolving” political cdnflicts. 
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The announcement on July 16, 1982, that Sripati 
Misra would become the new chief minister of Uttar Pradesh,' replacing 
Vishwanath Pratap Singh, was made in New Delhi. Misra had been the 
speaker of the U.P. Assembly, but was not a man with any significant 
following of his own in the state. The news magazine India Today ob- 
served that the selection of Misra was “in keeping with Mrs. Gandhi’s 
practice of choosing as Chief Minister a ‘nobody’ who will not be able to 
challenge her in any way.”2 The choice of Misra, as opposed to another 
pliable politician, was made by the national government in New Delhi pri- 
marily on caste calculations. Singh, the past chief minister, was a Thakur, 
and he had experienced difficulty controlling a bureaucracy dominated by 
Brahmins. In addition, he was estranged from fellow Thakur and leader of 
the 110-strong Thakur lobby in the U.P. Legislative Assembly, Bir Baha- 
dur Singh. This was shown by V. P. Singh’s failure to gain the permission 
of the Congress(I) Party’s High Command in New Delhi to drop Bir Ba- 
hadur from his cabinet. The selection of members of Sripati Misra’s cabi- 
net was made almost entirely by top Congress High Command figures, 
Rajiv Gandhi and Arun Nehru. Nehru spent two days in Lucknow, the 
state capital, interviewing cabinet aspirants. An official in the U.P. Con- 
gress (I) Committee stated that “Misra was given a list of MLAs [members 
of the Legislative Assembly] to be made ministers. He only forwarded it to 
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the [U.P.] governor after putting his signature on it.”? Out of a cabinet of 
26 individuals, Misra succeeded in winning the center’s approval for only 
one of his own nominees. 

The process by which Chief Minister Misra and his cabinet were se- 
lected demonstrates the extent to which the central government commonly 
intervenes in major political choices in Uttar Pradesh in the 1980s. The 
appointment of V. P. Singh in 1981 and the later appointments of N. D. 
Tiwari (August 1984), Bir Bahadur Singh (September 1985), and Tiwari 
again (June 1988) were handled in a similar fashion. In the past, and espe- 
cially before the first split in the Congress Party in 1969, the center’s inter- 
ventions in U.P. politics had been less frequent and less decisive. It should 
be pointed out, however, that interventions from the center have occurred 
primarily on such issues as the appointment of new ministers, which di- 
rectly affect the national government’s own political fortunes. Further, be- 
cause of the proximity of U.P. to New Delhi and its importance in national 
politics—every sixth legislator in the lower house of the national Parlia- 
ment is elected from U.P.—central management of state politics tends to 
be more common there than in most other states in the Union. 

This pattern of High Command intervention has had a profound impact 
on the stakes of factional politics within the U.P. Congress(I). Most im- 
portantly, because chief ministers are now chosen by the center based pri- 
marily on its own calculations, state factional politics is no longer the 
decisive factor in determining state leadership. In the 1950s and 1960s, 
when U.P. politics was dominated by two generations of powerful faction 
leaders, the state leadership was determined primarily by the outcome of 
factional competition at the state level, with the center intervening on oc- 
casion to cement the outcome of the factional battles. In stark contrast, 
during the 1980s the central government has only been marginally influ- 
enced by political competitions in U.P. in determining its selection of chief 
minister. 

Increased intervention has transformed the organizational logic and 
purpose of U.P. Congress(I) factions. In earlier years factions attempted 
to be inclusive of the diverse caste and religious groups represented in U.P. 
in order that they could compete effectively for the leadership of the state.+ 
More recently they have tended to be formed almost exclusively to repre- 


3. India Today, August 15, 1982, p. 31. 

4. This observation was central to two landmark studies of factional politics in U.P. com- 
pleted in the 1960s: Paul Brass, Factional Politics in an Indian State: The Congress Party in 
Uttar Pradesh (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1965), and B. D. Graham, “The 
Succession of Factional Systems in the Uttar Pradesh Congress Party, 1937-66,” in Marc J. 
Swartz, ed., Local Level Politics (Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company, 1968), pp. 323-60. 
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sent caste and religious groups, acting as lobbies for group interests. In the 
1982-87 period, the major subgroups within the U.P. Congress(I) were the 
Brahmin, Thakur, and Muslim lobbies, and the Harijans (ex-Untouch- 
ables). My choice of the term “lobby” reflects common usage in the In- 
dian press, and is more accurate to describe the present condition than the 
term “faction,”> as these groups were organized primarily to get more 
from the government for themselves and their caste or religious group. 
The Brahmin lobby has for many years had as its leader the now aged 
Kamalpati Tripathi, a longtime veteran of Congress(I) factional battles. 
However, from 1982-87 Tripathi was in New Delhi as the Congress(I) 
working president, so his role in the state had already been partly trans- 
ferred to his son, Lokpati Tripathi. L. Tripathi was a perennial cabinet 
minister during that period, holding the Health portfolio in the successive 
ministries. The Thakur lobby has been led by the recently replaced chief 
minister, Bir Bahadur Singh. This group acts in state politics as a bloc of 
more than 100 MLAs, all of whom are Thakurs and want to serve Thakur 
interests at the state and local level. Through early 1987 Bir Bahadur re- 
mained the top leader of this group despite his disagreements, clearly evi- 
dent in 1982, with V. P. Singh who has led a competing Thakur faction. 
Since his resignation from a top cabinet position in Rajiv Gandhi’s na- 
tional government in 1987, however, V. P. Singh has emerged as the leader 
of the opposition at the national level. Subsequently, a number of impor- 
tant figures in Bir Bahadur Singh’s state cabinet, including several promi- 
nent Thakurs, resigned to join V. P. Singh’s national efforts,® but the 
defections in this case were not caused by efforts to win state leadership. 
The defectors believe that V. P. Singh is headed for the national prime 
ministership, and they seek entitlement to positions in that government. 
The Muslim lobby has not been able to gain the U.P. chief ministership 
in recent years, although in 1982 one of the top figures in that group, Mrs. 
Mohsina Kidwai, was made president of the rather powerless state Con- 
gress Committee. Overall, the dominant figure in the Muslim lobby in 
recent years has been Ammar Rizvi, a Congress(I) stalwart and consist- 


5. The definition of “faction” has been a constant source of controversy in political science 
literature. Some have attempted to apply a strict definition of the concept with only limited 
applicability to real behavior but great theoretical leverage, while others have used much 
looser or case-specific definitions with limited theoretical power. For a useful discussion of 
the difficulties involved in defining factions, see David Hardiman, “The Indian Faction: A 
Political Theory Examined,” in Ranjit Guha, ed., Subaltern Studies, vol: 1 (New Delhi: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1982}, pp. 201-31. 

6. See “Shock and Resignation,” India Today, September 15, 1987, p. 74. V. P. Singh’s 
national position was further bolstered by his much publicized election to the lower house of 
the national Parliament from the U.P. district of Allahabad in June 1988. 
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ently a senior member of the state cabinet. In February 1984, when the 
size of the cabinet ballooned from 25 to 44, the Muslims were given only 
one additional ministry, a slight that elicited a strong response from the 
Muslim lobby. The state Harijan lobby has been led by Dharam Vir, who 
was a Union minister of state during much of the period under review and 
had been president of the U.P. Congress Committee. The primary objec- 
tive of this group has been to ensure that the law reserving certain percent- 
ages of jobs for Harijans (it also applies to scheduled, backward, and in 
some states middle castes) is implemented. Most of the middle caste 
groups in U.P. have sided with the opposition Lok Dal party. As a news- 
paper columnist observed in 1984: 


Until the 1971 general elections, the Congress had a viable, if not unbeatable, 
alliance system in Uttar Pradesh that included Brahmins, Kayasthas, scheduled 
castes, and Muslims. [More recently, the U.P.] Congress has become increas- 
ingly, though not exclusively, identified with the Brahmins, Thakurs, and 
Harijans while the Muslims are divided. Of the 57 district Congress committees 
in the state no fewer than 29 are headed by Brahmins and eight by Thakurs, for 
instance. The middle castes—Ahira, Jats, Bhumihars, etc.—who account for as 
much as 30 percent of the state population, on the other hand, form the bedrock 
of Mr. Charan Singh’s [Lok Dal party] support.” 


Hence middle caste groups in the state do not form lobbies within the 
Congress(I), but rather try to have their interests served through Lok Dal 
party members of the U.P. Legislative Assembly. 


U.P. Factions of the 1950s and 1960s 


Both Paul Brass and Bruce Graham in their seminal studies of U.P. poli- 
tics view the growth of factionalism as the most important development in 
the politics of U.P. since India became an independent nation in 1947, and 
they identify the faction as the basic political unit in the state Congress 
Party. Brass attributes the growth of factionalism in part to “the adapta- 
tion of the [Congress Party] organization to the traditional [forces in the 
society], for the faction belongs to the traditional order.” Beyond this nat- 
ural interpenetration of state and society, the primary cause of growing 
factionalism was the replacement of the charismatic leaders, “the prophets 
of independence,” with “ ‘political’ leaders—men whose positions depend 
less upon their personal esteem than upon the political patronage they dis- 
tribute.” Brass characterizes the factions during the 1950s and early 1960s 
as “loose coalitions of local, district faction leaders, tied together at the 
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state level partly by bonds of friendship, partly by caste loyalties, and most 
of all by political interest.” He adds that “the inner core of a faction, 
which is usually very small, is bound together by a relationship which is in 
many ways similar to the guru-disciple relationship in education and reli- 
gion.”8 

Bruce Graham portrayed the C. B. Gupta faction, which dominated 
U.P. politics in the mid-1950s, as consisting 


in part of his “machine,” made up of local leaders recruited to him and loyal to 
him, and in part of loyal minority factions, based primarily on regional but also 
to some extent on caste support—the main ones being those behind [K.] 
Tripathi, a Brahmin, and Charan Singh, a Jat with considerable standing among 
the Jat communities of western U.P.? 


Both Brass and Graham agree that during the period they were studying, 
factions in the U.P. Congress were not divided along caste or religious 
lines, but rather attempted to cut across those divisions in order to build a 
coalition that could control the state leadership. Similarly, and for similar 
reasons, state-level factions attempted to draw in the support of varied 
regional constituencies. 

Factional politics in U.P. clearly had undergone dramatic change by the 
early 1980s. One area of some continuity, however, has been the tendency 
of groups within the Congress(I) to have a single identifiable leader. Yet 
the responsibilities of today’s lobby leaders are not as broad as those of the 
earlier faction leaders. A 1950s faction leader like C. B. Gupta was at once 
guru, political leader, and power broker for those who chose to side with 
him, and he virtually constituted the raison d’etre of his faction. Leaders 
of caste and religious lobbies may at times take on such responsibilities for 
their group, but they are there primarily to win government resources for 
their caste or religious group and, in the event that the leader is no longer 
able to serve that function, he will eventually be replaced. 

The transformation of U.P. factional politics was influenced indirectly 
by major changes in Indian politics generally. Most notably, the Indian 
political system has ceased to be a dominant party system, led by the polit- 
ical party that brought the nation to independence from the British, the 
National Congress. Instead, current Indian politics is characterized by a 
national party, the Congress(I)—which has lost much of its support in key 
regions of India so that it now competes effectively only in the Hindi belt 
states of the north—and a complex array of regional, ideological, and com- 
munal parties that compete for power among themselves and with the 


8. Paul Brass, Factional Politics, pp. 2-3, 33, 55. 
9. B. D. Graham, “The Succession of Factional Systems,” p. 330. 
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Congress(I). But Uttar Pradesh, located in the Hindi belt and except for 
the brief period of Janata Party rule in the late 1970s, has remained a 
stronghold of the Congress(I). The diminution of the national stature of 
the Congress(I) increased Indira Gandhi’s sense of the precariousness of 
her party’s political position, feeding her inclination to centralize power 
and intervene in state politics in U.P. and elsewhere. 


Party Decay and High Command 
Intervention 

There were occasions during the first two decades of independent India 
when U.P. Congress factions sought High Command arbitration of their 
disputes. In the 1980s, by contrast, High Command diktat had become a 
regular feature of the political landscape of Uttar Pradesh. As noted ear- 
lier, the center micromanaged the formation of the Sripati Misra cabinet in 
1982. National concerns also underlay the decision to appoint N. D. 
Tiwari chief minister in July 1984, the main consideration being the na- 
tional elections scheduled for the end of the year. Congress had done 
poorly in state by-elections in December 1983 and May 1984, losing four 
of the six seats it contested in December and significantly reducing its mar- 
gin of victory in one other. The party lost both of the seats it contested in 
the May by-elections, and the loss in Malihabad, which had traditionally 
voted for Congress(I), was especially frustrating as 90% of the Muslim 
vote went to the Rashtriya Sanjay Manch, a political party formed by a 
splinter group from the Congress led by Sanjay Gandhi’s widow, Maneka 
Gandhi. 1° 

Although the Punjab crisis in the summer of 1984 caused a postpone- 
ment of any immediate action to shuffle the state leadership in U.P. after 
the May defeats, Indira Gandhi decided in July to make some high-profile 
changes. On July 31 she appointed N. D. Tiwari as chief minister and 
V. P. Singh as president of the state party committee. These two were 
considered men of political weight, and Mrs. Gandhi’s clear intent was to 
put some real leaders in office in U.P. so she could have some hope of 
winning that crucial state in the upcoming national elections. Mrs. Gan- 
dhi was assassinated before this election could take place and was suc- 
ceeded in office by her son, Rajiv. In September 1985, with the strong 
support of Arun Nehru, Rajiv appointed Bir Bahadur Singh to the chief 
ministership. Bir Bahadur managed to hold office until June 1988 when 
Rajiv replaced him with Tiwari, the veteran Brahmin, again with an eye to 
the 1989 national elections. In addition to his loyalty to Rajiv, national 


10. “The Nibbling Makes a Dent, Sends Tremors,” The Hindu, May 27, 1984. 
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caste calculations played a role in Bir Bahadur’s long survival. Through- 
out India no other Thakurs were in charge of a state, while Brahmin chief 
ministers abound. The center takes into account the national caste balance 
when deciding who will control state offices. 

To better understand why the center in recent years has easily been able 
to control the U.P. leadership, it is necessary to appreciate the extent of 
corrosion in the Congress Party machine. In 1981 James Manor observed: 


Both in ideas and in action, the old Congress machine had crumbled during the 
1970s. . . . By the early 1970s, the Congress machine suffered from mounting 
complacency and corruption as old men grew weary, retired, or died. . . . [Mrs. 
Gandhi’s] efforts to centralize power in her own hands led her to abandon the 
principle of representation for the selection of personnel at every level of the 
party. After 1972, Congress committees and party offices, both great and small, 
were filled by appointment rather than by election.!! 


Further, with the 1969 split in the party, much of the organization in U.P. 
went with the Congress(O)—the anti-Indira Gandhi faction. This splinter 
group included many of the old-time Congress elite who had worked to 
build up the party as a political machine in the preindependence years. 
Though ideology had already ceased to be a major factor in Congress poli- 
tics by the late 1960s, after the split there was no longer any pretense of 
debate about ideas. That break had some ideological basis, as many of 
those who formed the Congress(O) were associated with a more prag- 
matic, less socialist approach to public policy. This meant that all who 
remained within Mrs. Gandhi’s Congress Party were committed, at least 
on a rhetorical level, to advocacy of pro-poor policies. The resultant in- 
ability of what became the Congress(I) to tolerate any constructive ideo- 
logical debate within its ranks led to an increasingly cynical misuse of the 
same ideals that had once engendered commitment and coherence. 
However, it was the centralization of power in the hands of Mrs. Gan- 
dhi during the 1970s that was arguably the most important factor in the 
disintegration of the Congress Party machine in Uttar Pradesh. Since 
1977 there have been no elections to the party’s 8,000 cooperative societies, 
which form an essential link to local constituencies. The local party or- 
gans (zila parishads) largely went out of existence when the Congress lost 
the 1977 election and have not reappeared. In the past the Congress had 
both absorbed and reflected many local, district, caste, and regional con- 
stituencies, but in the absence of a strong party organization it has no 
longer been able to serve in this manner. Instead, constituencies at the 


11. James Manor, “Party Decay and Political Crisis in India,” Washington Quarterly, 
Summer 1981, p. 28. 
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state level operate by forming caste and religious lobbies that try to get 
goods from the government through lobby leaders who win positions in 
the state ministry or through MLAs who represent them. To influence the 
national government on issues of importance to the state, it is now com- 
mon for groups of MLAs to travel to New Delhi and camp out at the 
offices of top figures in the High Command. In addition to the increased 
frequency of these excursions, what makes these efforts to involve New 
Delhi different from those of the 1950s and 1960s is their purpose. Rather 
than seeking arbitration when needed or cementing a victory already won 
in the state, they now go to plead for new commands. 


The Muslim Lobby Agitation of February 1984 

The response of Muslim MLAs to the expansion and reshuffling of Sripati 
Misra’s cabinet in early 1984 offers a useful example of how a religious or 
caste lobby works to get the national and state governments to respond to 
its demands. In this instance the Muslim dissidents took their case to the 
center after some agitation in the state legislature; in the end they got 
some, though evidently insufficient, concessions from Chief Minister 
Misra, 

It was only after more than 50 appeals that Misra was given the center’s 
blessing in early 1984 to expand his cabinet. On February 7 it was an- 
nounced—in New Delhi by then All India Congress(I) Committee Presi- 
dent Rajiv Gandhi—that nineteen new ministers would be inducted into 
the Misra ministry, including two new cabinet ministers and seventeen 
new ministers of state. In addition, a Harijan, Gulab Sehra, was elevated 
from minister of state to cabinet minister to replace Bajinath Kureel, a 
Harijan cabinet minister who had died in office. Reports of the expansion 
focused on caste, religious, and gender arithmetic. The previous cabinet 
was criticized for the predominance of Brahmins and Thakurs who each 
controlled six spots.'2 With the expansion, Harijans were given a consid- 
erable boost; their number was increased from four to nine and Sehra was 
promoted within the cabinet. Women improved their strength, adding 
four seats to their earlier two. The Brahmins and Thakurs also fared quite 
well, however, as the former caste group gained five more seats and the 
latter got three. The group that fared poorest was the Muslim, though it is 
a minority that had traditionally supported the Congress(I) in elections 
and was an important component of the Congress coalition. The Muslims 
obtained only one new seat, bringing their total to four. 


12. “The Sripati Shuffle,” India Today, February 29, 1984. 
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The expansion also took into account representation of the several re- 
gions of the state. Lauding the move, a pro-Congress newspaper noted 
that “Cabinet making is not an easy task, especially in a state like Uttar 
Pradesh where representation has to be given to different regions to avoid 
any feeling of discrimination.” 1? However, another source noted that with 
the expansion seven ministers would be representing the Faizabad region, 
which includes six districts. Chief Minister Misra is from Faizabad and 
his district, Sultanpur, along with two other districts outside the region, 
had three ministers each in the expanded ministry. Just under half of the 
state’s districts had no cabinet representation at all. 

Calculating the relative value of cabinet positions is a subject of study on 
its own. In general, the value attached to a portfolio is closely tied to the 
value of the resources controlled by that portfolio. Finance usually goes, to 
the top minister, often a seasoned bureaucrat. In declining value, the 
Home, Agriculture, Public Works, Industries, Health, and Education min- 
istries would follow. The only change in February 1984 that has relevance 
in this respect was that the Muslim leader, Ammar Rizvi, lost the Public 
Works portfolio and was asked to take over Education. However, this 
move was caused mainly by dissatisfaction with the prior minister of edu- 
cation, .Mrs. Swarup Bakshi, who was criticized for not taking a hard 
enough line on persistent agitations by secondary school teachers. None- 
theless, the loss of the powerful Public Works portfolio may have been 
seen as a slight to Rizvi and his Muslim constituency. '!+ 

The U.P. Legislative Assembly convened on February 13, less than a 
week after the announcement of the cabinet expansion. The session 
erupted in pandemonium. According to one account: “opposition [party] 
members kept standing, shouting slogans, and throwing papers. A dozen 
of them stormed the desk below the podium, and a Lok Dal member 
snatched away the copy [of the speech] from which the Governor [C.P.N. 
Singh] was reading. Mr. Singh, however, picked up another copy.”!> An- 
other: newspaper, inclined to be more critical of the Congress(I), empha- 
sized the disruptive activities of a Muslim Congress(I) legislator, Manzoor 
Ahmed: “At the moment when Mr. Ahmed was shouting at the top of his 
voice that he will not let the house run till the chief minister was made to 
resign, a group.of ruling party legislators pounced on him and forced him 


_ 13. “Sripati Misra’s Team,” National Herald (Lucknow), February 8, 1984. 

14. “Feeble Exercise in Cabinet Expansion,” The Hindu, February 14, 1984. 
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to stop speaking. One of the members held Mr. Ahmed by the neck in a 
bid to confine him to his seat.” 16 

Ahmed was subsequently expelled from the Congress(I) for “indulging 
in anti-party activities.” In the eyes of the High Command, he had over- 
stepped the bounds of acceptable dissidence. But it became evident that 
the frustration he felt with the Sripati Misra government—dissatisfaction 
evidently heightened by the dashing of expectations regarding the cabinet 
expansion—was shared by other Muslims as well. On February 16, twenty 
of the 32 Congress(I) Muslim MLAs met to express their dissatisfaction 
over the low representation of their community in the expanded ministry. 
The group said it planned to meet with Mrs. Gandhi, and that if it failed to 
win cabinet seats proportional to the percentage of Muslims in the state 
population (roughly 15%), they would all resign their positions in the As- 
sembly. They pointedly noted that nine Muslims had been in the Janata 
state government that had held power in the late 1970s. 

In the days following, five of the dissident leaders were given permission 
to proceed to New Delhi to plead their case before Mrs. Gandhi and other 
high officials at the center. They were to a large extent rebuffed, as Rajiv 
Gandhi subsequently made a series of statements strongly backing Chief 
Minister Misra, and threatened “strong action” against any who persisted 
in dissident activity. However, Misra did hold a meeting with the Muslim 
legislators and agreed to appoint a standing committee to look into the 
problems of minorities. He also stated that it was impossible to appoint 
more Muslims to the cabinet because the 50% quota of reserved positions 
had already been filled. Misra did, however, express willingness to support 
efforts to promote Urdu by defining it as the state’s “second language.” 

It should be noted that Muslims were not the only group agitating dur- 
ing this period. While the Muslims were making their case, a large group 
of legislators joined in sending a letter to the prime minister calling for 
Misra to be replaced. All the dissidents had somehow felt slighted by the 
cabinet expansion, or had other reasons to be frustrated with the govern- 
ment. One newspaper, in an editorial about the dissidents, said: “Many 
are [cabinet] aspirants whose hopes had been dashed. . . . What concerns 
them are the tangible benefits of office. In this case, their calculations seem 
to have been that a show of collective strength might prompt the Congress- 
I High Command to take notice of them.”!7 This applied as much to the 
Muslim dissidents as to the others. The greater success of the Muslims at 
getting the center to encourage some effort to meet their demands resulted 
from the facts that as a group, their claims were more legitimate, and as a 


16. “Anti-Misra Voice Rises High,” Indian Express, February 14, 1984. 
17. “Dissidence in U.P.,” Indian Express, February 18, 1984. 
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voting bloc, they needed to be looked after. Nonetheless, Muslims had 
further reason for frustration in May 1984 when they faced strong opposi- 
tion from within the U.P. Congress(1) to efforts to reinstate an ordinance 
giving Urdu the status of a second Janguage. Misra followed through on 
his earlier commitment to support the Muslim lobby (led by Ammar 
Rizvi) on the language issue, but vocal opposition was expressed by 
Thakur and Brahmin leaders. India Today speculated that part of Thakur 
leader Bir Bahadur Singh’s reason for opposing official recognition of 
Urdu was to cut Ammar Rizvi down to size. !8 


Conclusions 

These events in 1984 demonstrate the manner in which religious and caste 
groups in U.P. act as blocs to increase their political leverage. Here the 
Muslim lobby did succeed in securing the support of the chief minister for 
bolstering the status of Urdu in the state. However, the U.P. Congress(I) 
remained sharply divided on the language issue and that, together with the 
backlash from an apparently inadequate state government response to a 
failed mango crop in a Muslim district, contributed to significant defec- 
tions by Muslim voters from the U.P. Congress(I) in the May 1984 by- 
elections. Reactions to the Misra cabinet expansion also give some insight 
into current rules governing factional politics in the state Congress Party. 
Lobbying, holding meetings, and traveling to New Delhi to plead on behalf 
of a caste or religious group generally seem to be accepted. But when these 
activities become too incendiary, as was the case with Ahmed’s harangue 
in the Legislative Assembly, or too public, as were the repeated calls for 
the resignation of Misra by other Congress dissidents, then the High Com- 
mand feels it must take decisive action. But quiet efforts to get the goods 
out to the group that one’s lobby represents is deemed normal political 
activity. 

The essential structure of the factional system, or system of lobbies, dur- 
ing the 1980-87 period has been described as consisting of single groups 
acting on behalf of Brahmins, Muslims, and Harijans, and a divided 
Thakur lobby. This description can be further qualified in two respects. 
First, the Thakur and Brahmin groups have been more influential on the 
whole than the others, and so could be characterized as dominant lobbies. 
The Muslim and Harijan groups behave in general as minor lobbies, 
though nonetheless able to assert their views when galvanized by frustra- 
tion, as were the Muslims in 1984. Second, simply because these groups 
persist and stand out on the landscape of U.P. Congress(I) politics does 


18. “The Language Lobby,” India Today, May 31, 1984. 
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not imply that they are the most important local factors in any given polit- 
ical conflict or debate. On certain issues, different types of fissures may 
determine who plays the prominent role. For example, in November 1987 
a conflict centering on whether the city of Rishikesh would be included in 
a new political district emerged between two leading U.P. politicians. 1° 
The new district would become one of the 49 districts of the plains, as 
distinct from the hill districts which tend to receive disproportionately 
more government resources. Rishikesh traditionally had been included in 
the hill district of Dehra Dun. Hence, this dispute was more about re- 
gional competition than about caste or religious divisions. It would seem, 
however, that caste and religious lobbies have been an important force in 
most of the state’s political battles in recent years. 

The central factor that caused the shift from factional politics in the 
form that Brass and Graham described—factions that attempted to be in- 
clusive of various religious, caste, and regional groups—to the caste and 
religious lobbies of more recent years has been the growing intervention of 
the central government into U.P. politics and the related decay of the state 
Congress(I) machine. Intervention and decay were part of the same broad 
trend. The High Command must have recognized that a robust party 
machine in U.P. would be more difficult to manipulate, and consequently 
made no effort to encourage the resurrection of the party apparatus after it 
was repeatedly damaged, beginning in the late 1960s and especially follow- 
ing the 1975-77 Emergency. Mrs. Gandhi recognized the importance of 
U.P. to her party’s national political fortunes, and she evidently believed 
that personal control of key turns in state politics was more important 
than a healthy state party that could reach down, absorb, and be respon- 
sive to the many constituencies in U.P. 

The past two decades have, therefore, witnessed a significant transfer of 
the nucleus of power in U.P. politics from Lucknow, the state capital, to 
New Delhi. This would seem to move counter to broader national trends. 
India on the whole has been moving toward federalism, largely because 
more and more state governments have come under the control of parties 
other than the Congress(I). Uttar Pradesh and the Punjab (especially 
since the events of 1984) have been the most salient exceptions to this 
trend. That U.P. is in the minority in having experienced a loss of political 
power to the center would argue for resisting the temptation to generalize 
the central propositions in this study to other states. As has been men- 
tioned, U.P. is unusual both in its importance to national politics and its 
proximity to the national capital. Further, some of the other Congress(I) 
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controlled states that were rife with factional activity during the 1980s 
(much more so, in fact, than U.P.), including Bihar and Madhya Pradesh, 
seem to have retained a form of factional politics in some respects similar 
to that in U.P. in the 1950s and 1960s. 

However, the fact that in Uttar Pradesh the transfer of power from state 
factional competition to the national party leadership has resulted in the 
growing prominence of caste- and religion-based lobbies raises important 
questions. In U.P. the dominant political groups increasingly mirror the 
dominant divisions in the society. Is it to be expected, then, that where the 
political institutions designed to modernize society progressively experi- 
ence decay, then the society will increasingly traditionalize what remains 
of those institutions? Paul Brass observed in his 1965 study that “in India, 
modernization is not a one-way process; political institutions modernize 
the society while the society traditionalizes institutions.”2° Uttar Pradesh 
in the 1980s would appear to conform to this characterization of a pro- 
tracted struggle between competing realms, the state versus the society. 
During periods of institutional vigor, modernity gains the upper hand, and 
in times of institutional decay, society’s traditions seep into and ultimately 
dominate political life. 


20. Paul Brass, Factional Politics, p. 2. 
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Recent studies of China’s foreign policy and foreign 
trade provide little information on the burgeoning economic contacts be- 
tween China and South Korea. Some analyses simply note the existence of 
secret trade, while others present some data on the trade volume for a year 
or two at best.! This is understandable since both China and South Korea 
have wanted to conceal their “secret” economic relations in order not to 
provoke North Korea and Taiwan. The development of Sino-South Ko- 
rean economic relations is politically, economically, and symbolically im- 
portant. It tacitly signals the end to thirty years of intense antagonism, 
and it illuminates the nature of post-Mao Chinese foreign policy and the 
changing picture of international relations in northeast Asia. For these 
reasons, an analysis of Sino-South Korean economic relations seems timely 
and worthwhile. 

This article first traces the steps leading to improved South Korean- 
Chinese relations in the 1970s and then details the economic relations be- 
tween the two countries in the 1980s, focusing first on trade and then on 
joint ventures. It concludes by assessing the constraints on, and prospects 
for, Sino-South Korean economic relations. In the absence of primary 
sources, the study is based on secondary sources, including scholarly jour- 
nals, magazines, and newspapers published in South Korea, Taiwan, Hong 
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Kong, and the United States. Valuable information was also obtained 
from interviews carried out in South Korea and Hong Kong between June 
and August 1987, but the informants in both Seoul and Hong Kong re- 
quested that they and their institutions remain anonymous. l 


Evolution of the Sino-South Korean 

Relationship 
Until the early 1970s, Sino-South Korean relations were deeply antagonis- 
tic because of the Korean War and the bipolar international system of the 
1950s. China maintained a good relationship with North Korea (except 
during the Cultural Revolution period of 1966-69), one that often was 
called a “friendship sealed in blood.” The antagonistic relationship be- 
tween China and South Korea continued through the 1960s, with the occa- 
sional armistice meetings at Panmunjom providing the only contact 
between the two countries. A few incidents could have provided pretexts 
for official contact between Beijing and Seoul, as in 1961 when two Chi- 
nese pilots defected to South Korea with an AN-2 plane. South Korea 
chose not to communicate with the PRC in that instance and immediately 
sent the pilots and the plane to Taiwan, which Seoul recognized as the 
legitimate government of China. The PRC detained several South Korean 
fishing boats and their crews for periods up to fifteen years, charging that 
the boats had intruded into Chinese territorial waters, but South Korea 
had no way to negotiate for their return. 

The situation slowly changed in the 1970s, along with the rapproche- 
ment between China and the United States, Japan, and Western Europe. 
Recognizing. China’s influence on North Korea, Seoul concluded that im- 
proved relations with China would help maintain peace on the peninsula. 
In 1972 South Korea amended its trade regulations so as to initiate trade 
with Communist countries other than North Korea and Cuba,? and the 
following year Seoul issued the “June 23 Announcement” that altered 
South Korea’s foreign policy by dropping the long-held “Hallstein Princi- 
ples” and opening its door to most countries including China and the So- 
viet Union. In March 1973, Seoul suggested that China should participate 
in the exploration of the continental shelf in the Yellow Sea and referred to 
Beijing as the People’s Republic of China. China turned down the propo- 
sal but expressed interest in another, made several months later, that Bei- 
jing consult with Seoul on petroleum exploration in the Yellow Sea. At 


2. The main target of the amendment was the Soviet Union, however. In 1974 the volume 
of indirect trade between South Korea and the Soviet Union amounted to US$4 million. Lee 
Beom-chan, “Hanso kyoryu hyðnhwanggwa hwakdae bangan,” Kongsangwon yongu [Studies 
of Communist area], May 1987, p. 15. 
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this point, China referred to the “South Korean authorities” instead of the 
“Park Chung-hee puppet regime” or the “so-called Republic of Korea.” 

In 1974 South Korea lifted its ban on postal exchanges with Communist 
countries, and China promptly responded by allowing Koreans in China to 
exchange letters with their relatives in South Korea through the Interna- 
tional Red Cross. Korea University’s Institute of Asiatic Studies sent 
books to China and received in return information on which books could 
be exchanged as well as copies of the selected poems of Mao Zedong. The 
same year also witnessed the visit of the first Chinese from the mainland— 
Zhang Liqun and his wife who stayed in Seoul for twelve hours. Little 
overt development occurred in Sino-South Korean relations in 1975—1977 
due to the political instability in China. Some sources assert, however, 
that indirect trade between the two countries started in 1976.3 

In 1978 the two sides resumed the minuet of 1972-74. On September 7, 
an official of the New China News Agency said that the economic success 
of South Korea was worthy of attention. On November 1, 1978, Kim 
Kyung-won, then the special assistant to President Park Chung-hee, re- 
marked at the Hong Kong Press Club that South Korea hoped to improve 
its relations with China. On November 17, Foreign Minister Park Dong- 
jin made it clear that “the government will not prohibit any commercial 
activities with communist countries, with which it does not have diplo- 
matic relations.”* While this only reiterated the 1972 amendment of the 
trade regulations, the statement coincided with China’s opening to the 
outside world and its emphasis upon economic modernization. One 
month later on December 18, 1978, PRC Minister of Foreign Trade Li 
Qiang mentioned in an interview in Hong Kong that “China may have to 
consider having trade with South Korea.”°> Also, sometime in 1978 the 
Chinese Academy of Social Sciences (CASS) established a small research 
group under its Institute of World Economy and Politics to study the de- 


3. The rumor was cited in Shin Myung-soon, “Hangukgwa chunggong-iti kwangye 
kaesOn-e kwanhan yongu,” Hangukgwa kukje chéngch’i [Korea and World Politics], vol. 1 
(January 1985), p. 59; another rumor said that during this period South Korean officials 
visited China several times to buy cereals; see Li Ki-taek, ‘““Hanjunggong daehwa-ii kiltin 
yollyoniinga?” Shindong-a, (June 1983), p. 84. No information is available for the trade prior 
to 1979. Considering the sudden increases in South Korea’s exports to, and imports from 
Hong Kong, it may have been in 1979 that considerable trade began between China and 
South Korea. 

4. Lee Beom-chan, p. 15. 

5. Kim Young-moon, ‘“Choegiin jungso-iii daehan jongchaek,” Tongil Munje Yongu [Jour- 
nal of Unification Studies], vol. 11 (April 1984), p. 36 (originally quoted in Nepszabadsag, 
December 29, 1978). 
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velopmental model of South Korea’s economy.® Although indirect trade 
started in 1979, neither Chinese nor Korean officials publicly referred to it. 
Despite the initiation of the economic contact, Beijing continued to avoid 
direct contact with South Korea. For instance, China chose not to host 
the Asian Youth Soccer Tournament originally scheduled for Shanghai in 
October 1979, in which South Korea had the right to participate as the 
previous tournament’s champion. 

In 1980 some high-level Chinese officials began to talk about South Ko- 
rea. On December 14, 1980, Hu Yaobang, in an interview with the official 
newspaper of the Greek Communist Party, commented that “China’s 
open-door policy is based upon the developmental experiences of Yugosla- 
via, Rumania and South Korea.”’ In the same month, Zhao Ziyang was 
reported to have said in an interview with Yugoslavian reporters that 
“China is in fact studying the experiences of South Korea in economic 
development.”® On May 5, 1980, an editorial in Beijing Review made a 
very interesting remark on South Korea, defining it as “diehard” rather 
than by such long-used terms as “reactionary” or “imperialist running- 
dog.” This categorization led some to wonder if Seoul could be included 
in the China-led united front against the Soviet Union. It was noted that 
China was far less active than the Soviet Union in criticizing the South 
Korean government for the tragic event in Kwangju in May 1980.9 These 
developments pointed to the possibility of a more extensive thaw in Sino- 
South Korean relations in general and their economic relations in particu- 
lar. China’s new emphasis on economic cooperation with the outside 
world coincided with South Korea’s search for more export markets and 
for peace on the peninsula. Seoul was prepared to respond with alacrity to 
any overtures Beijing might make. 


Trade Patterns and Trends 
Since 1979 Sino-South Korean trade has been mainly indirect, and thus 
official aggregate data on the trade is lacking. Both governments conceal 
the information by placing statistical data under the category of “‘others.” 
The South Korean government also seems to have difficulty in collecting 
correct information and data on the trade. According to an interviewee in 
Hong Kong, although Seoul does have hard official data on South Korea’s 
imports from China, it lacks equivalent information on its exports to 


6. Interview with a Chinese scholar from the CASS, November 14, 1987. 
_ 7. Chung Yong-seok, “Chunggong-ii daehan insik,” Pukhan (North Korea), April 1984, 
p. 79. 

8. Shin Myung-soon, p. 60. 

9. Kim Young-moon, pp. 37-39. 
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China. Two major reasons for the difficulties in compiling the export data 
are that there are various ways to conduct trade with China, and that 
South Korean trading companies often provide “cooked” information to 
the government. 

South Korea’s indirect trade with China has taken the form of re-export 
from Hong Kong, Singapore, and Japan. Several kinds of intermediaries 
are used: American, Japanese, and overseas Chinese general trading firms; 
Hong Kong trading companies that maintain contacts with the branch of- 
fices of South Korean general trading firms; and trading firms owned by 
overseas Koreans with nationalities other than South Korean. The com- 
plicated routes of export and numerous actors involved cause problems in 
information gathering for the Korean Trade Promotion Corporation (KO- 
TRA), which is responsible for monitoring South Korean exports to 
China. South Korean firms often tend to exaggerate their performance in 
China trade in order to better position themselves for the possibility that 
the government, to reduce competition among firms, would select only one 
or two firms in an industry to deal with China. In addition to the exagger- 
ation of information, the secretive nature of the paperwork further compli- 
cates the analytical problems. 1° 

Two sources of aggregate data on the Sino-South Korean trade have so 
far been made public (see Table 1), one from the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) and the other the estimates by Nicholas R. Lardy. The table 
also contains data compiled in 1987 by South Korea’s KOTRA, which was 
supplied privately to me.!! These data can be compared to the volume of 
indirect trade between China and South Korea through Hong Kong. In 
millions of US dollars, this volume of trade for the years 1980-1986, re- 
spectively, was 80, 219, 150, 160, 345, 604, 653. Three sources of data— 
the Xianggang jingji nianjian [Hong Kong Economic Yearbook] (1982, 
1984, 1986), documents from the South Korean Consulate General in 
Hong Kong, and a series of data from the Korean Traders Association 
(KTA}—enable the comparison. The Economic Yearbook’s data, given in 
Hong Kong dollars, is identical to the Korean data after being converted 
to US dollars according to the yearly exchange rate. Despite the absence 
of data on the share of the bilateral trade through Hong Kong in overall 
trade between China and South Korea, the figures on the trade via Hong 
Kong suggest a number of useful aids to understanding the actual per- 
formance and trend of Sino-South Korean trade. Compared to both the 
KOTRA and Lardy data, the IMF data seem unreliable and inaccurate. 


10. Information from an interview in Hong Kong, August 11, 1987. 
11. Various sources such as journals, magazines, and newspapers provide largely specula- 
tive estimates of the volume of the trade. But they are very often inaccurate and inconsistent. 
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TABLE 1 Value of Sino-South Korean Trade (US$million) 


Year IMF Data‘ Lardy Data’ Korean Data‘ 
1979 6 100 20.7 
1980 22 200 78.5 
1981 — 400 218.8 
1982 490 300 149.4 
1983 439 300 133.8 
1984 598 700 461.6 
1985 482 1,500 1,291.1 
1986 — 1,650 1,394.7 


SOURCES: "IMF, Direction of Trade Yearbook 1986, p. 248; "Nicholas R. Lardy, China’s 
Entry into the World Economy: Implications for Northeast Asia and the United States (New 
York: The Asia Society, 1987), p. 7. Lardy does not provide sources for these estimates; 
“Interview with a knowledgeable South Korean. 


The inaccuracy becomes more apparent when it is compared to the figures 
on the trade through Hong Kong, best exemplified by the marked increase 
in the data for 1985. 

The KOTRA data on overall trade pose a serious problem concerning 
the period 1979-1983, since they are approximately the same as those for 
the trade through Hong Kong. A source interviewed in Hong Kong told 
me that, considering the multiple routes of Sino-South Korean trade, the 
actual volume of trade for 1979-1983 must have been larger than the KO- 
TRA data indicates. The KOTRA data for 1984-1986 seems more relia- 
ble, however, given the fact that the year 1985 witnessed the reinforcement 
of South Korean government- and business-affiliated staffs in Hong Kong. 
Although he did not identify the sources of his estimates, Lardy seems to 
have derived these from doubling the volume of trade through Hong 
Kong. My research largely supports the validity of such a calculation. 1? 
Although the exact amount of bilateral trade cannot be given confidently 
even with the KOTRA figures, the trend can be discerned since all three 
sets of data—KOTRA’s, Lardy’s estimations, and that of the Hong Kong 
sources—point in the same direction (see Figure 1). For the sake of con- 
venience, Lardy’s data will be used for 1979-83 and the KOTRA data for 
1984-86. Since the available data do not break down total trade into im- 
ports and exports, figures on the bilateral trade via Hong Kong must be 
used to show the trade pattern and its implications (see Table 2). 


12. This was observed earlier by Jonathan Pollack in ‘“‘US-Korea Relations: The China 
Factor,” Journal of Northeast Asian Studies, 1:3 (Fall 1985), p. 28 (fn. 25). 
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FIGURE 1. Trends in Sino-South Korean Overall Trade 


(US $ Million) 
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Although South Korea’s total imports increased annually from 1980 to 
1986, exports to China suffered serious setbacks between 1981 and 1983 
and again in 1986. Two factors explain the first setback of 1981-83. First, 





TABLE 2 South Korea’s Imports from cnd Exports to China Through Hong 
Kong (US$million) 


Year South Korea’s Import South Korea’s Export 
1980 22 31 
1981 74 145 
1982 94 56 
1983 115 45 
1984 185 160 
1985 249 355 
1986 377 _ 276 


SOURCES: Hong Kong Economic Yearbook, Korean Consulate General, Hong Kong, and 
Korean Traders Association. 


between 1981 and 1982 China rigorously sought to reduce imports to cool 
down its overheated economy, and second, between 1982 and 1983, despite 
the loosening of import controls, China restrained itself due to North Ko- 
rea’s 1982 complaint over Sino-South Korean economic contacts.!3 The 
second setback was due to the fact that 1986 was another year of Chinese 


13. Due to the complaint from North Korea, China detained fourteen merchant ships that 
carried South Korean goods in April 1982. But it also announced a ban on trade with South 
Korea, a move that indirectly acknowledged its trade with the country. See Qi Xin, “Cong 
jieji shijian kan zhonghan guanxi,” Qishi niandai [The Seventies], June 1983, p. 55. 
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retrenchment in imports, and the import growth rate for 1985-86 was only 
25.5%, while the rates for 1983-84 and 1984-85 were 36.8% and 35.6% 
respectively. There also was reportedly another complaint from North 
Korea, which led China to announce the shutdown of a joint venture with 
South Korea’s Daewoo Company and which might have influenced the 
bilateral trade.!4 While South Korea experienced a three-year decline in 
its exports to China (see Figure 2), China was able to maintain its positive 
growth for the whole period of 1980-86. The fact that China increased its 
exports to South Korea between 1981-82 by 31.8%, when South Korea’s 
overall imports were reduced by 7%, may indicate that Seoul was paying 
special attention to its trade with China.!5 


FIGURE 2. Import-Export Patterns in Sino-South Korean 
Trade Through Hong Kong (US$ Million) 


~~~ South Korea's Imports 
600 zee... South Korea's Exports Lote 
—~e— Overall Trade via H.K. KA 


4co 


200 
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In the composition of Sino-South Korean trade, there seems to be a ver- 
tical division, both inter- and intraindustry. South Korea exports semifin- 
ished and finished products such as electrical appliances, textile fabrics, 
and steel, while China exports natural resources, agricultural products, 
silk and cotton yarns, and various raw materials. 


14. Zhongguo duiwai jingji maoyi nianjian 1986, p. 945; Beijing Review, no. 9 (March 2, 
1987), p. 25. For China’s crackdown on the joint venture, see The Economist, March 22, 
1986, p. 75. 

15. In fact, it was in June 1982 that the South Korean government began to apply a special 
favorable tariff rate on goods from China. See Lee Beom-chan, p. 15. 
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I have used coal and corn to illustrate the pattern and method of South 
Korea’s imports from China. For exports, I was able to gain information 
on the ten major items for the years 1984 and 1986. These data illustrate 
the nature of the bilateral trade. 


South Korea’s Imports from China 

Chinese agricultural goods have been an important item in the “secret” 
trade between China and South Korea. In 1984 when the Chinese found 
themselves with surplus feed grain, notably maize, they chose to export it 
rather than try to consume or store it. A 1985 article on the maize trade 
between China and South Korea detziled the inevitably complicated proce- 
dures for the indirect trade: (1) “Major buying bodies such as the Korea 
Corn Processing Industries Association and the National Livestock Coop- 
eratives Federation put out tenders to the South Korean general-trading 
companies, which then telex the information to traders in Hong Kong”; 
(2) the “traders then arrange for the shipments with Chinese.” South Ko- 
rean general-trading companies must locate a third-country vessel, fre- 
quently manned and owned by South Koreans but which bears a flag of a 
third country. Secrecy gets into the paperwork too. The destination is 
obscured through use of two bills of lading, one of which is destroyed dur- 
ing the journey. The article quoted one Hong Kong trader as saying “‘the 
port of destination is an open secret. . . . [The Chinese] know it is going to 
South Korea but as long as they dcn’t see the name written anywhere, it 
doesn’t matter.” 16 

Interviews with a large South Korean corn importer added further evi- 
dence of the “secret” trade. The company’s corn imports from China 
started in the latter half of 1984, anc in that year and the first half of 1985, 
24,120 metric tons worth $3.16 million were imported. From July 1985 to 
June 1986, imports increased by 96.4% with a total value of $5.61 million. 
Between July 1986 and June 1987, imports again surged by 91.3%— 
90,625 metric tons of corn valued a= $7.76 million. The proportion of im- 
ports from China was 76.9% of the company’s total imports in the 
1985-86 period, and the figure wert up to 97.6% in the 1986-87 period. 
For the six major South Korean corn-importing companies, who handled 
80.7% of South Korea’s total corn imports in 1986-87, the proportion of 
their totals that came from China averaged 59.4%.!7 The company ar- 
ranged its purchases through South Korean or Japanese general trading 


16. Paul Ensor, “Grains of a Secret,” Far Eastern Economic Review, 4 April 1985, p. 54, 
56. 
17. Interview on August 3, 1987. 
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firms, which in turn utilized traders in Hong Kong. In the 1985-86 period 
the company received eleven shipments, six arranged by Mitsui, four by 
Hyosung, a Korean general trading company, and one by Cargill. The 
company in that period purchased 48% of its China corn from Mitsui, and 
in 1986-87 the figure went up to 80%. This may indicate reliance on the 
more experienced Mitsui rather than Hyosung, which is still attempting to 
establish itself in the field of China trade. The corn containers revealed 
their Chinese origin, but they did not disclose the destination and they 
were disposed of upon arrival in South Korea.!8 

Coal is the most commonly mentioned Chinese export to South Korea. 


Rumors that are too persistent to be ignored indicate that South Korea has been 
buying more than 200,000 tons of Chinese coal annually . . . mainly through 
third parties. . . . But recently, the Chinese have been cracking down on the 
clandestine shipments. !9 

From the late 1970s to 1982, coal moved directly from the PRC to Korean 
ports, although the arrangements were made through brokers in Hong Kong. 
In response to complaints from North Korea, shipments were allegedly sus- 
pended in 1982. Since the official statistics never suggested that there were any 
imports from the PRC, it is impossible to determine the extent of such a trade.?° 


Interviews with knowledgeable South Koreans amplify these secondary 
sources. South Korea’s coal imports from China started in 1979, with an- 
nual imports shown in Table 3. 

This table leads to three conclusions. First, the 1982 crackdown by 
China influenced the coal trade, but there was no suspension. Second, the 
big increases in 1985 and 1986 dramatically changed the trend, and finally, 
during the initial period—probably up to 1983—the volume of trade was 
sufficiently low to permit the use of third party contracts, but as it in- 
creased from 1985 on, more direct contact was desired. Both parties still 
use the name of a third party (a paper company), but according to sources 
in Seoul, the Korea Coal Corporation now maintains direct communica- 
tions with the China National Coal Import and Export Corporation.?! 
The shipping also changed from indirect to direct sometime after 1981, 
and coal is now shipped directly from the Chinese ports of Qinhuangdao, 


18. Ibid. 

19. Martin Weil, “China’s Troubled Coal Sector,” The China Business Review, March- 
April, 1982, p. 30. 

20. Thomas Stern, “Korean Economic and Political Priorities in the Management of En- 
ergy Liabilities,” in Ronald C. Keith, ed., Energy, Security and Economic Development in 
East Asia (London: Croom Helm, 1986), p. 154. 

21. Interview on August 5, 1987. 
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TABLE 3 South Korea’s Coal Imports from China 


Amount Value Percentage of China’s 
Year (1,000 m/t) (million US$) Total Coal Exports 
1979 188 7.69 4.1 
1980 310 12.68 4.9 
1981 158 6.46 2.4 
1982 296 12.11 4.6 
1983 110 4.50 1.7 
1984 199 8.14 2.9 
1985 820 33.54 10.8 
1986 1.251 51.17 12.7 





SOURCES: Interview on August 5, 1987, for amount and value of imports. For percentage 
of China’s total, Zhongguo duiwai jingji maoyi nianjian, 1984 and 1986, pp. 928 and 1057, 
respectively. See also Shi Hao, “Dalu meitangongye xiankuang diaocha,” Zhonggong yanjiu, 
21:5 (May 1987), p. 118. 


Dalian, Tientsin, and Shanghai to Korean ports, mostly Pusan, Inchon, 
and Pohang.?? 


South Korea’s Exports to China 

The major items that South Korea exports to China are shown in Table 4. 
Exports of artificial fabrics, paper products, steel, organic chemicals, and 
raw materials for textiles increased rapidly from 1984 to 1986, while ex- 
ports in other categories—yarn, artificial fibers, television sets, and special 
fabrics—dropped. A careful examination of trends within the textile in- 
dustry suggests that Chinese and South Korean industries are achieving an 
element of specialization and vertical division of labor, with South Korea 
being a supplier of synthetic fabrics and yarns for processing in Chinese 
weaving mills. One source was helpful in explaining the switch between 
artificial fabrics and textile yarn, since it presented the data on these two 
items for 1985. While yarn constituted 32.9%, 19.1% and 14.2% of the 
overall export for the years 1984-86, that of artificial fabrics was 25.7%, 
27.6% and 27.5% during the same period. This seems to indicate the ver- 
tical nature of the intra-industry (i.e., the textile industry) trade between 
China and South Korea.?3 


22. Interview on August 10, 1987. 

23. Data for 1985 are in Thomas M. H. Chan, “What to Sell to China and to Buy from 
China,” paper presented at a bimonthly conference on the China market organized by the 
Korean Traders Association, Hong Kong branch, May 28, 1987, p. 5. 
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TABLE 4 Major Items Exported by South Korea to China 


Rank 1984 1986 
1 Textile Yarn (52.3) Artificial Fabrics (76) 
2 ~~ Artificial Fabrics (41.1) Textile Yarn (39) 
3 Cathode Ray Tubes and Others Paper Products (23) 
(25.6) . 
4 Artificial Fibers and Plastics (12.3) Steel (15) 
5 Television (10) Cathode Ray Tubes and Others 
l (13) 
6 Special Fabrics (8) Organic Chemicals (9) 
7 Communication Facilities (4.2) Artificial Fibers and Plastics (8) 
8 Paper Products (2.2) Textile Raw Materials (7) 
9. Cotton Fabrics (1.6) Television (6) 
10 Glass (1.4) Cotton Fabrics (5) 
Special Fabrics (5) 
Total (US$Million) 158.7 206 
Percentage of Total 74.6% 
Exports Via Hong Kong 99.2% 


SOURCES: The Korean Consulate General document, p. 211, and the KTA document, pp. 
11-13. 


Joint Ventures 
In addition to trade, Sino-South Korean economic cooperation has come 
to include joint ventures. The most publicized case is Daewoo’s joint en- 
terprise with Fujian Province. How the first contacts and the subsequent 
arrangements were made is not known, but in February 1985 Sovereign 
Industries, a New York-based Daewoo company, formed a joint venture 
with Ming Long Development Company of Jujina Enterprises that repre- 
sents the commercial interests of Fujian Province. The joint firm was 
named KingWoo and its first work was to build a television and refrigera- 
tor assembly plant in Fuzhou. The five-layer communication system 
(Daewoo-Sovereign-KingWoo-Ming Long-Jujina) indicates the degree of 
political sensitivity involved in the deal.2+ The caution proved of little use, 
however. The information leaked and it was reported that “allegedly be- 


24. The names of the firms and their relationships are from two articles in The Economist, 
“Trade Precedes the Flag,” November 2, 1985, pp. 76-77, and “Trade Flows Where No 
Diplomat Goes,” March 22, 1986, pp. 74-75. Also see Han S. Park and Kyung A. Park, 
“China and Inter-Korean Relations,” The Korean Journal of International Studies, 17:3 
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cause of opposition from North Korea and Japan, neither of which have, 
for political and commercial reasons, respectively, an interest in seeing 
South Korea prosper in China . . . (Daewoo’s) Fujian plant may close.”?5 
According to an informant in Hong Kong, however, the deal was not ter- 
minated; plant construction was suspended only for a year and was re- 
sumed in early 1987. 

There are reports of various other joint ventures by Daewoo and several 
big South Korean conglomerates such as Lucky-Gold Star and Hyundai. 
Three additional projects by Daewoo have been rumored but not con- 
firmed: (1) a car plant in Fuzhou in which General Motors would be a 
partner; (2) a coal mining venture in Shanxi; and (3) a power plant project 
in Nanjing.26 Right after the KingWoo deal was made, the Lucky-Gold 
Star Group sent a delegation to China to discuss deals on electronics and 
chemicals.?” The Hyundai Group allegedly sent a similar delegation in 
order to secure its share in the China market.?® 

One Hong Kong source described the efforts of another company to set 
up a joint venture in China. This company, specializing in shipbuilding 
and construction engineering, is now involved in several large-scale con- 
struction projects in Hong Kong. It had its first contact with China in 
1982 when Fujian Province, through its Hong Kong subsidiary, suggested 
that the company might want to participate in construction of a cement 
plant. This probably was the first direct contact between the Koreans and 
the Chinese on joint ventures. The project, however, did not bear fruit, 
perhaps due to China’s cautious behavior in 1982 after the North Korean 
complaints. 

In late 1984 three executives of the company entered China on the 
strength of a letter of admission from the security department of the 
Fujian provincial government, and were issued visas when they arrived at 
the Fuzhou airport. The deal they discussed concerned harbor construc- 
tion in Shandong Province, where they went and were hosted by the direc- 
tor of the Shandong branch of the China Council for the Promotion of 
International Trade (CCPIT). The negotiation proceeded smoothly and a 
provisional contract was even signed. The deal was not profitable for the 


(Summer 1986), pp. 33-34. A Hong Kong interviewee informed me that 90% of the plant’s 
output would be for China’s domestic sale and 10% for export. 

25. “Trade Flows,” p. 75. 

26. “Trade Precedes,” p. 77. 

27. Zhu Songbo, “Zhonghan guanxi de huigu yu zhanwang,” Wenti yu yanjiu (Issues and 
Studies), August 1987, pp. 12-21, esp. p. 13. 

28. “Trade Flows,” p. 77. For an updated list of South Korean companies involved in 
joint venture negdtiations, see Hong Kwon-hee, ‘““Chunggong barame sdllentin jaegyepunghy- 
ang,” Shindong-a (March 1988), pp. 368-77. 
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Korean company, but since it was the first such deal with China the com- 
pany was willing to build the harbor and to receive coal in return. Subse- 
quently, however, to the mystification of the Koreans, contacts with the 
Chinese partners were severed. When an executive went back to China in 
early 1985, he discovered that his Chinese interlocutors had been criticized 
and fired and the deal was no longer mentioned in China. The executive 
learned unofficially from the Chinese side that the Ministry of Coal had 
not cooperated with the Ministry of Communication on the deal, and the 
State Planning Commission (SPC) became involved in order to settle the 
problem. Once the SPC got involved as a coordinating supra-agency, the 
Foreign Ministry also became an interested party. It objected to the pro- 
ject, and the deal was quietly dropped. The official excuse from the Chi- 
nese side was that the project had not been included in the Seventh Five- 
Year Plan. 

The company began to think in terms of small-scale projects, one of 
which was a joint venture for fishing-rod production. In 1986 the China 
Light Industry Import and Export Corporation invited an executive from 
the company to discuss this proposal, but the negotiations became bogged 
down over the Korean desire to station South Korean engineers in China. 
In the negotiations the Chinese made it clear that they did not want South 
Koreans to be stationed in China, which suggests that the Koreans in 
Daewoo’s Fuzhou plant have third-country passports.?9 

Yet another Korean case suggests that Daewoo’s success is unusual. A 
well-known Korean company was a latecomer to the China market, com- 
pared to Daewoo and the aforementioned heavy construction firm. The 
company’s chief executive officer’s first visit to China in late 1985 was ar- 
ranged by a Korean professor who held an American passport and who 
accompanied him on the visit. Although the executive did not have any 
precise business proposals, he wanted to look around China in person. He 
and the professor were hosted by the China International Cultural Ex- 
change Center [Zhongguo guoji wenhua jiaoliu zhongxin]. The executive 
went to China again in early 1986, this time with the idea of constructing a 
parking structure near the Great Wall. The subsequent negotiations took 
place between Chinese authorities and a Korean-American who repre- 
sented the company. The talks foundered because the company could not 
come up with a way to get paid for its work, and also the executive con- 
fessed that he did not know whom to talk to and which Hong Kong inter- 


29. This case is based on an extensive interview carried out August 8 and 11 in Hong 
Kong with a knowledgeable South Korean businessman. 
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mediary to use. He concluded that “a future for business in China exists 
but it is a very vague one.”30 

In late 1987 the South Korean government announced a large-scale de- 
velopment plan for its western coastal region. At the same time the Chi- 
nese government announced a decision to further open the Shandong and 
Liaodong peninsulas. The simultaneity of these two announcements does 
not seem a mere coincidence. Such developments may rather be a natural 
consequence of the rapidly increasing volume of Sino-South Korean trade 
and various other economic contacts between the two countries. South 
Korea’s plan was actually welcomed semiofficially by Pu Shan, president 
of the Chinese Association for International Economic Research (Zhong- 
guo shijie jingji xuehui), who stated that it would be necessary for China to 
cooperate closely with the newly industrialized countries, including South 
Korea, in developing its coastal areas.3! China also seems to have taken a 
very soft position on the fishery issue. A 1988 report revealed that a South 
Korean fishing company signed a contract with China enabling it to fish in 
China’s territorial waters. Considering the past frictions caused by the 
fishery issue, this shows another dimension of Sino-South Korean eco- 
nomic cooperation.>2 


Prospects for Sino-South Korean 

Relations 
The fact that China has maintained economic contacts, both indirect and 
direct, with South Korea indicates a breakthrough in China’s policy to- 
ward Seoul. This significant shift from a “non-policy” to de facto eco- 
nomic diplomacy should be understood within the framework of the 
pragmatic nature of post-Mao Chinese foreign policy. The desire of 
China’s leaders to modernize their economy and assume global responsi- 
bilities gave birth to three characteristics of post-Mao foreign policy. 
First, China needs a peaceful international environment in which it can 
devote itself fully to modernization. Second, China needs capital and tech- 
nology from the outside, without which the modernization plan cannot be 
achieved. Third, the open-door policy, the logical consequence of the de- 
sire for external assistance, requires flexibility rather than the dogmatism 
of the Mao era. These three characteristics at work in Chinese policy to- 
ward Korea mean that: (1) China seeks peace and stability on the penin- 
sula, any disruption of which will lead Beijing to an agonizing dilemma 


30. Interview on June 26, 1987. 
31. Joong-ang Ilbo (Seoul), February 5, 9, March 15, 1988. 
32. Ibid., January 31, 1988. 
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between supporting North Korea and antagonizing the United States and 
Japan, or standing by idly and losing North Korea completely to the So- 

` viet Union; (2) China sees benefit in economic contacts with South Korea, 
which can help China gain foreign currency and medium-level technology 
through trade and joint ventures; and (3) the opening and the maintenance 
of the contacts require abandonment of China’s antagonistic and dogmatic 
posture toward South Korea. 

China’s basic position in dealing with two Koreas seems to be to develop 
economic ties, together with other contacts such as athletic and cultural 
exchange, in ways that do not excessively provoke North Korea. The Chi- 
nese announcement of the crackdown on indirect trade with South Korea 
in 1982 and the closing of the two countries’ first joint venture in 1986 
were, in fact, mere gestures with no lasting effect. They were calculated 
moves on the Chinese side, designed to give North Korea some face (gei 
beihan liudian mianzi). To some extent, this works against the smooth 
development of the economic relations between China and South Korea, 
but recently China seems to be dealing very skillfully with this obstacle. 
First, China seems to have influenced Washington (that, in turn, must 
have an: understanding with Seoul) concerning developing contacts with 
North Korea. The first such signal was detected in March 1987 when 
Washington authorized its diplomats to conduct conversations with North 
Koreans at receptions and in other “neutral” locations. In April, Wash- 
ington hinted at the possibility of lifting the trade ban with Pyongyang as 
part of an effort to reduce tension in the peninsula.*?_ The major player in 
this game proved to be China. Deng Xiaoping, in a meeting with a Japa- 
nese political leader on June 4, 1987, made it clear for the first time that it 
was China that had asked the United States to contact North Korea.*4 
Second, China has expressed its wish to North Korea that the latter should 
open itself to the outside world and try to modernize its economy. In Sep- 
tember 1984, after North Korea’s foreign minister had visited (in January) 
the Shenzhen Special Economic Zone (SEZ), North Korea enacted a joint 
venture law. 

These developments suggest that China is confident that North Korea is 
reluctant to tilt decisively toward the Soviet Union and is interested in 
contacts with the United States. Surprisingly, there was a report that Kim 
Il-Sung, during his visit to China in May 1987, was asked to consider the 


33. New York Times, April 5, 1987. 
34. Joong-ang Ilbo, June 5, 1987. 
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cross-recognition option.’ The report is very important since it was 
China who initiated the proposal. This is a very different position from 
that previously held by China—which was merely to repeat North Korea’s 
position on reunification. In a sense, it may have been a risky move con- 
sidering the Taiwan issue, but one may speculate whether China has come 
to think that “Korea is one problem and China is another.”3® 

Many variables may affect northeast Asian politics in general and Sino- 
South Korean relations in particular, since both the United States and the 
Soviet Union, along with Japan, are deeply involved in the politics of the 
region. Due to its extensive multilateral relationship, China’s relations 
with the United States have remained basically friendly and cooperative, 
and the trend will probably continue as long as China moves along the 
modernization track. The Soviet Union under Gorbachev also seems to 
prefer a more peaceful environment in the region, and even North Korea 
has begun to show a more accommodating attitude toward the outside 
world. Preparation for the smooth succession of Kim Jong II, the absence 
of active supporters outside of North Korea for Pyongyang’s use of vio- 
lence in reunifying Korea, and the serious pressure of its large foreign debt 
all seem to make North Korea more flexible in its foreign policy behavior. 

If this situation continues, the prospects for Sino-South Korean eco- 
nomic relations are more than bright, although the same cannot be said of 
bilateral diplomatic normalization. China will continue to trade with 
South Korea, and it may try hard to develop a way of expanding the direct 
trade to meet its trade deficit. Moreover,, in order to tap into South Ko- 
rea’s advanced medium-level technology, Beijing will strengthen its eco- 
nomic ties with Seoul.37 Despite their low public profile, Sino-South 
Korean economic relations have reached a point where any reverse direc- 


35. Joong-ang Ilbo, May 26, 1987. More recently, Hwang Chang Yop, a party secretary, 
revealed Pyongyang’s willingness to go along with the cross-recognition option, New York 
Times, November 22, 1987. 

36. This was suggested in Chae-jin Lee, “China’s Policy Toward North Korea: Changing 
Relations in the 1980s,” in Robert A. Scalapino and Hongkoo Lee, eds., North Korea in a 
Regional and Global Context (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1986), pp. 180-225, 
esp. p. 205. Deng also allegedly said that the Chinese position of “one country, two systems” 
could be applied to the Korean issue. 

37. Recently Tian Jiyun, vice-premier of the PRC, stated—the first time for a top-level 
Chinese official—that China would develop direct trade with South Korea, New York Times, 
March 14, 1988. In terms of technological cooperation, a PRC scholar has suggested that 
China should make connections between its Special Economic Zones and South Korea’s tech- 
nology-based regions such as Daeduk Industrial Base. See Jin Hungfan, “Economic Rela- 
tions Between China and Asian-Pacific Countries: An Outlook,” paper presented to the 
Conference on Problems and Prospects of the Asian-Pacific Region, August 5-7, 1987, 
Center of Asian Studies, the University of Hong Kong, p. 9. 
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tion is clearly not in the interests of either party. Although providing a 
small percentage of China’s overall trade (about 2.3% in 1986), South Ko- 
rea occupies the seventh place in China’s trade volume. Since 1984, the 
trade volume between China and South Korea has far exceeded that be- 
tween China and North Korea. 

In economic cooperation with South Korea, how far is China willing to 
ignore North Korea? The year 1997 may provide the test for China’s will- 
ingness to maintain and expand its economic as well as diplomatic contacts 
with South Korea. Since Hong Kong has been the most important chan- 
nel for economic relations, whether or not China will allow the South Ko- 
rean Consulate General and other business- and government-affiliated 
institutions to remain in the Hong Kong-Shenzhen Special Administrative 
Region (SAR) will be a good indication of how far China is willing to go in 
its relations with South Korea. This, of course, is based upon the assump- 
tion that China and South Korea do not establish full diplomatic relations 
before 1997. 





LEGISLATORS AND THEIR 
CONSTITUENTS IN SOUTH KOREA 


The Patterns of District 
Representation 


Chan Wook Park 








In most nations, legislators perform distinctive func- 
tions of linkage between their geographically defined constituencies and 
the nerve centers of the government. Legislators whose tenures depend 
upon constituent approval in periodic elections are expected to be respon- 
sive to constituents’ personal and community needs. They can express re- 
sponsiveness by engaging in different forms of linkage activities, including 
(1) policymaking efforts within the legislature to reflect constituents’ inter- 
ests and opinions; (2) communication and contact with constituents; (3) ef- 
forts to meet their demands for services; and (4) endeavors to influence the 
allocation of scarce governmental resources for their benefit. In the con- 
text of South Korean legislative politics, a legislator’s policymaking activi- 
ties are less meaningful than other forms of linkage activities for 
promoting a district’s interests. The National Assembly (Kukhoe) has 
modest power in policymaking relative to the executive branch and the 
bureaucracy. Given the stable majority of the government party and its 
strong discipline, the legislature usually legitimizes the policies of the exec- 
utive.! In all probability, district opinion is a negligible influence on col- 
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1. In the 13th Assembly election held in April 1988, the ruling party failed to secure an 
overall majority for the first time in the Republic’s 40-year history. It remains to be seen 
whether the 13th Assembly can aie check the executive branch and shake off its past 
image as a rubber stamp. 
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lective decision making in the legislative chamber. Instead, the South 
Korean legislator creates responsiveness through contacts with district 
voters, through the provision of particularized constituency service, and 
through individual efforts to get government funds allocated to the district. 
Due to a highly centralized system of government and the absence of local 
representative assemblies, the legislator, tied to a district through the elec- 
toral mechanism, is in a unique position to forge a link between the center 
and peripheries in the polity. 

The central goal of this article is to investigate the patterns of nonpolicy 
linkage activities performed by South Korean legislators on behalf of their 
district voters. I discuss first the character of constituency organizations 
through which legislators structure their communication and contact with 
district voters. Next, I analyze the ways in which legislators communicate 
with, and perform services and allocation for their constituents. Through- 
out the analysis, I elaborate personalistic and particularistic linkages 
forged between legislators and constituents. The analysis further shows 
how legislators’ linkage activities are influenced by power configurations in 
South Korean politics—i.e., the governing party’s monopoly of political 
resources and executive dominance over the legislature. Finally, I explore 
the implications of the findings for representational politics in South Ko- 
rea. 

This study draws on two principal sets of data, each complementary to 
the other. A case study method based on direct participant observation in 
six districts in 1985? was employed to generate descriptions of legislators’ 
activities in what Fenno calls their “natural habitats.”? Also a question- 
naire survey elicited general information about the styles of constituency 
representation from 70 legislators of the 12th National Assembly (April 
1985—April 1988).4 


2. With the consent of the legislators concerned, I accompanied them on trips to their 
home districts during the period of mid-June through mid-August 1985, spending two to 
three days with each of them. I tried to observe, as unobtrusively as possible, their normal 
district activities. The six legislators split evenly into the ruling party (the Democratic Justice 
Party) and the opposition camp. Half of them represented urban and half rural districts. 
One legislator was a freshman, two were in their second terms, and three were third-term 
legislators. 

3. Richard Fenno, Home Style: House Members in Their Districts (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co., 1978), p. 250. 4 

4. The 12th National Assembly consisted of 276 seats. Of those, two-thirds were elected 
from 92 two-member districts and the remaining one-third were filled by means of party lists 
under a proportional system. Of 184 district representatives, 70 (about 40%) responded to 
the questionnaire. The resulting sample does not appear to be seriously biased, since it does 
not differ drastically from the population with respect to the major background variables, 
such as age, party affiliation, legislative career, leadership position, district type, and region. 
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Constituency Machines 

District party [Kongchojik]. The South Korean legislator utilizes the dis- 
trict party to regularize contact with constituents and receive their per- 
sonal or community demands. Despite the fact that the district party in 
South Korea is labeled as the “official” or. ‘formal’ organization 
[Kongchojik], its vitality rests heavily on personalistic connections between 
the legislator and his supporters.> People do not join the grassroots party 
organization because they share common ideological goals or because they 
feel they belong to a distinctive social class. The district party is based 
instead on personal and particularistic bonds between a political boss and 
followers. The boss forms proximate relationships with loyal subordinates, 
including party activists and some local notables. The boss as patron is 
linked to a wider circle of supporters as clients by the mediation of these 
party activists and local notables. In general, the rank and file are mobil- 
ized for a particular politician’s electoral success in the name of a political 
party. Thus, the party is a personalized instrument in the contest for polit- 
ical power. The organization is consolidated by particularistic factors: 
personal acquaintance, school connections, clan ties, and most impor- 
tantly, the boss’s provision of tangible benefits and favors in return for 
electoral support. In brief, the district party is not a “policy-responsive 
linkage” mechanism,® but a political machine based on patron-client ties. 

The character of the district party as a cluster of personal ties can be 
illustrated by specific examples drawn from the 1985 case studies. Assem- 
blyman W, born and brought up in his election district, had spent most of 
his adult life in the nation’s capital. Although he was nominated and 
firmly backed by national leaders of the government party as the candidate 
to replace the retiring legislator from the district in 1985, he did not have a 
well-established personal network there. Because he was not able to build 
up extensive chains of personal relationships overnight, he sought coopera- 
tion from his predecessor and the latter’s loyal followers for the campaign. 
In fact, he “inherited” the organization, staff, and activists from his prede- 
cessor to run his campaign. This type of succession helps minimize the 
unavoidable disruptions occurring when a new politician steps in to repre- 
sent a local party. After getting elected by a narrow margin, Assembly- 


5. Scholars on Korean political culture have treated personalism as an aspect of 
authoritarianism, for example, Yunshik Chang, ‘‘Personalism and Social Change in Korea,” 
in Y. Chang et al., eds., Society in Transition: With Reference to Korea (Seoul: Seoul Na- 
tional University Press, 1982), pp. 29-43. 

6. Young Whan Kihi, “Linkage and Democratic Orientation of Party Elites in South Ko- 
rea,” in Kay Lawson, ed. Political Parties and Linkage: A Comparative Perspective (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1980), pp. 75-99. 
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man W felt he needed a district party staffed by those loyal to him 
personally and systematically set out to replace the old staff with his own 
followers. 

If the national party center loses effective control over its local units due 
to factional disunity as is common with opposition parties, the district 
party organizations also are likely to suffer from factional infighting. As- 
semblyman K’s district was represented by two legislators of the same 
party after a post-1985 election merger of opposition parties. This created 
virtually two separate organizational channels for the same district party. 
Assemblyman K controled the official district party apparatus as his prin- 
cipal base of support. The other legislator had his office within a mile of 
Assemblyman K’s but independent of the official party branch. The two 
groups of followers, formally affiliated with the same party, did not share 
any sense of solidarity. Their party membership was meaningful only 
through personal connections with their respective bosses. In the 1987 
presidential election, the competition for nomination became heated and 
the two personal networks got embroiled in intraparty brawls.” 

It is no surprise that the capacity of bosses to obtain and distribute fa- 
vors and rewards determines the extensiveness and cohesiveness of their 
district party organization. Followers on the fringe of the party structure, 
receiving marginal benefits, find it easy to discard their loyalty to the or- 
ganization and often switch to another. This is especially true in the case 
of opposition district parties which lack ample financial resources and easy 
access to the government. The ruling party’s district unit has a more ex- 
tensive and better-organized mass following. As of August 1985, each of 
the district parties of Assemblymen C, H, and W, all belonging to the 
governing camp, kept the membership size at over 7% of eligible district 
voters. In contrast, Assemblyman L’s district party, which had the most 
extensive coverage of the three opposition district branches included in the 
case studies, claimed only 3% of the residents of voting age. The govern- 
ment party also surpassed the opposition in the organization of activists at 


7, Indeed, Assemblyman K and his district colleague broke from each other again when 
two prominent leaders of the main opposition, Kim Dae Jung and Kim Young Sam, failed to 
agree on a single candidate for the presidential election in December 1987. Assemblyman K 
stayed with Kim Young Sam in the Reunification Democratic Party, while the other legisla- 
tor joined Kim Dae Jung’s creation, the Party for Peace and Democracy. 

8. In South Korea, party membership is a matter of filling out an application form and 
signing it, the entrant does not have to report to the party office, in fact, activists may deliver 
the form and return it when completed to the office staff. Membership entails virtually no 
formal obligation such as compulsory dues. 
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the grass roots, especially in the rural district.2 Such well-structured dis- 
trict organizations were rarely found within any opposition party. 

The stark contrast between two opposing groups is due to the inequali- 
ties in the variety and amount of resources available to a legislator for 
managing the district party organization, including district staff service 
and district party finances, as well as the patronage and government assist- 
ance routinely made available to the ruling party’s district chapter. This 
chapter is well staffed with seven to ten fulltime employees, among whom 
a modicum of specialization takes place—namely, party membership man- 
ager, general affairs manager, vocational group organizer, clerical worker, 
liaison office manager, caseworker, znd so forth. In contrast, the opposi- 
tion district party is staffed by 2 to 5 fulltime workers, who inevitably be- 
come jacks of all trades. The sourzes of revenue for the district party 
include the central party subsidy, the legislator’s private purse, and local 
sponsors such as businessmen in the district. The ruling party provides a 
district unit with a monthly subsidy of 2 million won (roughly US$2,700) 
to help pay staff salaries, office rent, telephone and utility bills, and so on. 
Subsidies from the central headquarżers are not regularly available to op- 
position district parties. The opposition parties are also in a disadvantaged 
position in obtaining sponsorships. Backers of opposition politicians have 
been discouraged in subtle ways from making contributions under the gov- 
ernment’s negative sanctions.!° The opposition district party’s finances 
depend largely on the boss’s own pccket. ' 

Legislators cannot readily arrange patronage jobs for their followers be- 
cause the merit civil service system prevails, but there is still room for 
legislators of the government party to reward party or campaign staffers. 
On the local level, the ruling party’s district boss may guarantee loyal 
workers special recruitment into the ‘ocal administration, a local branch of 
a public corporation, or any private firm within his sphere of influence. In 
addition, the government party’s district staff has a distinct advantage over 


9. The ruling party’s activists at the grass roots are organized as follows: The leader 
(chitojang) is responsible for representing the party members at the level of an urban precinct 
(dong), rural town (up), or township Gnyon). The deputy chitojang represents the party mem- 
bers at the level of a polling section (t’up’yogu). At the next level downward is the 
hwaltongjang who functions in urban block (fong) or rural village (7/) and the lowest basic 
level leader is the deputy Awaltongjang who is in charge of managing party membership in an 
urban neighborhood (pan) or rural hamlet (chaydnburak). For example, Assemblyman W’s 
district party, with about 13,000 members had 35 chitojang, 83 deputy chitojang, 526 
hwaltongjang, and 2,830 deputy Awaltongjang, as of August 1985. 

10. Tax audits of businesses or individuals who contribute money to opposition politicians 
are a common type of negative sanction. See The Washington Post, December 8, 1987, p. 
A20. 
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its opposition counterpart in establishing smooth working relationships 
with local officials, which are vital for serving district needs. Despite its 
vast and well-organized mass following, the ruling party is basically differ- 
ent from the mass parties of Western Europe, which are organized outside 
parliament for the purpose of attaining ideological goals; it should be reit- 
erated that the South Korean district party, whether affiliated with the 
government or the opposition, is based on patron-client ties. 


Informal Organizations [Sachojik]. Every legislator also maintains infor- 
mal or personal vote-gathering machines—sachojik. These organizations 
do not function under an official “banner” and do not overtly serve polit- 
ical purposes. Some individual constituents may have overlapping mem- 
berships both in the party and an informal group, but the two are different 
entities as organizations. Common examples of such informal groups are 
various friendship societies (Kye), clan groups, alumni groups, hiking 
clubs, and other recreation groups.!! The legislators do not necessarily 
have a direct hand in the operation of informal groups affiliated with them. 
They may assume the role of an adviser or counsel whose influence is not 
highly visible. Whether or not they play a direct role in the workings of 
the informal groups, they are expected to offer various favors to their fol- 
lowers in them. 

Assemblyman H sponsored some twenty groups, each organizing infor- 
mally an occupational category in the district such as taxi drivers, barbers, 
stall keepers, or hawkers. These informal groups, virtually created by As- 
semblyman H, promoted friendship and shared interests among their 
members under the assemblyman’s counsel and guidance. Affiliation with 
these groups worked as an important asset for his maintenance of popular- 
ity in the district, and he was enthusiastic about serving the psychic and 
practical needs of his followers in them. Assemblyman L also relied on 
informal organizations, namely those based on clan and school ties. He 
maintained regular contacts with the leaders of his clan group in the dis- 
trict, who helped him secure electoral support from the clansmen in over 
2,000 households. Assemblyman L’s closest friends are his old classmates 
from the most prestigious high school in the district, and he sought help 
from these friends, not only for mobilizing alumni support but also for 
raising funds for his election campaign. j 


11. A South Korean legislator’s sachojik is similar to his Japanese counterpart’s koenkai in 
that both are personal vote-gathering machines apparently independent cf the local party. 
However, unlike the koenkai, the sachojik is not fully regularized nor extensive in its mem- 
bership. The sachojik may penetrate into occupational categories, such as business or trade, 
but it cannot be seen as a voluntary single-interest group as is frequently found in Western 
democracies. 
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There are several reasons why South Korean legislators try to build 
close rapport with their constituents through informal groupings. First, 
the groups provide a means for legislators to bind their loyal supporters 
who are not willing to become involved as party members in overtly polit- 
ical activity. Second, the groups help legislators hold their ground and 
rebuild a support base when formal party organizations decay or lose their 
vigor. Formal party organizations are more or less short-lived. They have 
undergone frequent dissolutions and rehabilitations in the wake of unex- 
pected regime changes, such as the one that followed the military takeover 
in 1979. Informal organizations are by nature more likely to outlive polit- 
ical upheavals than are formal party organizations, and they also are gen- 
erally less costly to manage. Because of its more extensive membership 
and formal structure, the party organization is more taxing than the infor- 
mal groups, particularly for opposition legislators who have few resources. 

When an election approaches, the boundary between the district party 
and informal, nonpolitical organizations becomes blurred. When the party 
organization expands for campaign purposes, it may incorporate informal 
organizations, or such organizations, though they may appear to be in- 
dependent entities, can be given a special political task to deliver the votes 
for the patron. 


Legislators’ Communication and Contact 

in District 
The survey conducted for this study showed that legislators from the dis- 
tricts outside the Seoul area spent an average of 10 days a month in their 
districts. While there, they actively sought out constituents to talk and 
exchange views and information with them. In the survey, legislators were 
asked: “Who are the people you most particularly try to see when you are 
back home?” As expected, legislators most often try to see their district 
party staff and activists, the ones who play the significant role of maintain- 
ing district party channels for communication with constituents (see Table 
1). Another finding is that legislators frequently try to see various local 
leaders—village heads, leaders of social groups, and business and profes- 
sional notables. Local leaders mediate the flow of communication between 
legislators and ordinary voters, and perform brokerage functions whereby 
legislators, as patrons, are associated with general citizens, as clients, in 
exchanges of goods and services for electoral support. 
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TABLE Í Whom Legislators See Most Often in District (in percentages) 


1985 1973 

Types of Constituents First Second First Second 
Party staff and activists 57 21 61 16 
Local social leaders* 27 30 27 53 
Local officials 0 6 6 22 
Friends and relatives 0 9 Not asked 
Ordinary constituents 16 34 6 9 
Total 100 100 100 100 
(N) (70) (70) (83) (83) 


SOURCE: C. L. Kim et al., The Legislative Connection (Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press, 1984), p. 82 for the 1973 data. 

“This category includes village heads, leaders of local associations, and business and 
professional notables. 


Fenno’s concept of layers of support in the district, developed from his 
research on U.S. Congressmen’s activities in their home districts, is also 
relevant to the South Korean legislator. Within the geographically defined 
electoral district, the legislator has a perception of his “reelection constitu- 
ency,” i.e., those in the district whom he thinks vote for him. Within each 
reelection constituency lies a smaller “primary constituency” perceived as 
a cluster of strongest supporters. Finally, he perceives the “personal con- 
stituency” made up of his intimates, i.e., the innermost circle within the 
primary constituency.'? The South Korean legislator’s primary constitu- 
ency consists mainly of the party activists and local leaders he most often 
seeks out in the district. Some of these individuals, together with his fam- 
ily, relatives, and devoted friends, comprise his personal constituency at 
the most intimate level. The personal constituency provides the legislator 
with crucial moral, emotional, and financial help. Individuals in the pri- 
mary constituency help the legislator build his reelection constituency by 
mediating the two-step flow of communication between the legislator and 
his ordinary constituents. 

South Korean legislators tend to give low priority to national political 
issues in communication with constituents. For the most part, the district 
voters’ personal and community concerns are the staple of legislator-con- 
stituent communication. Of the six legislators selected for the 1985 case 
study, only Assemblyman K attached importance to national political is- 


12. Fenno, Home Style, pp. 1-30. 
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sues, such as constitutional revision!? and the democratization of the na- 
tion, when talking with constituents. His emphasis on these national 
issues was influenced by his type of district and his affiliation with the 
main opposition. His district, located in Seoul, is well-developed 
socioeconomically; most of its residents are well-educated, politically so- 
phisticated, and pro-opposition. Assemblyman K belongs to the major op- 
position that launched frontal assaults on the legitimacy of President 
Chun’s leadership, and he stated that he “would rather be a sacrifice on 
the altar of democracy. So my number one priority is to convey my in- 
domitable will to fight against the military dictatorship.” Government 
party Assemblymen C, H, and W, who represent urban and rural districts, 
avoid controversial issues and concentrate instead on public works projects 
and constituents’ personal problems. Each of them attempts to project an 
image of “a dutiful servant” or “the most capable hand” serving the dis- 
trict. Assemblymen L and S, opposition legislators from rural districts, 
are ambiguous in their choice of issue focus. Traditional norms regarding 
communal and cooperative aspects of social life persist in their rural dis- 
tricts, and so the legislators are put under pressure to supply particularized 
benefits and services. However, due to the lack of sufficient resources 
available to them, the opposition legislators cannot engage as actively as 
government party legislators in constituency service and the distribution of 
reward. 

South Korean legislators put strong emphasis on their face-to-face and 
informal contacts with constituents in which personal feelings are freely 
exchanged. Legislators know or try to know as much as they can about 
their constituents as individuals, and they eagerly seek out constituents’ 
names, family backgrounds, means of livelihood, and so on. Emotion and 
affection run deep through legislator-constituent communication. Formal 
meetings and indirect communication via leaflets, newsletters, or other 
mass media are of marginal importance because these techniques are not 
very effective in conveying warm personal tones. Assemblyman H said he 
believes he is “finely tuned in to my constituents. I call many of them 
brothers and sisters. I share deep personal feelings with them.” Assem- 
blyman S, in a brief opening speech at a party activists’ picnic, made the 
following remarks: “We are comrades united by jong [human feelings]. 
We are aboard the same vessel and share the same fate. The relationship 


13. The constitutional controversy centered on the provision prescribing the indirect elec- 
tion of the president through the electoral college, which opposition politicians believed was 
easily manipulable to rubber stamp the ruling Democratic Justice Party’s choice for presi- 
dent. The mass demonstrations in June 1987 forced the ruling camp to concede to the popu- 
lar demand for direct popular election of the president. 
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we share and the mutual aid we e give should ovome all the stronger in 
time of trouble and need.” 

Legislators pay various types of visits to different segments of their con- 
stituėncies. One is the constituency tour, a series of personal visits sched- 
uled well in advance for the purpose of reaching out to voters in various 
parts of the district. Assemblymen C and L, both from rural districts, 
organized constituency tours during the rice-planting season, offering 
farmers laboring in the paddies raw rice wine (makkoli) or actually joining 
the line of farmers in the paddies in a symbolic gesture. These legislators 
hold informal meetings, organized in a question-and-answer format, at the 
homes of local leaders or party activists during the farmers’ slack time. 
Personal visits, more often than not, are casual in nature—unannounced, 
uninvited, and not scheduled too far in advance. In the summer of 1985, 
when a part of Assemblyman C’s district was flooded, he rushed there to 
offer condolences to the victims. His district aide said: 


In our district, the party is very vigilant. We keep track of what is going on in 
every nook and cranny. Sometimes people in the local police and local adminis- 
tration ask us if there is any news. For instance, we might hear, before anybody 
else did, that the Y area was flooded last night. We even know quickly who got 
seriously sick or.died very recently in the district. Once these things are re- 
ported, our boss immediately takes care of them unless he is occupied by other 

_urgent matters. 


Assemblyman H, from an urban district, makes daily visits to a bath house 
located in his district, and talks with people while bathing. He calls this 
practice “the secret of in-the-nude dialogue.” 


; Service Responsiveness 
Another important aspect of constituency representation involves efforts to 
meet various kinds of personal demands raised by constituents. ` Legisla- 
tors find out what problems concern their constituents, and expedite ad- 
ministrative actions to resolve them. By performing such services, 
legislators transmit minți, the wishes and concerns of the ordinary citi- 
zens, to the centers of government. Obviously, legislators are highly sensi- 
tive to the electoral payoffs from energetic service activity. No legislator in 
the case study denied the electoral benefits accruing from constituency ser- 
vice. To no one’s surprise, legislators encounter the heaviest volume of 
personal requests during the election season; every vote becomes important 
and legislators are most vulnerable to popular pressures. According to a 
staffer in Assemblyman W’s district office: “We try hard to help the con- 
stituents as much as we can. When the war [election] is just around the 
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corner, we get flooded by personal requests. . . . Everyone seems to know 
that the campaign period is the right time to raise service requests.” 

As to the kinds of service requests received, 97% of the legislators sur- 
veyed mentioned job seeking as the most frequent category of requests. 
Without exception, all legislators have long waiting lists of job applicants, 
and they find this service activity quite onerous. Another frequent type 
relates to ceremonial occasions, particularly at wedding ceremonies, at 
which legislators are very popular as officiators. Other types of service 
performed upon constituent requests include (according to frequency of 
the responses): interceding with the police or courts for favorable treat- 
ment and in the case of legislators who are lawyers, pleading before the 
court on behalf of constituents; helping to obtain business licenses, per- 
mits, or registrations through administrative agencies; helping to get pro- 
motions and transfers in public or private agencies; providing assistance in 
obtaining bank loans or in securing relief funds and a wide range of com- 
pensations for accidents, planning and zoning projects, shoddy work by 
construction companies, industrial pollution, and so on; making financial 
donations and contributions, such as those to assist constituents with liv- 
ing expenses, children’s school expenses, and local festivals; and helping to 
resolve constituents’ tax disputes with the revenue office. 

In many ways, legislators extend constituency service beyond requests. 
Assemblyman C plays a typical role as a paternalistic leader of the rural 
community he represents by attending scrupulously to the welfare of his 
constituents. He has often acted as go-between in arranging marriages, 
and one person in his district party office is assigned responsibility for 
sending out letters of congratulations and condolences to constituents, 
with about 25,000 letters mailed out annually to high school graduating 
classes, people celebrating birthdays, newlyweds, and bereaved families. 
In addition to letters, other favors are provided depending upon the close- 
ness of the relationship between the legislator and the constituent con- 
cerned. For instance, together with a telegram of condolence, a 
considerable sum of money is usually delivered to the family of a recently 
deceased local notable or party activist. If the deceased is the legislator’s 
special friend or key supporter in his personal constituency, an expensive 
wreath will be sent. ; 

Assemblyman H, an actor-turned-politician, remains a great entertainer 
for senior citizens. At least once a year he organizes a feast in his district 
and invites old people to a huge outdoor noodle party. His former col- 
leagues—actors, singers, and dancers—help by performing gratis on this 
occasion. The feast contributes much to the buildup of his popularity, for 
in Korean society considerable deference is traditionally given the aged. 
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Assemblyman H is also a champion of hawkers and petty merchants who 
constitute a substantial portion of his district’s voters. He frequently inter- 
cedes with the police and other administrative agencies to ease the strin- 
gent enforcement of regulations or to give aid to those under such 
enforcement. He likes to behave as a “big brother” in the district, working 
on behalf of the weak or the poor. 

The data suggest that constituents expect a great deal from their legisla- 
tors; the latter are expected to perform an all-encompassing role as pater- 
nalistic guardians of their constituents’ welfare, in many instances above 
and beyond the call of their formal duties. The legislators in Western de- 
mocracies also cope with constituents’ mundane problems, but their South 
Korean counterparts perform a much more multifaceted and encompass- 
ing role. In those nations where the government has increasingly assumed 
a larger role in the provision of social welfare, the most common personal 
requests coming to a legislator pertain to social security benefits. Hence 
the legislator serves as a “welfare officer,” “errand boy,” or “ombuds- 
man,” acting for the most part as the official middleman between the bu- 
reaucracy and the constituents unfamiliar with, or poorly treated by, the 
complicated administrative process. In South Korea the legislator’s ser- 
vice activity extends far beyond interceding with the bureaucracy. The 
cultural norm induces legislators and their followers to be linked on the 
basis of diffuse and personal exchanges of goods and services. Expected to 
be paternalistic leaders of a local community, legislators are routinely in- 
volved in every aspect of social life. They offer a myraid of services of an 
extremely personal nature, and in so doing, exert an informal influence 
upon nongovernmental entities when necessary. 


Allocation Responsiveness 
Korean legislators strive to steer public funds toward their districts to 
meet constituents’ community needs. Although the National Assembly 
collectively has exercised limited power in a general allocation of re- 
sources, !* individual legislators make every effort to influence specific allo- 
cation decisions made by the executive bureaucracy. Legislators devote an 
inordinate amount of their attention to attracting government funds to 
their districts in the form of public works projects—roads, factories, wel- 


14. The National Assembly does not significantly modify the budget plan. Since its incep- 
tion in 1948, the Assembly has amended no more than 3% of the total amount of the annual 
budget submitted by the government, cuts and additions together. The average rate of modi- 
fication is less than 1%. Hoon Yu, Chaemuhaengjongron (Seoul: Bopmunsz, 1984), p. 246; 
Young-Pyoung Kim, “Chongch’aekkydlchénge Daehan Kukhoeili Yénghyangrydkbunsok,” 
Monograph Series, no. 12 (Seoul: Korean Legislative Studies Institute, 1985), pp. 34-35. 
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fare amenities, schools, cultural centers, drinking water supplies, farming 
facilities, and so forth. Success in these endeavors enable legislators to 
claim credit for the development of their districts, an important personal 
achievement that enhances the chances of reelection. In some cases, it 
may be difficult to discern whether a local project results from the legisla- 
tor’s successful efforts or from government decisions independent of his 
actions. However, even in these instances, the legislator will find it 
electorally beneficial to claim the credit. 

Legislative candidates, typically those of the government party, promise 
their district voters that they will, if elected, arrange for public works 
projects. During the 1985 Assembly election campaign, 92 candidates of 
the ruling Democratic Justice Party pledged a total of 4,016 small-to- 
medium scale projects to be carried out in the following four or five years. 
The estimated cost of these projects was 5 trillion won (@ US$690 mil- 
lion), 2.8 times as much as the total expenditures annually allotted for 
economic development in the overall government budget!!> No legislator 
in the case study flatly denied the existence of electoral rewards accruing 
from offering local projects as promises and engaging actively in obtaining 
funds for them. Of the six, two opposition legislators—Assemblymen K 
and L—are relatively inactive in courting voter support by promising re- 
source allocation, not because they think such activity is of little use for 
electoral purposes, but because they are skeptical of the government’s sup- 
port for their efforts in allocating funds for their projects. 

How do legislators secure local project funds? In the 1985 survey, legis- 
lators were asked to point out the most effective ways to do this, and 78% 
mentioned making informal and personal contacts with top national offi- 
cials. Only 12% said that their activities in the legislative chamber were 
effective in ensuring the allocation of budget funds to their district, while 
6% suggested that they would request the party headquarters and leaders 
to press the government for the projects and 3% mentioned contacting top 
local officials. When legislators are disaggregated into two opposing parti- 
san groups and compared, an overwhelming majority of each group agreed 
that contacting top national officials is the most effective way of getting 
project funds. However, opposition legislators place a higher premium on 
their floor or committee work than do government party legislators who 
place far greater emphasis on appeals to the central party (see Table 2). 


15. The Democratic Justice Party, Tangmyon Hwaltong Chich’im (Seoul: The Democratic 
Justice Party, 1985), pp. 19-20; Hankook Ilbo, Feb 16, 1985, p. 2. 
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TABLE 2 Effective Ways of Obtaining Project Funds (in percentages) 





Government Opposition 
Modes of Getting Funds All Party Party 
Contacting national top officials 78 72 82 
Contacting local top officials 3 4 3 
Floor/committee work within the 
Assembly 12 7 15 
Appeals to central party leadership 6 14 0 
Others’ 1 3 0 
Total 100 100 100 
(N) (68) (29) (39) 


* This category includes mass media campaigns, introducing petitions to the authorities, and 
mobilizing local private resources. 





South Korean legislators exert, on an individual basis, pressure upon 
key officials in the central bureaucracy to make tangible benefits available 
to their districts. In countries with active legislatures, as in the United 
States, the legislators engage in allocational activity mainly by passing bills 
relevant to their constituency needs, competing and bargaining to make 
sure that their constituencies get their fair share. But this is not the case in 
most developing countries where the legislature as a lawmaking body exer- 
cises little influence over the allocation of public funds, and the central 
scene of pork barrel politics lies in the bureaucracy. Legislators try to 
cultivate close personal relationships with senior officials in order to press 
for small-to-medium scale projects. Of course, legislators make direct 
claims upon top national officials much more frequently than upon top 
local officials, since local government agencies are tightly intergrated into a 
“command” system of bureaucracy directed from Seoul. Personal rela- 
tionships with high-ranking officials, forged typically through school ties 
or common birthplaces, are a decisive factor that renders some legislators 
more effective than others in advocating the needs of their districts. As- 
semblyman C, boasting of his effectiveness in allocational activity, was 
asked about the reasons for his success: 


The secret to success in getting public funds lies in a trinity of power, personal 
connection, and- pertinacity. Granted, my affiliation with the government party 
means power. But within the government party, the legislators compete with 
each other for a bigger slice of a fixed pie. Therefore, I have recourse to per- 
sonal connections with high-level bureaucrats in strategic positions who allocate 
public monies. When an incumbent cabinet minister in charge of controlling 
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the funds for a public works project is a high school or college classmate of 
mine, I can get a lot of help from him. But as rule, a one-shot effort does not 
work. I don’t give up quickly if the initial attempt is unproductive. I never 
mind making persistent claims upon the government. 


Given the limited power of the National Assembly over the distribution 
of public funds, opposition legislators cannot fully overcome their disad- 
vantages relative to government party legislators in producing substantive 
outputs by making greater efforts in the legislature. However, opposition 
legislators are more aware of the utility to be gained by criticizing the 
government’s prejudicial action and demonstrating their concern about a 
district’s needs. Of course, both government party legislators and their 
opposition counterparts make all kinds of pitches for favorable resource 
allocation in their speeches and questions. Legislators may query minis- 
ters about projects in their districts or try to convince them of their dis- 
trict’s needs. These gestures are expressed at meetings of the 
committees—home affairs, education and public information, agriculture 
and fisheries, construction, and budget and accounts—whose jurisdictions 
concern a multitude of local projects. These speeches and questions are 
officially recorded so they can be transcribed easily into leaflets to be dis- 
tributed in the districts. Also, the national and local media usually cover 
these constituency-related activities in the Assembly, and this coverage 
may persuade some voters that their legislator cares a great deal about the 
district’s needs. Such symbolic activity is significant, particularly for op- 
position legislators who are less effective in extracting resources from the 
center. 


Conclusion 
This article, in examining the character of the legislator-constituency 
linkage in South Korea, elaborates how personalism, a persistent charac- 
teristic of Korean culture, shapes legislator-constituency linkages. The 
legislator’s district organization through which he channels communica- 
tion and contact with constituents is his personal instrument for an endur- 
ing political life. General policy views or ideological stances do not 
constitute the key to the sustenance of the links between a politician and 
his followers. Instead, particularistic factors predominate, most impor- 
tantly the exchanges of favors for electoral support. In communicating 
with constituents, legislators try to maximize opportunities for face-to-face 
relationships and the transmission of personal feelings. Constituents raise 
a wide variety of personal requests to their legislators, many of which go 
beyond his formal duties. Since the nature of the legislator-constituent 
relationship is diffuse, ill-defined, and highly emotional, the legislator is 
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expected to serve as a guardian of the personal well-being of constituents. 
Local public works projects promoted by a legislator’s initiative also are an 
integral part of reciprocal exchanges with constituents, and for this the 
legislator exploits fully personal connections and contacts with high offi- 
cials in the national bureaucracy. 

The study also reaffirms two salient characteristics of the power config- 
uration in South Korean politics: the formidable inequalities in available 
resources between the governing party and the opposition party, and exec- 
utive dominance over the legislature. The National Assembly as a collec- 
tive body exercises no significant power in general budgetary allocations. 
Instead, individual legislators through personal contact influence specific 
allocation decisions made by the bureaucracy concerning small-to-medium 
public works projects. 

Other things being equal, the government party’s superior resource base 
combined with the political machine in the district produces its relative 
advantage in the legislative election. The control of resources enables gov- 
ernment party legislators to perform higher levels of constituency-related 
activities than opposition legislators, allowing the former to create images 
as good constituency representatives. Also, by fully exploiting the relative 
strength of their political machines, government party legislators usually 
outdo their opponents in the election. !6 

The research suggests a significant reason for the ruling party’s unex- 
pected failure to secure a legislative majority in the 13th Assembly election 
held on April 26, 1988:17 the party could not effectively take advantage of 
its organizational and resource advantage in the campaign. The preelec- 
tion rules change from two-member districts to single-member districts ex- 
panded the number of election districts from 92 to 224. Furthermore, in 
an attempt to consolidate President Roh Tae Woo’s leadership, the ruling 
Democratic Justice Party did not renominate 27 incumbents (32%) of 89 
legislators representing its district units. Consequently, the ruling party 


16. Chan Wook Park, “Constituency Representation in Korea: Sources and Conse- 
quences,” Legislative Studies Quarterly, 13:2 (1988), pp. 225-241. 

17. C. W. Park, “The 1988 National Assembly Election in South Korea: The Ruling 
Party’s Loss of Legislative Majority,” forthcoming in Journal of Northeast Asian Studies. 
Obviously, the most important reason for the ruling party’s loss of legislative majority was 
the regional voting alignment. The ruling party’s showing was dismal in the home cities or 
provinces of three opposition leaders, Kim Dae Jung’s Honam region in particular. Kim Dae 
Jung’s party, thanks to its concentrated regional base of support and the single-member dis- 
trict system, was the most successful in converting votes into seats. As far as the incumbent 
candidates are concerned, however, even after accounting for his party’s regional base, an 
incumbent candidate who was active in servicing the district was more likely to improve his 
electoral support than his colleague who was not. 
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fielded a greater proportion of new candidates than any opposition party. 
Given the character of the district party as a cluster of personal ties, new 
candidates had difficulty obtaining wholehearted support even from party 
activists. This type of organizational problem was detrimental to the rul- 
ing party’s campaign because the essence of the campaign strategy was to 
galvanize the party’s extensive and well-structured organizational channels 
for getting out the vote. This organizational disruption was less evident 
among the opposition parties as they rely more on public criticism of the 
government and activating the oppositional syndrome than on canvassing 
through district party channels. 

Finally, this study notes some possible negative implications of the prev- 
alence of personalistic and particularistic linkages between legislators and 
constituents. The demands for particular favors and projects and politi- 
cians exploitation thereof, encourage costly elections and corrupt prac- 
tices. Particularly in an election season, politicians are under intense 
pressure to distribute favors and benefits. Politicians themselves may stim- 
ulate these demands in order to mobilize “myopic” voters who are hungry 
for (and easily swayed by) immediate and concrete gains. In extreme 
cases, a sudden, big surge in the flow of covert political funds may under- 
mine the rules of the political game and exert an inflationary impact on the 
economy. Also, legislators may engage in influence-peddling to seek com- 
pensation for their service activity. 

The 1988 Assembly election indicated that illegal campaign practices 
remain salient and blatant in South Korea. Some candidates and their 
campaigners made attempts to buy votes with gifts, food, spa trips, and 
cash. Also, huge sums of money went to the nurturing of district parties 
and other vote-gathering mechanisms and to the provision of services and 
favors for voters. However, not only politicians are to blame for all the 
undesirable costs and side effects. The fact is that constituents provide the 
incentives for excessive exercise of the politicians’ influence and even for 
their improper conduct. The extent of the costs and negative consequences 
also depends largely upon the degree to which bureacratic agencies fail to 
reach their ideal goals of impartiality, fairness, and the use of performance 
criteria in carrying out government policies. Despite the costs and possible 
ill effects of legislators’ constituency-related activities, the significance of 
these linkage activities cannot be overemphasized. They provide opportu- 
nities for the exchanges of major concerns and views between legislators 
and constituents, and enable legislators to respond to the interests of dis- 
trict voters. 
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After years of student demonstrations in South Korea, 
the first few weeks of the spring semester of 1987 were unusually quiet. 
Knowledgeable faculty and administrators remarked with puzzlement on 
the calm. Explanations noted the discredit that had accrued to recent “‘left 
adventurist” tactics and also a wait-and-see attitude on the part of the stu- 
dents while rival political groups sparred over constitutional reform. The 
rigors of late winter were also mentioned. 

As the spring progressed, South Koreans watched the political opposi- 
tion fragment over the issue of presidential selection. So deep did these 
fissures become that the opposition party ultimately divided. Shortly 
thereafter, on April 13th, President Chun Doo Hwan announced the sus- 
pension of further constitutional debate until after the 1988 Olympics. He 
also proclaimed a prohibition on discussion of the subject and of his deci- 
sion. At that point student passions resurfaced. What followed was one of 
the most violent periods of student activity in Korean history. It was 
joined by increasing expressions of dissent from the population as a whole 
and by intense behind-the-scenes maneuvering by a number of groups, in- 
cluding representatives of the U.S. government. The culmination of this 
activity was the humiliating June 29 retreat by the governing party from 
President Chun’s decision. Unrest continued, however, with a massive fu- 
neral demonstration in early July for Lee Han Yul, a Yonsei University 
student killed by tear gas canister fragments, and with demonstrations into 
the summer by workers demanding better pay and working conditions. 
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In May and June, as tension escalated, there were alarming confronta- 
tions between students and police. Violence between the antagonists at the 
point of confrontation was often intense, involving physical assault by both 
sides, the use of Molotov cocktails by students, and the liberal firing of tear 
gas canisters by the police. All of this was fully recorded for a worldwide 
television audience, as it was intended to be. The impression that was im- 
parted was of a nation close to chaos. 

The reality of this period of turmoil was quite different from the impres- 
sion conveyed by television. While not minimizing the violence nor the 
disruption of urban life that on occasion took place, the general environ- 
ment, even within a few hundred yards of a demonstration, was one of 
placid calm and social order. In many cases the demonstrations had a 
highly choreographed quality, with both sides seemingly quite familiar 
with the roles they would play in their dangerous minuet. Absent was the 
violent blowing up of police stations, as in the Philippines, or the savage 
and murderous terrorism by both sides that has been so familiar in North- 
ern Ireland or in Argentina in the 1970s. Absent also was the bloody frag- 
mentation of a society such as the world has witnessed in Beirut. Most 
clearly missing was use by the government of deadly force in mob dispersal 
techniques. South Korean university students are angry but they are also 
disciplined and restrained. Clearly a number of factors can be advanced to 
explain this restraint including the use of selective brutality by the police, 
the danger of being labeled a communist in a nation still technically at war 
with its northern half, spectacular economic growth that has robbed eco- 
nomic grievances of their full potency, the homogeneity of the population, 
an emphasis on restraint in general in social life (inculcated in socializa- 
tion), etc. Fully mindful of the importance of these factors, this article will 
focus especially on values that motivate student opposition. In this presen- 
tation I will attempt to show how these values frame the issue of dissent, 
providing both a rationale for action and a guide for appropriate behavior. 


The Research Instrument and Methods 
In May of 1987 a questionnaire focusing on issues of equality was adminis- 
tered to 296 students at Yonsei University in Seoul. This institution, one 
of the foremost in Korea, is privately funded. It has a missionary back- 
ground, now little in evidence, and caters especially to academically suc- 
cessful students from above average income families. The graduates of 
Yonsei can reasonably expect to mount the ladder of success in Korean 
society. They are clearly a special group, many of them privileged from 
birth. With perhaps less cause to be discontented than others, they never- 
theless, as young scholars, have inherited an old Confucian mandate to 
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bear moral witness to the world regarding the deficiencies of rulers and the 
ills of society. 

The total sample was almost evenly matched between men and women 
(52.7% males and 47.3% females). They ranged in age from 17 to 30 with 
the largest group being 20 years old; 94% of the sample was below 24 
years of age. Regarding religion, over 57% declared none, slightly over 
36% stated they were Christians, and the remainder declared themselves 
to be Buddhists. No data regarding general political inclinations (radical, 
conservative, etc.) were obtained. The questionnaire (translated from En- 
glish into Korean) was a 34-item instrument administered in various com- 
munications classes. There were two types of questions—one offering two 
possible responses to a general statement and another that asked respon- 
dents to select a preferred position on a scale that measured affinity to two 
opposed statements. Some of the questions duplicated those (from a vari- 
ety of tests) that were reported on by Herbert McClosky and John Zaller; 
three others came from the work of Sidney Verba and Gary Orren.! These 
questions, given to large samples of Americans, were included in order to 
compare Korean and American responses. However, since the samples are 
not comparable in size or composition, no statistical tests were carried out 
comparing the response sets. The data presented here for the Yonsei stu- 
dents are selective; those questions found by factor analysis to be related 
bear the principal burden of the argument. Reporting is in terms of fre- 
quency distribution. Where data from an American sample exists, they 
also are made available. Additional material, as relevant, is used to sup- 
port the general argument. 


Attitudes About People and Society 
In response to the question, at birth people are: (a) equal; (b) unequal, the 
Yonsei students come down strongly, but not overwhelmingly, on the side 
of “equal” (61.8% versus 34.5%; 3.7% no response). Although for many 
students a condition of natural, original equality characterizes humans, 
this belief carries with it no disposition to enforce uniformity in the choices 
that people make. Equality, it seems, is a matter of opportunity not re- 
sults. This is seen in the response pattern to a related statement: in an 
ideal society people should: (a) be allowed to make their own decisions; 
(b) be given rewards that are pretty much the same as others. In answer- 
ing, the respondents almost unanimously selected “a” (96.6% versus 


1. Herbert McClosky and John Zaller, The American Ethos: Public Attitudes Toward Cap- 
italism and Democracy (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1984); Sidney Verba 
and Gary R. Orren, Equality in America: The View From the Top (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1985). 
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1.7%; 1.7% no response). Clearly, equality in the sense of sameness is 
only a starting point, an original condition. As this essay will show, how- 
ever, the commitment to autonomy of choice does not displace the value 
that speaks to the desirability of commonality. It is the tension between 
these two values, I believe, that energizes the politics of student opposition 
in South Korea. In this drama, potentially inconsistent beliefs are not re- 
solved in favor of one or the other in the manner that cognitive dissonance 
theory would suggest. Rather, in accordance with the principle of cogni- 
tive efficiency, they cohabit the mind, with those who hold them often 
unaware of the inconsistency.2 As a consequence, because beliefs are not 
reshaped toward consistency, different beliefs may be salient in different 
situations. More important, the inconsistency is masked by the displace- 
ment onto a particular group of elites of those aspects of the incongruity 
that are negatively evaluated. 

Tension in the student responses between autonomy and solidarity is 
best noted by reference to two other questions. In the first of these the 
statement reads: the best image of a society is of: (a) a community work- 
ing together; (b) different people doing different things. In choosing a re- 
sponse most of the students selected response “‘a” (77.0%); less than one- 
fifth chose response “b” (18.9%; 4.1% no response). The last question 
was more pointedly personal and less obviously connected to the issue of 
autonomy versus solidarity. It asked the following: the kind of person 
that I dislike is one who: (a) is always telling others what to do; (b) only 
looks out for himself. For this question 35.1% of the students selected 
response “a” and 60.5% selected response “b” (4.4% no response). Look- 
ing out for number one is not, it would seem, highly favored. The wish for 
freedom of choice, then, which the students clearly desire, is conditioned 
by a requirement to be unselfish in those choices. 

Yonsei students, it is clear, want people to be able to make their own 
decisions in life. These choices, however, are hedged by restrictions. If a 
decision is interpreted by others as socially irresponsible—looking purely 
to one’s own interests—then many of the students feel that such a decision 
is a wrong one. Youthful idealism may be partly at work here, of course. 
It is also the case that no society can permit unlimited freedom of choice. 
In addition, however, the students pointedly set high store on a commu- 
nity that works together. It seems reasonable to infer that for them, mak- 
ing decisions freely means, ideally, those decisions that will strengthen the 
cohesion and harmony of the group. But who judges the rightness of a 
decision? And which group is the one that is important? 


2. James R. Kluegel and Eliot R. Smith, Beliefs About Inequality: Americans’ Views of 
What Is and What Ought to Be (New York: Aldine De Gruyter, 1986), pp. 14-18. 
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Values molded by social institutions are the lens through which we see 
the world. -Traditional Koreans, in line with the experience of other 
Asians, put special emphasis on the family and familial relationships. The 
five Confucian virtues of love, uprightness, propriety, knowledge, and reli- 
ability were felt to be especially required within the family, while their 
external manifestation was cause for the enhancement of the family’s col- 
lective face. Outside of the family the government was the most important 
institution, followed to a lesser extent by religious organizations. The cru- 
cial measure of government, as of subject behavior, was the propriety, be- 
nevolence, and uprightness of its officials. Bad rulers there surely were. 
Governance, however, was always conducted within a framework of ideal- 
istic expectations about the appropriate behavior of both sovereign and 
subject. In society, as in the family, social life was hierarchical, girded by 
loyalty to persons and the ritualistic observance of behavioral forms. Au- 
thoritarianism on the part of the rulers was to be matched by submissive- 
ness on the part of the ruled. Emphasis at all levels was on the collectivity 
and on unselfish—i.e., non-individualistic—actions.* This last characteris- 
tic implied both fatalism and an antimaterialistic approach to life.4 

Obviously Korean values today are not a clone of those of the past. 
There is, however, an important trend line from that past to the present. 
The family is clearly an institution of greater importance than it is in con- 
temporary U.S. society, but it has been joined by an emphasis on the state 
and an increase in identification with society as a whole. Such sentiments, 
I believe, underlie the findings of the National Unification Board. In 1983, 
93.7% of those surveyed (9,292) stated that national unification (i.e., 
North and South) must be achieved; in 1985 nearly half of 20,000 respon- 
dents (by far the largest category) declared that the recovery of homogene- 
ity was the most important reason for unification. Korean values are still 
highly informed by an emphasis on collectivity. 

In at least three other areas important for this study, there has been a 
carryover of values from the past. Woo Kon Yoon reports high support 
for authoritarian attitudes, almost double that of Americans and British.® 
Koreans, it is said, continue to respect rightful authority and to behave 





3. Bun Woong Kim, “The Korean Political Psyche and Administration” in Korean Public 
Bureaucracy, eds., Bun Woong Kim and Wha Joon Rho (Seoul: Kyobo Publishing, Inc. 
1982), pp. 124, 132. 

4. Wan Ki Paik, “A Psycho-Cultural Approach to the Study of Korean Bureaucracy,” 
ibid., p. 65. 

5. Se Hyun Jeong, “Domestic Factors and Sources Influencing the Korean Unification 
Process,” Asian Perspective, 10:1 (Spring-Summer 1986), pp. 89, 90. 

6. Woo Kon Yoon, “Korean Bureaucrats’ Behavior: The Effect of Personality on Behav- 
ior” in Kim and Rho, Korean Public Bureaucracy, pp. 96-97. 
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authoritatively when in positions of power. There has been, however, a 
modification of ideals about governance toward values that uphold demo- 
cratic participation. This was seen as early as 1960 in the student uprising 
against the Rhee regime, widely heralded at the time as a victory of de- 
mocracy over dictatorship.” Government is still judged by its moral char- 
acter but according to different standards now. On the other hand, some 
traditional values still function to real effect. The 1960 uprising also re- 
vealed strong negative feelings about the purported materialistic corrup- 
tion of governmental elites. Indeed, South Korean elites are keenly aware 
of such criticism; they are said to be repulsed by aspersions cast upon them 
(especially by the North) of luxury and excessive privilege. At the same 
time they do not want to give up these privileges.® 


Character and Society 

Almost two-thirds of the Yonsei students believe that people are born 
equal; in society as it actually is, however, they clearly see people as un- 
equal in their capabilities and in the rewards that they receive. The pre- 
vailing attitude, not without ambivalence, seems to be that people ought to 
be equal and might be if they were treated equally; notwithstanding, some 
are still better than others. Two questions tapped these sentiments (see 
Table 1). 

For the first question the American general public and the Yonsei stu- 
dents are almost diametrically opposed. Nearly three-fourths of the stu- 
dents feel that teaching that some people are better than others only 
recognizes the facts (versus 12% for Americans). At the same time close 
to two-thirds say that people would be about the same if they were treated 
equally. Clearly something intrudes in this equation. If I interpret the 
responses to the second question correctly, they suggest that many stu- 
dents believe that there is some sort of “treatment” in society that vitiates 
the ideal of equality. 

One way to increase our understanding of this issue is by asking ques- 
tions regarding personal qualities that differentiate people. The purpose is 
to determine what factors might justify unequal treatment. Two questions 
give clues regarding this matter (see Table 2). 


7. Han Shik Park, “Two Ideologies in One Country: The Prospect for National Integra- 
tion in Korea” in Korean Reunification: New Perspectives and Approaches, eds., Tae-hwan 
Kwak, Chonghan Kim, and Hong Nack Kim (Seoul: Kyungnam University Press, 1984), p. 
137. 

8. Manwoo Lee, “Domestic Factors Influencing the Korean Unification Process,” Asian 
Perspective, 10:1 (Spring-Summer 1986), p. 51. 





TABLE 1 


Question Yonsei American 
Students General 
Public* 

(%) (%) 

i. Teaching that some kinds of people are better than 
others: 

a. goes against the idea of equality 26.7 74 

b. only recognizes the facts 72.3 12 

c. declined to choose or missing 1 15 


2. Which of these opinions do you think is more correct: 


a. like fine race horses, some people are just naturally 33.4 30 
better than others 

b. all people would be about the same if they were 64.5 42 
treated equally 

c. declined to choose or missing 2 28 


n= 296 n = 967 


* Responses for Americans are drawn from Herbert McClosky and John Zaller, The American 
Ethos: Public Attitudes Toward Capitalism and Democracy (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1984), pp. 66, 71. In the American questionnaire, response “a” for the first 
question was worded “goes against the American idea of equality.” Response “a” for the second 
question read “like fine race horses some classes of people are just naturally better than others.” 








TABLE 2 
Question Yonsei American 
Students General 
Public* 
(%) (%) 
1. The profit system 
a. teaches people the value of hard work and success 63.2 54 
b. brings out the worst in human nature 32.8 16 
c. declined to choose or missing 4.1 29 
n= 296 n= 938 
2. Competition, whether in school, work, or business: 
a. leads to better performance and a desire for 79.4 76 
excellence 
b. is often wasteful, destructive, and unfair for those 18.9 10 
who cannot do well ; 
c. declined to choose or missing 1.7 14 


n =296 n= 179 


*Ibid., pp. 120, 155. The American responses for the second question were originally reported in 
two categories: those with incomes under $6,000 and those with incomes over $35,000. The 
percentage difference between these groups was not more than 3%. They were, therefore, combined 
in the table given here. An inconsistency in their percentages for the under 56,000 group was 
arbitrarily corrected for in the “declined to choose” category. 
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Although Americans are slightly less sure that the profit system teaches 
the value of hard work and success than the Yonsei students (they are also 
less inclined to believe that it brings out the worst in human nature), both 
groups are virtually equal in their belief that competition generally is 
highly beneficial for the individual. Competing and doing one’s best are 
valued (although at the same time about one-third of the students also 
believe that a profit system, which presumably fosters competition, brings 
out undesirable personal characteristics). These are points of view that are 
worth pursuing, keeping in mind the generally favorable attitudes about 
competition in general. 

By and large the students want to respect authority; 62.8% of them 
stated that a person with a position of responsibility such as a professor, 
judge, or high government official was entitled to respect (33.8% advo- 
cated equal treatment and 3.4% no response). This respect is presumably 
the reward for hard work and competitive skill. While these qualities le- 
gitimately divide people into categories of better and worse, there is some- 
thing else, it would seem, that is perceived as keeping the divisions of 
society from being natural and justified. In some cases meager deserts are 
not thought to be the fault of character but are, rather, the consequence of 
unjust behavior on the part of others. Three questions tapped these senti- 
ments (see Table 3). 

The Yonsei students are about evenly divided on the question of 
whether the relationship between workers and management is supportive 
or conflictual. In this regard they are different from the American general 
public which believes that these two groups generally share the same inter- 
ests. The most startling differences, however, appear on the next two ques- 
tions which explore the reasons for poverty and failure. The sentiments 
here are unambiguous. Slightly over four-fifths of the student respondents 
believe that the wealthy and powerful enforce poverty and that failure 
springs from unequal initial opportunities. The students believe, over- 
whelmingly, that there are some in society who control the life chances of 
others in a harmful way. 

What is the appropriate response to authority that is seen as powerful 
and potentially malignant? With distaste perhaps, but with marked uni- 
formity, Koreans in general respond by hard work, loyalty to the organiza- 
tion of which they are a member, and, submissiveness. The student 
“demonstration” admired abstractly by the public, is said to be an excep- 
tion to this pattern, a response that moralistic students, in their anomalous 
position as nonproducing adults, have more freedom than others to engage 
in. Even for students, however, open expression of resentment is not a 
common reaction. 
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TABLE 3 
Question Yonsei American 
Students General 
Public* 
(%) (%) 
1. Workers and management 
a. have conflicting interests and are natural 47.0 13 
enemies 
b. share the same interests in the long run 51.7 64 
c. declined to choose or missing 1.4 23 


n= 296 n= 938 


2. The poor are poor because 


a. they do not try hard enough to get ahead 14.2 24 
b. the wealthy and powerful keep them poor 82.8 21 
c. declined to choose or missing 3.0 55 


n = 296 n = 938 
3. When people fail at one thing after another it usually 


means 
a. they are lazy and lack self-discipline 14.5 34 
b. they were not given a good enough chance to 84.1 15 
begin with 
c. declined to choose or missing 1.4 52 


n= 296 n= 938 


*Ibid., pp. 125, 179. American responses for the first question were aggregated from various 
categories set forth by the authors under General Public. 


Although dependence may breed a desire for independence, few have 
the option of acting on these urges (including students). Rather, as a Gal- 
lop poll of 500 randomly sampled employees of 100 firms indicated, close 
intimacy with high ranking persons was deemed the most important factor 
for success in life (cited by 43.5% of the respondents).? Duties not rights 
define the relationship between leaders and led in all institutions. In this 
family-type atmosphere nonperformers are subject to harsh disciplinary 
action; the winners reap prizes and material benefits. No one understands 
this better than students for whom academic success is a prerequisite for 
further advancement in life. 


9. “Salaried Men Place Top Priority on Intimacy with Higher-ups: Poll,” The Korea Her- 
ald, March 25, 1987, p. 3. A 
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Prospects for Change 

The Yonsei students were given several questions that afforded them the 
opportunity to select a preferred position relative to two opposite state- 
ments. On one of these they were asked whether inequality was the conse- 
quence of personal failure or the operation of the “system;” as Table 4 
shows they opted heavily for the latter explanation. Despite generally neg- 
ative feelings about the fairness of the system, the students still believe, 
marginally, that Korean people are more equal now than they were in the 
past. Somewhat more decisively they also believe that greater opportunity 
exists now than it did 50 years ago. These feelings were indicated by re- 
sponses to two other questions (see Table 5). 


TABLE 4* (n = 296) 


The main reason some people In between Those who have less than others 
have less than others is that the almost always have only them- 
system does not give all people selves to blame 
an equal chance 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


22.0% 27.4% 19.6% 19.3% 74% 4.1% 0.3% 


* Question taken from Sidney Verba and Gary R. Orren, Equality in America: The View from 
the Top (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1985), pp. 296-97. 





TABLE 5 (n = 296) 


1. People are more equal now In between People are less equal now 
than they were fifty years ago than they were fifty years ago 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


3.0% 13.2% 22.6% 31.8% 12.2% 10.8% 6.4% 


2. People have more opportunity In between People have less opportunity 


now than they did fifty years now than they did fifty years 
ago ago 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


3.4% 24.3% 28.0% 24.3% 10.8% 6.8% 2.0% 


Although the “system” clearly is not viewed very positively by the stu- 
dents, there are persistent reports that important segments of the popula- 
tion do perceive progress and are relatively satisfied with present 
conditions. The middle class, a burgeoning group best observed at rush 
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hour in Seoul, is said to be content with its rapidly rising standard of liv- 
ing. They would like, it is averred, a greater say in political affairs but not 
if doing so would be at the expense of their new-found prosperity. In like 
manner 82.5% of 1,900 housewives from across the country report “no 
qualms about the traditional role . . . of running the house and taking good 
care of their children and husbands.”’!° Is it possible, then, that dislike of 
the system is restricted to students, that others are content with the pres- 
ent situation with its improvements over past conditions? 

It is certainly the case that with regard to equity South Korea does very 
well by any standard measurement of income distribution. Moreover, the 
workers (who demonstrated violently in the summer of 1987 for higher 
wages and better working conditions) were reported to have increased 
their average monthly salary in 1986 by a very respectable 8.2%.'! If this 
figure is accurate (government press releases are often alleged to misrepre- 
sent the facts), then one might assume that a continuation of income im- 
provements for the workers and others would steadily improve long term 
prospects for political tranquility. Such a conclusion, unfortunately, 
would miss an essential feature of the Korean social landscape. South 
Koreans are obsessed with the question of income distribution. Rightly or 
wrongly they assume that the gap between rich and poor is widening and 
that a real chasm has opened up between those who “have” and those who 
“have-not.” There is pervasive envy and suspicion and a feeling on the 
part of many that they are being mistreated. Material goods, it is widely 
said, are being given priority over human feeling. 

Strong feelings about inequality have had political consequences. Prior 
to the current period of relative relaxation, leaders of several labor organi- 
zations were arrested for encouraging workers to see themselves as an op- 
pressed group.!? Anger over perceived oppression goes beyond that which 
is leveled at a traditional spoils system where preference is given to family 
members and to cronies related by school ties or by common provincial 
origin. The sense of Aan, or frustration and rancor over mistreatment, !? is 
much more the consequence of material display (chauffeur-driven cars, 
etc.) by a new group of privileged in a newly affluent society. It is aggra- 
vated by well-publicized displays of ostentation, such as have occurred 


10. Karen Elliott House, “Korea’s Middle Class Prefers Prosperity to Democracy,” The 
Korea Herald, June 12, 1987, p. 4 (reprinted from the Wall Street Journal); “Survey Finds 
Korean Women Content in Mold of Housewife,” The Korea Herald, April 17, 1987, p. 9. 

11. “Industrial Workers’ Salaries Rise an Average 8.2% in 1986,” The Korea Herald, 
March 27, 1987, p. 3. 

12. Susan Chira, “South Korea’s Boom: Era of Dizzying Change,” The New York Times, 
April 7, 1987, p. 4. 

13. Ibid. 
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with the lavish gifts and ceremonies associated with upperclass weddings. 
Given these feelings of resentment it will come as no surprise that a news- 
paper survey found that narrowing the gap between rich and poor was 
seen by a wide cross section as the most pressing issue in society. !4 

It is not just the students, therefore, who appear to believe that the sys- 
tem does not give everyone an equal chance. In seeking to remedy this ill, 
however, the Yonsei students (with the exception of the Marxist minority) 
do not have a clear set of objectives. Rather, their aspirations focus 
around a desire for a restored community where concern will be shown for 
people’s needs and where the government will guarantee rights regarding 
participation and equality of treatment. The anomaly is that the students 
seek these ends together with unequal reward for talent and ability (pre- 
sumably devoid of the particularism and selfishness that is felt to taint the 
present system). 

As was pointed out earlier one component of student values supports 
solidarity and the importance of community members caring for each 
other’s needs. The answers to two questions revealed this (see Table 6). 
Many more Koreans than Americans believe in community and the right 


TABLE 6 
Question Yonsei American 
Students General 
Public* 
(%) (%) 
1. The way property is used should mainly be decided: 
a. by the individuals who own it 39.5 58 
b. by the community since the earth belongs to 58.8 22 
everyone 
c. declined to choose or missing 1.7 20 


n= 296 n= 938 
2. In dealing with people the most important thing is: 


a. to care about them and be aware of their needs 54.1 data 

b. to allow them to make their own decisions 44,3 not 

c. declined to choose or missing 1.7 available 
n = 296 


*McClosky and Zaller, The American Ethos, p. 143. 





14. Dong-A Ilbo, April 1, 1987, p. 1. 
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TABLE 7 
Question Yonsei American 
Students General 
Public* 
(%) (%) 
1. If workers are not receiving equal treatment in jobs 
or housing: 
a. they should strive harder so that they will 26.7 24.8 
receive better treatment 
b. the government should step in to see that they 69.9 52.8 
are treated the same as everyone else 
c. declined to choose or missing 3.4 22.4 


*Ibid., p. 98. In the American questionnaire the word “minority” was used instead of the 
word “worker.” Response “a” read “they should try to act better so that they will be 
accepted.” The figures in this table for Americans are a recalculation of responses originally 
presented in terms of the respondents’ political sophistication. 








TABLE 8* (n = 296) 


Workers should have more say In between The important decisions should 


in important decisions than they be left to management 
do now 

1o 2 3 4 5 6 7 
40.9% 35.1% 14.9% 6.8% 1.4% 0.7% 0 





*Question from Verba and Orren, Equality in America, pp. 296-97. 


TABLE 9* (n = 296) 


All people should earn about In between People with more ability should 
the same earn higher salaries 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
4.4% 7.1% 11.5% 15.9% 26.7% 23.0% 11.1% 


*Ibid., pp. 298-97. 


of that community to dispense rewards. In an earlier question it was noted 
that when asked whether, in an ideal society, people should be allowed to 
make their own decisions or be given rewards that are pretty much the 
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same for everyone, the students opted overwhelmingly (96.6%) for making 
their own decisions. When the importance of allowing others to make in- 
dependent decisions was contrasted with caring for others, however, the 
preference for individual decision making declined dramatically. Clearly 
the students want freedom of choice, but this desire is mixed with strong 
feelings about the obligation of the “community” to make crucial decisions 
that are binding on everyone. 

Who represents this community? The answer is twofold. On the one 
hand the government is seen as having a role to play; on the other, the 
disadvantaged are seen as having a right to make important decisions for 
themselves. These sentiments are shown in Tables 7 and 8. Three out of 
ten of the Yonsei students feel the government has an obligation to see that 
workers receive equal treatment. The government clearly is not expected 
to be passive, but is to “step in” and ensure fair treatment. Vis-à-vis man- 
agement, however, the students definitely want the workers themselves to 
have more say. This was revealed in the responses to the question in Table 
8. 

The great majority of students want the workers to have more say and 
they feel that the government should help them against what many stu- 
dents feel is a self-serving business class. This would heal, they believe, a 
fractured community. Giving the workers more say, however, does: not 
mean that the “truly” talented should not be rewarded more than others. 
This contradictory assessment (in the sense that the workers, once empow- 
ered, might have different ideas about reward and talent than the students) 
makes sense only if we assume that the students believe that those who are 
“truly” able would represent the interests of the workers and would gov- 
ern justly. The idealism in this sentiment, if I have judged it correctly, 
harkens back to a traditional Confucian view of the moral official. That 
this sentiment should come dressed largely in leftist rhetoric should be no 
cause for wonderment. Rather, the reverse is true. In a society that has 
changed so rapidly it would be surprising if traditional values were not 
apparent, albeit in a form appropriate for different circumstances. 

Tables 9 and 10 show unambiguously the degree to which the students 
believe that the able (dare we suspect that they mean themselves?) should 
have more reward than others. The split in student values is once again 
revealed. They believe that individuals should be rewarded but this re- 
ward is justified only in the context of community values. What is a con- 
tradictory set of beliefs is thus reconciled. In the reconciliation, however, 
a channel is opened for the criticism of current power holders whose 
choices are said to be self-rewarding. It is with this lever that student 
political activity proceeds. 
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TABLE 10 
Question Yonsei American 
Students General 
Public* 
(%) (%) 
Under a fair economic system 
a. all people would earn about the same 19.9: 7 
b. people with more ability would earn higher 79.7 78 
salaries 
c. declined to choose or missing 0.3 15 


n= 296 n= 938 
*McClosky and Zaller, The American Ethos, p. 84. 


Conclusion 

The Yonsei students and the American general public agree that those 
with greater ability should receive more reward. It is my strong feeling, 
however, that for Korean students the idea of ability is infused with a 
moral quality to a degree far greater than for Americans. One conse- 
quence of this is a propensity to be very sensitive regarding status differ- 
ences and to judge leadership less by pragmatic than by moral criteria. 
Those in positions of responsibility may be highly effective managers of 
economic growth or skillful leaders of military organizations. These at- 
tributes count for little, however, when a moral failing has been perceived. 
Then, an uncompromising stance is called for in order to protect the com- 
munity. The politics of bargaining and compromise is thus fraught with 
difficulty for such behavior is seen as leading potentially to the violation of 
sacred principle. More expected is the zero-sum game of kokhan 
t’uchaeng (all-out or unlimited struggle).!° Small wonder that party and 
factional disputes, reported in the press, seem curiously devoid of issue 
orientation. Instead, name-calling and charges of illegality and impurity 
fill the ears of the public. 

The students are no less prone in this regard than their elders. Enraged 
by their government over the years, they have repeatedly taken to the 
streets to vent their feelings. Nor are they likely to stop now even though 
greater democratization may be in the offing. If the analysis here is cor- 


15. Yong Soon Kim, “Issues and Problems of Korean Unification,” in Kwak, Kim and 
Kim, Korean Reunification, p. 95. 
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rect, the source of discontent goes beyond the government, sizable though 
that irritant has been. What lies ahead is a more protracted and focused 
opposition against a business elite that, rightly or wrongly, is seen as im- 
moral. Given the pace of change, and the small likelihood of its abating, 
tension surrounding distributive issues—and questions of proper govern- 
ance with regard to these issues—is not likely to dissipate soon. At the 
same time the students have been socialized to loyalty to their society and 
they have an abiding and deep sense of community. While these feelings 
do not mitigate the urge to speak out against perceived injustice, they have 
restrained resorts to terrorism and declarations of civil war. The politics 
of opposition, then, is fierce but controlled. Unlike the war between the 
North and South, the game of politics is being played by rules that both 
sides recognize. 

It is out of this matrix of values that student dissent proceeds. Radical 
students (not isolated as a group in this study) will have difficulty, I be- 
lieve, in achieving a substantial following to the degree that their policies 
are seen by the majority as destructive of community solidarity. By the 
same token, however, many elites are seen as engaging in undesirable indi- 
vidualistic behavior that also violates the community. As a consequence, 
while there is little prospect of terrorism and revolution, there is also little 
hope for tranquility. 








PAKISTAN UNDER ZIA, 1977-1988 


Shahid Javed Burki 








“I do not regret the death of Zia,” said Benazir 
Bhutto,! the daughter of Zulfikar Ali Bhutto who was deposed by General 
Zia ul-Haq in July 1977 and executed in 1979. The Times (London) called 
Zia’s demise in a plane crash near the Punjab city of Bahawalpur on Au- 
gust 17, 1988, “a bad death for the West.”2 U.S. Secretary of State George 
Shultz called his trip to Islamabad to attend Zia’s funeral “a journey in 
sorrow,” and said that Zia was “a defender of Pakistan’s freedom and in- 
dependence and a steadfast champion of the Afghan cause.’ 

“The passing of Zia the dictator will not be regretted: Zia the some- 
times confused human being will be recalled with affection. Zia the soldier 
has a decent place in the momentous recent history of the region. He did 
more than most to save it from Russia. That is not a bad epitaph,” wrote 
The Economist.4 In a statement issued by the People’s Party of Pakistan 
(PPP), the political organization headed by Benazir Bhutto, Zia’s contri- 
bution to rolling back the Soviet advance toward South Asia was recog- 
nized but not much else was found in his record that was worthy of praise. 
“Internationally, Zia may be remembered as the man who stood up to the 
Soviets after they entered Afghanistan,” the statement said. “But in Paki- 
stan, he will be remembered as the man who illegally seized power, and 
after eleven and a half years of repressive rule, left behind nothing: debt 
and mortgages, hunger and unemployment, exploitation and discrimina- 
tion, drugs and corruption.” Zia was not fond of calling himself a demo- 
crat but he did not like the label of dictator either. He certainly did not 
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picture himself as a ruthless leader, totally oblivious of human rights. The 
Times in its editorial had this to say about the dead president: “Since 
coming to power, General Zia has carried out some harsh measures of 
repression against his opponents, most notably the execution of Mr. 
Bhutto himself. But his predecessor had at least as much blood on his 
hands as General Zia accumulated—probably more. Government in Paki- 
stan is not for the tender-hearted.”® 

Who was Zia-ul-Haq? Why was he chosen by Prime Minister Zulfikar 
Ali Bhutto to head the army when a number of generals senior to Zia 
could have been given the job? Why did Zia suddenly turn on Bhutto? 
Having professed to no political ambition in the early days of martial law 
and having repeatedly promised elections, why did he stay in power for 
more than eleven years? Why did he dismantle the constitutional appara- 
tus he had put together by dismissing Prime Minister Mohammad Khan 
Junejo on May 29, 1988, at the time Junejo seemed in a position success- 
fully to challenge Bhutto’s Pakistan People’s Party at the polls? After all, 
Junejo had been handpicked by Zia to head the civilian government in- 
ducted into office in March 1985, and his success in office would have 
demonstrated to a large number of skeptical observers that power could be 
effectively shared between the military and political groups. What is Zia’s 
legacy to Pakistan? Did he leave Pakistan economically and politically 
healthier after eleven years of rule, or did he set back Pakistan’s economic 
and political development by concentrating a great deal of power in his 
own hands? It is perhaps too early to answer these questions but not too 
soon to begin the process of finding some clues to them. 


Who Was Zia? 


Zia-ul-Haq was born in Jullundur on August 12, 1924, in a lower middle 
class Arain family. The Arains were small peasant-proprietors favored by 
the British for their hard work, frugality, and sense of discipline. When 
the British opened new lands in Punjab they brought in the Arains to culti- 
vate land around the cities established in the irrigated “colonies.” Many 
Arain families flourished as urbanization increased the value of their land 
and they put this new wealth to good use. According to a Pakistani an- 
thropologist, the Arain “has little of the elegance and polish of the tradi- 
tional feudal landlords of the Punjab, Noons and Tiwanas of Rajput 
origin. Afternoon tea parties, partridge shoots, or polo are not associated 
with Arains. Nor does he waste his energies on dancing girls, or drunken 
evenings listening to poetry, or numerous marriages, a pastime of the 


6. The Times, London, August 18, 1988. 
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landed gentry through which they alienated their lands.”’? Instead, the 
Arain families put their money into education and reaped quick rewards. 
Soon they came to dominate the legal profession among the urban Mus- 
lims of Punjab, and a number of them used law to spring into politics. 
Mian Fazli Husain, the first chief minister of Punjab under the system of 
“dyarchy” introduced by the British in the province of India, was an 
Arain, as was Mian Amiruddin, the mayor of Lahore at the time of parti- 
tion. Some of them went into the civil services. Chaudhry Mohammad 
Ali,.the most senior civil servant to opt for service in. Pakistan, was an 
Arain from Jullundur. Ali went on to become Pakistan’s second finance 
minister (1951-56) and its fourth prime minister (1956-57). 

Zia came from a more modest background than the Mian families of 
Lahore. His father was an employee of the British government, a junior 
official who was barely able to scrape together enough resources to send 
his son to Delhi’s well-known St. Stephen’s College. After graduating 
from St. Stephen’s in 1944, Zia joined the British India Army, received 
training in an army school in India, and was commissioned into the Indian 
Cavalry in 1945. The army was an unusual career for an Arain youngster; 
the British had not regarded the community as one of India’s “martial 
races” and had not encouraged its members to join the armed forces. But 
World War II broke the old class barriers for the British India Army and 
opened recruitment for all Indian communities, “martial” or otherwise. 
But Zia did not go to Sandhurst, where the military officers who later were 
to occupy senior positions in the Pakistan army had been trained. The war 
needed new recruits quickly so Zia underwent a short period of training at 
a school in India and then served in several overseas operational areas in 
Southeast Asia. 

The partition of British India left Zia’s native Jullundur on the Indian 
side of the border. The family was uprooted and had to leave behind its 
meager assets to migrate to Pakistan, settling in Peshawar in the North- 
west Frontier Province, bordering Afghanistan. “I will tell you what Is- 
lam and Pakistan means to me,” Zia was to tell an International 
Conference on Islam in Islamabad in 1983. “It is a vision of my mother 
struggling on, tired, with all her worldly possessions in her hands, when 
she crossed the border into Pakistan.”® Zia never forgot his humble ori- 
gins or the value system to which his industrious community subscribed 
with great passion. His family was also very religious, believing in the type 
of Islam in which man was to seek communion with God only with the 


7. Akbar S. Ahmad, Pakistan Society: Islam Ethnicity and Leadership in South Asia (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1986), p. 159. 
8. Quoted in Akbar S. Ahmad, Pakistan Society, p. 160. 
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help of the Koran and teachings of the Prophet Mohammad. There was 
no need for intermediaries—no need for clerics, pirs, saints, or ancestors. 
This brand of Islam was different from that which was popular in the west- 
ern part of Punjab to which the family migrated in 1947 and in Sind from 
where came Zulfikar Ali Bhutto. 

“My faith in God and his teachings was strong enough to be able to 
resist adopting the life style common among the officers of the British In- 
dian Cavalry and the Pakistan Armour Corps,” Zia once told me. “Drink- 
ing, gambling, dancing, and music were the way the officers spent their 
free time. I said prayers, instead. Initially, I was treated with some 
amusement—sometimes with contempt—but my seniors and my peers de- 
cided to leave me alone after some time.’’? 


Why Did Bhutto Choose Zia to Head 

the Army? 
Fearful of the army, Bhutto had taken several steps to distance the officers 
in uniform from the country’s politics. The constitution of 1973 had clas- 
sified any attempt to overthrow the legally constituted government as trea- 
son, with those involved in it subject to capital punishment. In 1972 
Bhutto had engineered a coup against the senior officers of the armed 
forces who had been responsible for bringing him to power. General Gul 
Hasan and Air Marshal Rahim Khan were removed from office. The 
armed forces high command was reorganized and the president assumed 
the office of commander-in-chief. He was to be assisted by a four-star gen- 
eral who headed the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the day-to-day administra- 
tion of the three services—the army, navy and air force——was entrusted to 
the relevant chiefs of staff. Under the new setup, General Tikka Khan was 
appointed Chief of Army Staff (COAS) for a four-year term. When it was 


9. I met Zia fifteen times during the 1977—88 period. My first meeting was in March 1978 
when, along with Parvez Hasan, another Pakistani economist in the World Bank, I was in- 
vited by General Zia to advise him and his officials on the policies the martial law govern- 
ment should follow to revive the country’s economy. What followed was an association that 
lasted right up to the time of his death. In a meeting in November 1987, he invited me to 
write his political biography but in my last session with him on July 18, 1988, at Islamabad’s 
Aiwane Sadr (President’s House) he asked me to put the project on hold. “I have given this 
project a great deal of thought but I have come to the conclusion that political biographies 
written while their subject is still in office have short shelf lives. Look at Ayub Khan’s 
Friends Not Masters written in 1967 when he was still president. Not many people read it 
now. It appears that I am going to be around for awhile,” he said with a smile. “When I do 
leave office and you are still interested in doing a book on me we should get together again. 
In the meantime, I am putting some notes together—not too many—and I will share those 
with you when the time is ripe.” 
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over in March 1976, Bhutto passed over half a dozen generals and picked 
Lieutenant General Zia-ul-Haq to be the next COAS. Zia at that time was 
commanding a corps stationed in Multan in southern Punjab. He was a 
relatively unknown figure, marked for his professionalism and lack of in- 
terest in politics. He also had the reputation of serving his superiors with 
unquestioning loyalty, an attribute that was reportedly confirmed to 
Bhutto by General Sahibzada Yaqub Ali Khan. Sahibzada was close to 
Bhutto and in 1976 was Pakistan’s ambassador to the United States; he 
was consulted by the prime minister when the search was on to replace 
Tikka Khan. The fact that Zia was an Arain and not from one of the 
“martial races” must also have appealed to Bhutto. According to Bhutto’s 
reckoning, an Arain was unlikely to form deep alliances with the Pathans 
or the Rajputs, two communities well represented in the armed forces. 
The prime minister was also aware that Zia, a devout Muslim, did not 
have many close associates among his peers in the cavalry. Such a man 
could not possibly pose any political threat to a popular and charismatic 
leader such as Bhutto. Zia did not seem to possess the attributes of a man 
who could galvanize his fellow officers to move against a populist regime. 

Bhutto did not recognize, of course, that the very characteristics that 
appealed to him in Zia would, in time, come to the general’s aid and be 
deployed effectively against the prime minister. Bhutto was a man of two 
worlds; he was a landed aristocrat and as such was comfortable in the 
company of large landlords who had dominated Pakistani politics for de- 
cades. And he had developed a remarkable amount of empathy for the 
underprivileged in Pakistan’s society. “Perhaps I have embedded myself 
too deeply in the hearts of the poor of this land for others to comprehend 
the phenomenon,” Bhutto wrote in 1978 from his death cell in Rawal- 
pindi’s jail. “It may sound a rotten cliche if I say that I am a household 
word in every home and under every roof that leaks in rain. I belong to 
the sweat and sorrow of this land. I have an eternal bond with the people 
which armies cannot break.”!° But the army was able to break Bhutto; if 
it could not sever the bond that he had forged with the poor of the land 
then at least it was able to weaken the hold that he had exercised over 
Pakistan’s political elites. 

The army that General Zia-ul-Haq was called upon to head in the spring 
of 1976 drew its officer corps from a different social group than those that 
provided the officers of General Ayub Khan’s generation. The Sandhurst- 
trained officers who took command of the Pakistani army after indepen- 
dence came from the “martial races” of north Punjab and the Northwest 


10. Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, “Jf J am Assassinated... ?” (New Delhi: Vikas Publishing House, 
1979), p. 25. 
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Frontier Province. Military service was in their tradition; most of them 
belonged to families that had been made economically comfortable and 
socially prominent by long service to the British raj. Ayub Khan and 
Yahya Khan, Pakistan’s first two soldier-politicians, belonged to this so- 
cial class. Zia was different, as were a significant number of officers who 
entered the army in the closing years of World War II and the early years 
of nationhood. They were mostly from middle and lower middle class 
families, and a large number of them came from the small towns and vil- 
lages of central Punjab. They joined the army not because of family tradi- 
tion but in search of jobs, which were scarce in a country that was 
struggling to become economically viable. This was Zia’s generation and 
the generation that he put into position of command during his eleven 
years as the Chief of Army Staff. Their value system was different from 
that of the gentlemen-officers of the days of Ayub Khan and Yahya Khan, 
and Bhutto had little knowledge of this class. 

The freewheeling ways of Bhutto’s Pakistan People’s Party had deeply 
alienated the members of the middle class. They regarded the PPP gov- 
ernment as un-Islamic and anti-middle class, unmindful and disrespectful 
of the “ideology of Pakistan.” They believed that Pakistan was created to 
provide Islam a secure place in South Asia, not to turn it into a haven for 
socialism. While Bhutto was surprised at the ferocity of the agitation that 
was launched against his government following the general elections of 
February 1977, Zia and his fellow army officers came to understand and 
appreciate the reasons behind the anger displayed by those who came out 
into the streets. When a number of his senior officers refused to use bullets 
to restore the authority of Bhutto’s government, Zia knew that he could 
not sustain Bhutto in office by the use of force. He decided to move 
against the prime minister but with some reluctance since he had not com- 
prehended the full meaning of Bhutto’s conduct in office. “I said to him 
‘Sir’—I still called him that—‘Sir, why have you done all these things, you 
whom I respected so, you who had so much,’ and he only said that I 
should wait and he would be cleared. It was very disappointing.”?! 
Bhutto, of course, was not able to clear his name and was hanged for what 
Zia and his colleagues considered to be crimes against the social values 
held so dear. by the middle class—the shurafaa (the respectable citizens) of 
Pakistan. !2 


11. The Times (London), September 8, 1977. 

12. In August 1980, shortly after Zia read my book, Pakistan Under Bhutto, 1971-77, 1 
had a conversation with him in which he had this to say about Bhutto. “Although the Prime 
Minister selected me to be the Chief of the Army Staff over several people who were senior to 
me, I did not know him before I took up my new position. Even after becoming COAS, I did 
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What Were the Reasons for Zia’s Political 

Longevity? 
The events of spring 1977—the sudden burst of middle class anger against 
the administration of Zulfikar Ali Bhutto—caught Zia and the armed 
forces by surprise. They knew of the disaffection with Bhutto but did not 
expect that it would result in an exceptionally spirited, violent, and bloody 
campaign against the government. Unlike his military predecessors, who 
had had clearer visions about the future when they led the army into poli- 
tics, Zia was unprepared to govern when he assumed control. General 
Ayub Khan, when he put Pakistan under martial law, had prepared him- 
self for five years and had a program that had been worked out in great 
military detail. His successor, General Yahya Khan, would not have ven- 
tured into politics had his predecessor’s government not collapsed under 
unrelenting pressure from political parties. But the collapse of the edifice 
Ayub Khan had built took more than a year to occur, and Yahya Khan 
had time to analyze the grievances that had provoked rebellion by the op- 
position parties. When he asked Ayub Khan to leave office he began to 
implement a simple program. In his mind, Ayub Khan’s experiment with 
a limited form of democracy and putting economic development before 
political development had been thoroughly discredited, and the system had 
to be changed completely. At a speed that was breathtaking, even for Pak- 
istan’s chaotic political history, Yahya Khan set about to pull down all the 
political and economic structures that Ayub Khan had built during the ten 
and a half years he had remained in office. In the process he divided the 
country he had inherited. 

Zia neither had the inclination to develop a political program of his own 
nor the time to prepare one when he decided to bring the military back 
into politics. The anti-Bhutto movement reached climactic proportions 
within less than three months. It started in March 1977 and by June it was 
clear that Bhutto would have to make significant concessions to the oppo- 
sition or risk a military takeover. His concessions came too late; the final 
meeting with the opposition was held on July 4, 1977, when General Zia 
and his military colleagues had already launched their “Operation Fair- 
play.” The prime minister was taken to Murree, a hill station northeast of 


not become a close associate. We spoke different languages.- I often had difficulty under- 
standing him; in comprehending the nuances in his statements. He talked about people— 
often about those who were his friends and on occasion about those he considered his ene- 
mies. It was only after I came to occupy this office and had the opportunity to read what the 
Prime Minister had written in his own hand about these people that I began to comprehend 
the full import of these discussions.” 
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Rawalpindi, and Zia, assuming the title of Chief Martial Law Administra- 
tor (CMLA), ordered fresh elections to be held within ninety days. 

Zia began hesitantly and uncomfortably; his confusion of early. days led 
to the depressing joke that CMLA really stood for Cancel My Last 
Announcement. The orders that he cancelled included the promise to 
hold elections within 90 days, the promise to Bhutto that he could return 
to political campaigning well before the elections were held, and the prom- 
ise not to tamper with the constitutional and political systems that had 
been adopted in 1973. It took Zia eight and a half years to hold elections 
and to install some form of civilian rule in Pakistan. Three years after 
appointing Mohammad Khan Junejo as prime minister under the constitu- 
tion of 1973—which he had significantly amended by presidential procla- 
mation—-Zia sent Junejo home on May 29, 1988. In the dramatic 
announcement that resulted in Junejo’s dismissal and the dissolution of 
national and provincial assemblies that had been elected in the spring of 
1985, President Zia once again promised elections within 90 days. “I 
toyed with the idea of holding elections within 100 days in order not to 
draw a parallel with my promise of July 1977,” he said to me in our last 
meeting. !3 . 

This was a highly tentative beginning for a man who, at the time of his 
death, was described as the “key player on the Indian subcontinent.” 14 
What caused this transformation? What made it possible for Zia to change 
from a man who did not seem to know his own mind to the one “who was 
at the center of one of the most historically important events of recent 
decades: the withdrawal, under pressure, of a Soviet occupation army 
from Afghanistan?”!5 There were at least five reasons for Zia’s metamor- 
phosis, for his ability to surprise even himself by remaining in power— 
absolute power—for more than eleven years. The first was the slow reali- 
zation on the part of Zia that the middle and lower middle classes in Paki- 
stan feared the return of the brand of politics the PPP had practiced 
during Bhutto’s prime ministership. This realization dawned on him 
slowly, but once it did he was determined not to let down what he consid- 
ered to be his main constituency. The second reason for Zia’s political 
longevity was sound economic management by a group of technocrats who 


13. From my “conversation notes” of the meeting with President Zia, July 18, 1988. Zia’s 
action was declared unconstitutional in a judgment by the Pakistan Supreme Court in Octo- 
ber 1988. 3 

14. Robert Graham, “Zia: Key Player on the Indian Sub-continent,” Financial Times, 
August 19, 1988, 

15. Michael Getler, “After Zia: What Next in Pakistan?” The Washington Post (Outlook 
section), August 21, 1988. 
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made it possible for Pakistan to recover from a deep: recession induced by 
the policies of the PPP government. During Zia’s eleven years, the econ- 
omy was able to sustain one of the healthiest GNP growth rates among the 
countries of the Third World. The third reason was the extraordinary can- 
niness Zia displayed in keeping the loyalty of senior officers of the armed 
forces. Fourth, the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in December 1979 and 
Zia’s decision: to challenge a superpower known for its resoluteness, turned 
Pakistan into a frontline state; this brought Zia not only arms and equip- 
ment for his armed forces but concessional capital flows for the country’s 
economy. It also won him a place of respect among senior world leaders. 
Finally, Zia benefited from a number of rather fortuitous circumstances. 
An extraordinarily lucky politician for more than eleven years, his luck 
ran out only on August 17, 1988, when his military aircraft crashed. Each 
of these five factors needs a word of explanation. 


Safeguarding middle class social values. It was only after assuming power 
that Zia gained first hand knowledge of the Bhutto administration’s record 
of intimidation of the opposition. The prime minister seemed to have left 
an extraordinary account of actions taken at his behest—some of the in- 
structions given by him on dealing with his opponents were recorded in his 
own hand—and these were given public airing by the Zia government in a 
White Paper published in the spring of 1978.16 A deeply religious man, 
Zia was determined not to subject the middle classes to the same kind of 
treatment at the hands of Pakistan’s future rulers. A turn to Islam was his 
answer and this also served a political purpose. The vehemence with 
which Bhutto had been attacked by the movement that dislodged him was 
motivated in part by the belief that Bhutto had little love for Islam. By 
using Islamization as one of the main objectives of his government, Zia 
was able not only to allay the fears of Pakistan’s shurafaa but also to neu- 
tralize the Islamic fundamentalists in Pakistan’s polity. The Jamaat-i- 
Islami supported Zia in 1977-79 and accepted his decision to postpone the 
promised elections. The fact that the Jamaat at that time was led by Mian 
Tufail Mohammad, also an Arain from Jullundur with a background very 
similar to that of Zia, was obviously of help to the general.!7 This was the 
only time the Jamaat was to side with the government—in fact, with any 


‘16. Government of Pakistan, White Paper on the Conduct of the General Elections in 
March 1977 (Islamabad, July 1978). This 1,449-page document was prepared by a group of 
officials appointed by the martial law government to enquire into the allegations leveled by 
the opposition parties against-Bhutto’s government. 

17. In an interview published in a Karachi magazine, Mian Tufail Mohammad denied that 
he was related to General Zia. This “was first said by Mr. Bhutto when he was in jail. On 
that basis, some U.S. writers have even mentioned it in their books that Zia-ul-Haq is my 
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government in Pakistan’s 40-year history. Later, when Qazi Hasan 
Ahmad replaced Mian Tufail Mohammad as the party’s amir (leader), the 
Jamaat joined hands with the PPP in the opposition’s campaign against 
General Zia. 

“There is no doubt that he believed passionately in Islam, whether or 
not it was a political tool for him. Even his greatest detractors called him 
a pious man, and his humility has been described as such that he could 
convey two handshakes and an embrace in a single glance,” wrote a for- 
eign observer who knew him well.!® This attitude won him a very large 
number of followers and admirers among Pakistan’s middle and lower 
middle classes. Their support was never very vocal but it was always 
there, and it helped him when the opposition on three occasions attempted 
to launch street agitations against kim. The first occasion was in 1981 
when the agitation launched by the Movement for the Restoration of De- 
mocracy (MRD), a conglomerate of nine political parties united by the 
common purpose of removing Zia “rom office, quickly petered out. In 
1983 the MRD again tried to force Zia’s hand but found it difficult to 
sustain the movement. The third occasion was in the summer of 1985 
when Benazir Bhutto challenged the Zia-Junejo government by calling a 
public meeting in Lahore to demonstrate the people’s unhappiness with 
the slow pace toward the restoratior. of full democracy. Ms. Bhutto was 
incarcerated briefly and the movement failed to take hold. Zia never tested 
his popularity with the middle classes, but he knew it was there and this 
gave him confidence. This popularity manifested itself at the time of his 
death when a quarter of a million people materialized in Islamabad to at- 
tend his funeral on August 20. As a Pakistani journalist put it, “there is a 
tremendous sense of shock. This shows the hidden political support that 
man had developed. We always believed that this man had developed 
political support and if he had formed a political party, he had a good 
chance to win an election. !° 


Economic development record. President Zia openly admitted to little 
knowledge of, or interest in economic management. In this and many 
other respects his approach was completely different from that of Presi- 
dent Ayub Khan, whose principal objective during his administration was 
accelerating economic growth. Zia :eft economic management initially to 


nephew. It is totally wrong.” Sadiq Jafri, “Personality Interview: Mian Tufail Moham- 
mad,” The Herald, April 1987, p. 156. 

18. Christina Lamb, “A Man Strong for Islam,” Financial Times, August 19, 1988. 

19. Fazal Qureshi, chief editor of Pakistan Press International, as quoted by Stuart 
Auerbach, “Bustling Karachi Calm During Zia Funeral,” The Washington Post, August 21, 
1988. 
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a team of technocrats that included‘some civil servants (Ghulam Ishaq 
Khan, Aftab Kazi, and Vaseem Jaffrey) and some industrialists (Habibul- 
lah Khan and Mustafa Gokal). Ultimately, Ghulam Ishaq Khan was en- 
trusted with the task of managing the economy as chairman of the 
Planning Commission and minister in charge of the departments of Fi- 
nance, Economic Development, and Commerce. In 1985, when Khan was 
elected chairman of the Senate, the upper house of the Majlis-e-Shoora 
(legislature) constituted under the amended constitution of 1973, Mahbub 
ul Haq was appointed to guide the economy with powers equal to those 
wielded by his predecessor. While Zia left strategic economic planning 
and day-to-day management of the economy to a trusted lieutenant, he 
fully recognized that economic tranquility was critical for his survival. “I 
agree with the analysis in your Bhutto book,” he said to me in the summer 
of 1980. “I agree that Ayub Khan would have lasted longer had the econ- 
omy not taken a beating following the 1965 war with India, and that the 
agitation against Bhutto would not have been expressed with such vehe- 
mence if some of the important groups in our society had not felt economi- 
cally so insecure. My instructions to Ishaq Sahib are quite clear. I really 
don’t care what he does as long as the economy continues to function 
smoothly and the poor and the lower middle classes continue to see some 
hope for them.” Later, he allowed the same freedom of maneuver to 
Mahbub ul Hagq.?° 

Within the broad mandate provided by the president, Ishaq performed 
superbly, taking control of an economy that had been buffeted by the deep 
structural reforms of the Bhutto years. The temptation must have been 
great for Ishaq to dismantle all that Bhutto had done—to denationalize the 
industries taken over by the government in 1972; to cut down the size of 
the government, both in the areas of development and nondevelopment; to 
reduce political interference in economic decision making; to reinstitute 
medium-term planning that had been abandoned by the Bhutto adminis- 
tration; to reestablish the administrative structure that had produced peo- 
ple such as Ishaq and that Bhutto had abolished. Instead, Ghulam Ishaq 
Khan moved with deliberate caution. His first priority was to reinstitu- 
tionalize economic policy making; his second, to curb public sector invest- 
ments and expenditures. These objectives were achieved by reactivating 
the fora that had been assembled during the period of Ayub Khan to main- 
tain at acceptable levels the quality of government development expendi- 
ture. The National Economic Council, a body with ministerial repre- 
sentation from both central and provincial governments; the Economic 


20. From my “conversation notes” of the meeting with President Zia. 
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Coordination Committee, chaired by the finance minister with senior civil 
servants from all economic ministries represented on it; the Central Devel- 
opment Working Party, headed by the deputy chairman of the Planning 
Commission, all became functional again and helped restore people’s confi- 
dence in an orderly process of decision making in economic affairs. The 
scrutiny brought to bear on investment decisions by these bodies also 
helped reduce the rate of increase in public sector expenditures. At the 
same time the Planning Commission, under Vaseem Jaffrey, was asked to 
start work on the Fifth Five-Year Plan (1978-83). 

Pakistan’s relations with most donor agencies had suffered during the 
Bhutto period, in part because of the unhappiness of some of these agen- 
cies with the quality of economic management and in part because of the 
aggressively neutral foreign policy pursued by Prime Minister Bhutto. 
The World Bank’s program had been cut down in size and the United 
States Agency for International Development (USAID) was maintaining 
only a token presence in the country. The Bhutto. administration dealt 
with the situation created by the drastic reduction in official flows by 
short-term borrowing from the governments of the Middle East and also 
from the market. Ishaq Khan, by reestablishing relations with Pakistan’s 
traditional donors, reduced government borrowings from the financial 
market and brought about a significant increase in official capital flows to 
the country. 

The new administration surprised the business community by refusing 
to place the nationalized industrial units on the auction block. Instead, 
Ishaq Khan preferred to concentrate on improving the performance of 
these units. This position irritated some members of the business commu- 
nity; Habibullah Khan and Mustafa Gokal departed from the government 
and left Ishaq Khan in charge of all important economic departments. 
The government was not intimidated by these departures; its firm handling 
of economic matters eventually won the respect of the business and indus- 
trial communities and private investment began to pick up significantly. 

Ishaq Khan’s firm but conservative management of the economy yielded 
impressive dividends for the government. Between 1977—78 and 1985-86, 
the GNP increased by 76% and per capita income by 34%. The economy 
also benefited from the large inflow of remittances sent by Pakistani work- 
ers who had migrated to the Middle East in the late 1970s. From 1975 to 
1985, Pakistan received a total of $25 billion in remittances from the work- 
ers in the Middle East, a good proportion of which went to the poorer 
segments of the society. The impact on Pakistan’s absolute poor was dra- 
matic, and while the government could hardly take credit for this fortui- 
tous event, it contributed to the political tranquility that Zia-ul-Haq 
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desired and needed to give him the time and freedom to reengineer Paki- 
stan’s political structure. 


‘Handling of the armed forces. The silent support of the lower-middle and 
middle classes and good performance by the economy provided General 
Zia-ul-Haq with an environment in which he could consolidate his power 
and in which he could begin to formulate his political agenda. These fac- 
tors helped, but ultimately it was the loyalty of the senior officers of the 
armed forces that made it possible for him to hold the reins of power for 
eleven years. In keeping the corps of military officers loyal to him, Zia 
learned from the experience of General Ayub Khan, and his own strategy 
also changed over time. l 

Ayub Khan, after assuming political power, had left military matters to 
General Mohammad Musa Khan, who had been recruited to the junior 
ranks of the army during the early 1940s, had seen action during World - 
War II, and slowly gained in rank after Pakistan became independent. But 
he never gained the ‘respect of his peers whose social background and 
Sandhurst training were quite different from his own. It was under Gen- 
eral Musa that Pakistan went to war with India in 1965. His performance 
‘did not win him respect, and it was in part to assuage the senior army 
command that Ayub Khan decided to retire Musa and appoint General 
Agha Mohammad Yahya Khan, who became commander-in-chief in Sep- 
tember 1966. It is possible to argue that had Ayub Khan chosen a person 
` of Musa’s background he may not have had to surrender power to the 
military in 1969. Yahya Khan, cast in the Sandhurst mold, had been a . 
trusted lieutenant of Ayub Khan’s for many years, helping with the staff 
work that led to the military takeover in October 1958 and chairing the 
commission that recommended moving the capital from Karachi to Is- 
lamabad. He was fond of wine, women, song, and army mess life, and 
Ayub Khan did not expect him to take a lively interest in politics. Ac- 
cordingly, even more than was the case with Musa, Ayub Khan left army 
affairs almost entirely in the hands of Yahya Khan, and he busied himself 
with restoring people’s confidence in his leadership that had been severely 
shattered by his willingness to conclude a peace treaty with India soon 
after the war in September 1965. Yahya did not quite live up to his reputa- 
tion for lack of interest in politics; when the time came to show support for 
his mentor, he displayed only contempt for politicians but not for politics. 
Ayub Khan, now a politician in Yahya Khan’s eyes, was summarily dis- 
missed from office and Pakistan went back under martial law with Yahya 
Khan as Chief Martial Law Administrator. 

There were two lessons to be drawn from this episode and Zia-ul-Haq 
drew them with exceptional clarity. First, a military president should not 
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leave military matters in the hands of another officer no matter how loyal 
and trusted a colleague he may be. Second, senior military commanders 
should be made to accept the principle of job rotation and fixed-period 
assignments. In keeping with the first lesson, Zia never relinquished the 
Chief of Army Staff post to which he had been appointed in March 1976 
by Prime Minister Bhutto. He surprised everyone, even his military asso- 
ciates, by staying on as COAS even after martial law was lifted and Mo- 
hammad Khan Junejo was appointed prime minister. Junejo assumed the 
Defence portfolio and as such made Chief-of-Staff Zia answerable to him. 
At the same time, Junejo was answerable to Zia, the president of the re- 
public and, under the constitution of 1985, much more than a constitu- 
tional figurehead. There was built-in scope for conflict in this situation; at 
best it was an ambiguous arrangement that could not work for long and 
contributed to Junejo’s dismissal. 

The other lesson—that rotation and fixed appointments for senior of- 
ficers were necessary to prevent them from putting down political roots in 
. Pakistan’s fertile ground—-was followed scrupulously. There was irony in 
this since Zia’s own term as COAS was extended three times, in 1980, 
1984, and 1988. It was only at a press conference in June 1988 that he 
announced his intention to retire from the army in the spring of 1990. To 
help him manage the army, Zia created the position of Deputy Chief of 
Army Staff in 1978 and appointed Lt. General Iqbal Khan to fill it. In 
April 1980 he redefined the deputy’s job, designated it as Vice Chief of 
Army Staff, and appointed General Mohammad Sawar Khan to a four- 
year term. General Sawar was succeeded by General Khalid Mahmood 
Arif in March 1984 who, in turn, gave way to General Mirza Aslam Beg?! 
in March 1987. Of these three, the first and third were seasoned profes- 
sional soldiers, and K. M. Arif was a close Zia associate and served as his 
adviser from 1977 to 1984. Sawar was from the Potahar plateau of north 
Punjab, which had been a traditional recruitment area for the British and 
Pakistan armies. Arif was a refugee from eastern Punjab who had mi- 
grated to Pakistan after independence. Aslam Beg is from the Indian 
province of Uttar Pradesh. This strategy of “moving geography” paid off; 
none of the incumbents put into command by Zia had the time to develop 
strong group loyalty within the senior ranks of the armed forces. 

With time, Zia gathered more experience in dealing with the armed 
forces. When he took over from Bhutto, he had acted on behalf of a group 
of senior officers, and it is widely believed that most of the early important 


21. Since the deaths in the plane crash of Zia and General Akhtar Abdur Rahman, who 
was chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Mirza Aslam Beg has become the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Pakistan armed forces. 
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decisions—postponement of elections, the prosecution of Bhutto and his 
execution, the invitation to the Pakistan National Alliance to send repre- 
sentatives to the first of several cabinets Zia used to govern Pakistan—were 
taken in consultation with these officers. Faiz Ali Chisti, Fazle Haq, Mo- 
hammad Rahimuddin, Ghulam Gilani Khan were all important in advis- 
ing and guiding Zia in the early period. Some of them were members of 
the Military Council that had been set up following the proclamation of 
martial law in July 1977. Over time, Zia dispersed these officers, and once 
they were out of active army service, Zia was no longer answerable to his 
peer group. From 1979 on, he was clearly the undisputed leader of the 
armed forces with positions of command now held by officers many years 
his junior in service. 


The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. The Soviet decision to move troops 
into Afghanistan in December 1979 provided Zia-ul-Hagq with an opportu- 
nity he was quick to grasp. He saw the geopolitical significance of the 
Soviet action with greater clarity than any other world leader and decided 
that it was in his interest and in the interest of Pakistan to help the Af- 
ghans resist the communization of their country. It was a brave position 
to take for hé could not have anticipated that he would be able to draw the 
Americans, the Chinese, and the Arabs to his side to the extent that he did. 
It was even more courageous to spurn the initial American offer of assist- 
ance to Pakistan, made by President Carter in 1980, as “peanuts.” The 
new Reagan administration was willing to offer more assistance, and in the 
summer of 1981 Pakistan concluded a six-year aid package with the 
United States worth over $3 billion, eight times the size of Carter’s original 
offer. In addition, the United States opened a pipeline through which so- 
phisticated arms, including the Stinger missile, began to flow to the Af- 
ghan mujahideen. It is estimated that the United States alone supplied 
over $2 billion worth of weaponry to the Afghan resistance groups that 
operated out of Peshawar, the capital of Pakistan’s Northwest Frontier 
Province. Many more millions worth of arms and ammunition came from 
China, Egypt, and Saudi Arabia. For Pakistan this was a high risk adven- 
ture but it paid off. On April 15, 1988, Pakistan and Afghanistan signed 
an- agreement in Geneva with the United States and the Soviet Union as 
guarantors. The Geneva accord stipulated that the Soviets would pull out 
of Afghanistan over an eight-month period ending on February 15, 1989. 
Half of the Soviet garrison was to leave Afghanistan by August 15, a com- 
mitment it appears to have kept. 

Zia’s and Pakistan’s success in Afghanistan was great because a combi- 
nation of Islam and tribal affinity were used to beat back the forces that 
had begun to bring about structural change in Afghanistan’s primitive so- 
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ciety. It was a combination that proved stronger than the promises held 
by the Soviets and their allies in Kabul. Pakistan’s stand in Afghanistan 
strengthened Zia at home. It was a popular move with the religious right; 
the Jamaat-i-Islami criticized Zia on a number of other counts but gave 
full support to his Afghan policy. The Jamaat had strong support among 
the mujahideen groups operating out of Peshawar, and the leader of one 
such group, Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, was favored by Zia to succeed 
Najibullah in Kabul after the Soviet troops had completed their with- 
drawal. 

The Afghan policy also had strong support among the senior officers of 
Pakistan’s armed forces. Since about 1980, Pakistan’s army had been en- 
gaged in several ways in Afghanistan. It operated the pipeline that fun- 
neled arms and ammunition to the guerrillas fighting in Afghanistan, and 
according to some reports, it also operated training camps for the freedom 
fighters. The air force patroled the borders with F-16 aircraft and at times 
scored spectacular success, as in July 1988 when it brought down two So- 
viet SU21 warplanes near the border. The armed forces’ involvement had 
begun in a highly secret manner but, as it succeeded in its mission, the 
operation became less covert. 

While the Afghan war added strength to Zia-ul-Haq’s position in Paki- 
stan and increased his stature abroad, it also created a number of difficul- 
ties at home. With each mujahideen success, Moscow and Kabul 
increased their pressure on Pakistan. According to a report prepared by 
the U.S. State Department, Kabul regime agents carried out 127 of the 187 
terrorist incidents reported worldwide in 1987.22 These operations re- 
sulted in the deaths of 234 people and injuries to 1,200 in Pakistan. About 
half of all the deaths and injuries attributable to state-sponsored terrorism 
in the world in 1987 occurred in Pakistan. According to some accounts, 
Zia’s death may have been the result of a Soviet operation. “Many U.S. 
officials are troubled by the pattern of Soviet warnings to Zia before he 
died,” wrote Lally Weymouth, an American journalist who had often trav- 
eled to Pakistan and came to know Zia well. “In addition to the warning 
made to the U.S. Ambassador to Moscow, Jack Matlock, a similar state- 
ment was delivered to Pakistani Foreign Minister Yaqub Khan during his 
recent visit to Moscow. And only the day before Zia died, Soviet Foreign 
Ministry spokesman Gennadi Gerasimov attacked Zia.”?3 


22. U.S. Dept. of State, Patterns of Global Terrorism (Washington, D.C.: August 1988). A 
number of newspaper stories appeared in the Western press using this report as a source, as in 
Lionel Barber, “Kabul Tops U.S. State Terrorism List,” Financial Times, August 23, 1988. 

23. Lally Weymouth, “Who Killed Pakistan’s Zia: The Fears and the Theories,” The 
Washington Post (Outlook Section), August 28, 1988. On October 16, 1988, the Pakistan 
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The element of luck. Finally, luck-remained on General Zia-ul-Haq’s side 
for more thar 12 years. He did not expect to be picked to become Chief of 
the Army Staff in 1976; he could not have imagined that a disunited oppo- 
sition would be able to bring Prime Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto to his 
knees in the spring of 1977; he had not anticipated that he would be pro- 
pelled suddenly into national prominence by some twists and turns in 
Pakistani politics. Even when he took risks and played high stakes, he | 
continued to be on the winning side. The decision to let Bhutto hang was 
a momentous one; Bhutto’s popularity among the underprivileged seg- 
ments of Pakistani society did not wane after his downfall. But in 1979 
Pakistan had just begun an economic boom that, initiated by the flow of 
money from the Middle East, was sustained for nearly a decade. A very 
large number of people resented Bhutto’s death but were too engaged in 
the dynamics unleashed by the boom in the Middle East to undertake any 
serious attack on the Zia regime. It took the opposition two years after 
Bhutto’s execution to unite under the umbrella of the Movement for the 
Restoration of Democracy, launched in February 1981. For a while the 
Zia government seemed to be in difficulty, but the hijacking of a Pakistan 
International Airlines plane from Karachi to Kabul deflected people’s at- 
tention. It was carried out by an underground group that called itself Al- 
Zulfikar after the name of the late prime minister. Two years later the 
MRD launched another agitation, but this time a speech by Indira Gandhi 
in the Indian Parliament supporting the objectives of the opposition in 
Pakistan took the wind out of the MRD sails and the movement quickly 
collapsed. © ; 

The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, President Ronald Reagan’s elec- 
toral triumph in Washington, the Gulf War, Indira Gandhi’s assassina- 
tion, these were some of the events that made Zia the most respected 
leader in South Asia and propelled him to the center stage of world poli- 
tics. Once there, he could look to the situation in Pakistan with confi- 
dence. 


Zia-ul-Haq’s Legacy 
More time must elapse before Zia’s contribution to Pakistan’s history can 
be really assessed. At this point, it is possible to offer some preliminary 
views. Zia may have changed Pakistan in three ways. He may have de- 
politicized the armed forces. Of the armed forces’ three encroachments 


government released a report on its findings in the investigation of the plane crash that killed 
Zia. According to it, the crash was not due to mechanical failure but to an explosion in the 
cockpit. See New York Times, October 17, 1988. 
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into Pakistan’s political life, the one engineered by Zia lasted the longest. 
His long rule established two “facts” in Pakistan’s political development. 
The first was that future governments must never overlook the armed 
forces’ power and influence in Pakistan. Democracy of the type practiced 
across the border in India is probably not for Pakistan. “The West more 
generally should be sympathetic to Pakistan’s efforts to strike a new inter- 
nal political balance,” advised Zbigniew Brzezinski in an article written a 
few days after Zia’s death. “Filling the vacuum created not only by Zia’s 
death but also by the decapitation of the country’s military high command 
will not be easy. The Pakistanis should not be pressured by outsiders to 
move precipitously toward democracy, for that could actually intensify do- 
mestic tensions, given the deep-rooted ethnic and ‘political hatreds inherent 
in Pakistan’s domestic politics.”24 While the armed forces could not be 
counted out of politics, they could no longer govern without the explicit 
support of a cross-section of Pakistan’s political elites. This was the sec- 
ond fact. These two facts—the need to factor the armed forces into any 
political equation and the need for the armed forces to recognize that it 
would be exceedingly difficult for it to go alone into politics—can be 
counted as Zia’s contributions to Pakistan’s political development. “The 
assumption of the office of President by the Chairman of the Senate, Mr. 
Ghulam Ishaq Khan, in keeping with the procedure laid down in the con- 
stitution is a development that should be appreciated. This is possibly the 
first time in the history of the country that the letter and spirit of the 
constitution has been maintained and that the transfer of power [was] ef- 
fected smoothly and legally,” editorialized The Muslim of Islamabad, a 
newspaper that was often very critical of Zia’s political maneuverings.?° 
That the baton passed from Zia to his constitutional successor was in part 
the result of the developments engineered by Zia-ul-Haq. 

ı Zia also moved Pakistan to the geopolitical prominence desired by some 
of its earlier leaders—Ayub Khan and Zulfikar Ali Bhutto included—but 
not achieved by them in spite of their strenuous efforts. Pakistan’s role in 
Afghanistan, the presence of its troops and military advisers in more than 
a. .dozen countries of the Middle East, its active role in the politics of the 
Islamic world (Zia was responsible for getting Egypt readmitted into the 
Organization of Islamic Countries), a critical role played during the eight 
years of the Gulf War, including letting U.S. ships call at Karachi enroute 
to the Persian Gulf, were all significant developments. Zia was able to 
move Pakistan’s foreign policy from a total obsession with India and 


24. Zbigniew Brzezinski, “Help Pakistan Stay on Course,” The Washington Post, August 
26, 1988. 
'25. “Moment of Trial,” The Muslim, August 19, 1988. 
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reformulate it to provide the country with a role in a geopolitical area that 
is critical for all major global powers—the United States, the Soviet Union, 
Europe, Japan, and China. It is unlikely that the Soviet withdrawal from | 
Afghanistan will move Pakistan out of the niche it has carved for itself in 
world affairs, and the carving was done by Zia. 

Finally, it was during Zia’s long martial law administration that. Paki- 
stan graduated out of the ranks of poor countries and became a middle 
income nation. A rate of growth of over 6% per year in GNP sustained 
over almost a decade profoundly changed the structure of the economy. 
By leaving his technocrats alone to do their planning, Zia made that possi- 
ble as well. In sum, Zia changed Pakistan’s politics, gave the country a 
prominence in international affairs, and encouraged his economic advisers 
to move Pakistan out of the ranks of poor nations. But as The Muslim 
wrote, “the outcome of the Zia-ul-Haq interregnum will best be judged by 
an empirical appreciation in the times ahead when the results of this era 
become apparent. .. . It would be appropriate to leave to history to pass 
the final verdict.”’26 


26. Ibid. 
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REFORMS IN CHINA 


Problems and Prospects 


Lev P. Deliusin 





As the struggle against the so-called bourgeois liberali- 
zation began in China after student unrest in 1987, some people both in 
that country and abroad started to claim that the process of economic, 
social, and political renovation going on since the late 1970s would be 
checked, if not stopped. A number of foreign experts said that the con- 
servatives had gained the upper hand, that ideology had proved to be 
stronger than politics, and for this reason the reforms would be curtailed 
in China. The Chinese launched a discussion of the character of new 
forms of labor organization in the city and countryside, raising the issue of 
whether the system of contracts in the village and leases and share capital 
in industry open the way for the regeneration of capitalism or encourage 
the emergence of landlords and capitalists of a new type who are getting 
rich through the exploitation of hired labor. Discussions of that kind had 
occurred in China before, but in 1987 they became particularly intensive. 
Some theorists, supported by a certain segment of party functionaries, 
asked in a bold manner: “Don’t you think that we have gone too far, 
moved back to the positions of 1949? Don’t you think that reforms imply 
a retreat to capitalism?” 

On the other hand, peasants who have tasted the sweet bread of reform 
were also nervous because they feared a reversal in politics and a return to 
“‘people’s communes.” For this reason, Zhao Ziyang’s report to the 13th 
Congress of the Communist Party of China (CCP) was received in the 
society as a “tranquilizer” because it reiterated the party’s policy of inten- 
sifying and expanding economic reforms and outlined ways for political 
restructuring. A theoretical basis for economic and political reforms is 
made by the concept of the initial stage of socialism in China, which was 
substantiated in Zhao Ziyang’s report. The importance of this concept is 
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the fact that it gives a realistic assessment of the objective historical condi- 
tions forming the framework of China’s socialist development. According 
to the Chinese experts, “leftist” errors of the previous CCP leaders, pri- 
marily of Mao Zedong, are explained by the fact that they misinterpreted 
the stage of socialist development in China and considered economic and 
cultural backwardness to be a favorable factor facilitating China’s progress 
to socialism and communism. What Mao used to believe to be an advan- 
tage is seen as a burden in contemporary China. The Chinese experts 
stress that Mao’s concept of attaining communism quickly was based on a 
misinterpretation of the stage of development of Chinese society, and that 
this was the main reason for errors and miscalculations in economic policy 
attended by extreme limitation of commodity production, total socializa- 
tion of the entire economic sector and, as a result, a slowdown of the rates 
of growth of national productive forces. Mao’s leftist policy aimed at 
“building communism ahead of time” cemented China’s lagging behind 
industrialized countries; led to the situation where agriculture and indus- 
try could not meet the material, social, and cultural needs of the people; 
made dubious the advantages of socialism vs. capitalism; and discredited 
the socialist idea. 

Today, the Chinese note that one of the major errors committed in the 
1950s and 1960s was the substitution of a long process by one with an 
ultimate and tenacious goal that was considered to be easily accessible in a 
short span of time. The leftists renounced the need for protracted develop- 
ment, and ignored the challenges to the building of socialism in an eco- 
nomically backward country. They did not understand that it was 
impossible to socialize instantly a heterogeneous economy, institute egali- 
tarian distribution, and introduce centralized planning for the entire econ- 
omy. There was much talking in the press about what should be done, but 
very little about how to go about it. 

In other words, the ideal, which could not be attained in a short span of 
time, overshadowed the reality. Attempts to materialize the utopian con- 
cept of socialism involved gigantic losses. Only after the third plenary ses- 
sion of the CCP Central Committee in December 1978 did the Chinese 
begin to see that the building of socialism in a backward country is a long, 
complicated, and difficult process. 

According to the concept of the initial stage of socialism in China, the 
country will retain for a long time individual, private forms of economic 
property in addition to the public sector. The Chinese economists drew a 
conclusion, supported by experience, that various forms of property—indi- 
vidual, collective, mixed, and public—are favorable for the invigoration 
and acceleration of economic development, and help to satisfy in a more 
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comprehensive manner the needs of the people and the state. The wrong 
idea about the advantages of total centralization of national economic 
management and planning of the entire production was discarded. 

The renunciation of the principle of sweeping egalitarianism is also of 
great importance for economic development. The idea that some individu- 
als, groups, and collectives may become rich earlier than others has been 
given a legal status and accepted as an instrument to boost the productiv- 
ity of the people. In criticizing the Maoist slogan that poverty is the opti- 
mal condition for the transition to communism, the Chinese experts 
reasonably note the baneful influence of eulogizing poverty in an economi- 
cally backward country in which the overcoming of backwardness, pov- 
erty, and ignorance constitutes the main problem. 

The new approach has already played a very positive role in the imple- 
mentation of economic changes, first in the countryside and then the city. 
The spread of contracts in the rural areas has produced tangible results: 
agricultural yields and peasant incomes have increased. The annual in- 
come of peasants grew from 133.5 yuan in 1978 to 463 yuan in 1987. In 
1980 the maximum annual income of more than 60% of the rural popula- 
tion was 200 yuan. In 1987 the number of peasants with such an income 
had declined to 8.2%. The system of contracts and leasing of enterprises 
also has helped intensify economic efficiency in industry and commerce. 
Contracts have become increasingly popular in the oil, carbon, and metal- 
lurgical industries and in the railway services. By late 1987 about 75% of 
industrial enterprises had begun to work on a contractual basis. 

One remarkable fact is the increasing number of individual and private 
enterprises, most of which are created in the countryside. There is discus- 
sion in China as to whether there is exploitation of hired labor at these 
enterprises because incomes of owners are five to six and even fifty to sixty 
times the average incomes of workers, depending on the number of em- 
ployees and economic performance. Some economists say that such enter- 
prises should be classified as capitalist and that there is exploitation of 
hired labor at them. Other experts believe that these enterprises cannot be 
called capitalist because they exist in a socialist state and abide by its laws. 
They argue that the use of hired labor does not always constitute capitalist 
exploitation. In a socialist state, in which every working individual is an 
owner or a co-owner of national and public means of production, even a 
worker employed by a private enterprise differs in a fundamental manner 
from a worker in a bourgeois state. In China, at the initial stage of social- 
ist development, the private sector plays an auxiliary role and the public 
sector the main role, and for this reason it would be wrong theoretically to 
classify private enterprises as purely capitalist. As far as the high incomes 
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of their owners are concerned, these may be interpreted as pay for sophisti- 
cated managerial work, a compensation of sorts for the risks or interest on 
the invested capital, but not as a profit derived through exploitation of 
hired labor. 

However, not everyone shares this opinion. A number of economists 
say that realities should not be ignored and the existence of exploitation of 
hired labor at private enterprises should be recognized. But they stress 
that at the initial stage of socialist development, capitalist factors and their 
intensification should not be feared. They believe that with the emergence 
of a marketable labor force (as opposed to state-allocated), capital goods, 
and expertise it is hard to escape a certain development of a private econ- 
omy making use of hired labor, even if, in theory, such an economy is 
capitalist. It is not easy to admit this, psychologically or ideologically, 
because capitalist exploitation was abolished in the 1950s and now it is re- 
emerging again. But this re-emergence is favorable for the development of 
national productive forces, and for this reason it should be accepted so- 
berly and without fear of the restoration of capitalist relations. Experience 
shows that management of enterprises based on leasing and contracts in- 
vigorates the economy, helps satisfy the needs of the people, constitutes an 
effective instrument of struggle against bureaucracy, ensures transition 
from administrative to economic management, and encourages the devel- 
opment of self-dependence, enterprise, and initiative among the people; in 
other words, it efficiently carries out the tasks set forth by the Communist 
Party in the realization of reforms. 

It is important that this form of economy promote a sense of responsibil- 
ity in both managers and workers. If in some cases it is not always used in 
the interests of society and socialism, this does not mean that it should be 

‘renounced. First, even before the reforms, especially in the time of the 
Great Leap and the Cultural Revolution, the law was often violated; and 
second, in comparing the advantages and disadvantages of contracts and 
leasing, Chinese economists see that for the people and the state the former 
are much greater than the latter. 

Every new step of the economic reform has been and is attended by new 
challenges involving disputes among theoreticians and cadre functionaries. 
As China increasingly moves away from rigid Maoist concepts and the 
theory and experience of the Great Leap and Cultural Revolution eras, 
cadre functionaries who interpret the concept of socialism as total egalitar- 
ianism are becoming more and more perplexed and worried despite the 
fact that their concept leads to sweeping poverty, the leveling of entire 
sections of the society, privileged status for physical workers, lack of com- 
petition, emulation and commodity and money relations, exclusive author- 
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ity of the plan, and domination of the tenets of dogmatic socialism. As a 
matter of fact, the egalitarian policy did not prevent professional bureau- 
crats from enjoying vast privileges at the expense of the society, which they 
did not want to lose, and they primarily consider criticism of egalitarian 
policy to be an infringement on their social privileges. Educated in the 
Maoist spirit, cadre functionaries watch with apprehension and fear the 
new phenomena in the socioeconomic life of the country and frantically 
mourn the glorious traditions of the past when the people were ideologi- 
cally and politically pure, despite being hungry and ragged. 

Corruption among party and state officials, bribery, stealing and squan- 
dering—everything that is now designated as economic crime in China— 
does not worry the zealots of “pure socialism” as much as does the break 
with traditional ideological dogmas and prejudices. They ignore the suc- 
cesses of the reform and see only the drawbacks attending transition to the 
new economic forms. For this reason, the Chinese press criticized the at- 
tempts to idealize socialist society as well as those theoreticians who 
claimed that socialism, soon after its consolidation, can catch up and out- 
run capitalist countries and ensure prosperity for the entire people. Expe- 
rience has shown that this is a utopian notion. It is impossible to ignore 
the objective reality that the building of socialism in a backward country 
through the creation of its material base is a time-consuming process. 

Some people in China say that the country is at the turning point, that it 
is facing a dilemma: either to inteasify reforms and accelerate them or 
curtail them on grounds of attendan: drawbacks and miscalculations. The 
latter option would mean the renunciation of risks and hopes, and hence 
the renunciation of the Chinese version of socialism. 

The 13th Congress of the CCP, which voted uncompromisingly for the 
intensification and expansion of refcrms, dealt a hard blow to reform op- 
ponents. It stressed that successes of the first stage of socioeconomic re- 
forms should be used to move forward to try to find more perfect forms of 
agricultural and industrial producticn, and to use in a more vigorous man- 
ner the breakthroughs of the scientiñc and technological revolution to en- 
sure prosperity for all sections of the population. The main emphasis was 
on ways to further the development of agriculture. 

The sweeping introduction of contracts in farming gave good results. 
Labor activity by peasants grew; yields of grain, cotton, and technical 
crops increased; and the peasants’ well-being improved. The Chinese ex- 
perts believe that contracts have now exhausted their potential and a new 
step forward should be taken. For cne thing, progress in agricultural pro- 
duction is impeded by the redundant labor force in the countryside (there 
are 100-150 million able-bodied peasants in excess of contemporary re- 
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quirements, according to rough estimates). For another, growth is re- 
stricted by the small size of plots, which is an obstruction to profitable 
economic performance. The size of an average plot per worker constitutes 
from 5 to 8 mu (mu = 1.15 ha) and the rational size of a plot should 
constitute 30 to 50 mu. The problem of the redundant labor force, which 
cannot be employed in the cities, is solved through the development of 
industry, commerce, and transportation services in the countryside. 

In 1986 there were about 15 million rural enterprises, accounting for 
50% of total production, both agricultural and industrial, in the rural ar- 
eas, or 19% of the gross domestic product (GDP). Not all of these enter- 
prises are viable. Some of them go bankrupt and close down, but the 
majority are quite affluent and their number increases. The size and level 
of these enterprises vary from one region to another. As a rule, the most 
successful are located close to the major cities. They provide jobs and in- 
crease the incomes of peasants, constitute an additional source of tax reve- 
nue for the state, and help satisfy the demand for many types of consumer 
goods, including building materials, clothing, stationery, and toys. Some 
of the rural enterprises are engaged in processing agricultural produce. 

There are opponents of creating rural enterprises in China who believe 
that small factories and plants are economically ineffective because of their 
low technological standard. In addition, they are polluting and competing 
with major enterprises. As a matter of fact, not all rural enterprises are 
economically sustainable and many of them are short of funds. They also 
need engineers and mechanics. In 1986 each rural enterprise accounted 
for an average of 0.4 mechanics. However, in general, despite some defi- 
ciencies, they are making progress, and some of them produce export 
goods. At present, rural enterprises employ about 80 million workers who 
are still considered to be peasants but who do not engage in cultivation and 
who live on wages that constitute 50 to 80% of their total income. At the 
same time, they have personal plots and raise poultry and pigs to satisfy 
their food needs. Chinese economists now puzzle over the problem of so- 
cial classification of these peasant-workers. 

The majority of rural enterprises involve collective property, but there 
are also private ones whose owners employ hired labor (in some cases from 
50 to 100 people) and some of them derive high profits. Before the 13th 
Congress the development of such enterprises. was slow because of the ap- 
prehensions of owners who realized that their incomes were higher than 
those of their neighbors, and also because local authorities treated them 
with enmity, considered them to be a threat to socialism, called them “new 
landlords” or “new capitalists,” and subjected them to extortion. They 
could have used their extra money for the expansion of production but 
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they feared to do this and often had to spend it for consumption. The 13th 
Congress diffused to a certain extent some of the doubts and fears of peas- 
ant entrepreneurs, but not all of them. 

The issue of development of the countryside continues to be the subject 
of discussion. All the economists agree that it is necessary to enlarge plots 
and give them to the most efficient and skilled farmers. However, this 
question is not elaborated in legal terms. There are cases where peasants ‘ 
move from the land or give it to subcontractors, which actually means that 
they sell their plots. Thus, land becomes a commodity despite the fact that 
it is not private property. However, the Chinese economists say that peas- 
ants do not sell land, but only the right to use it. There are different opin- 
ions among Chinese economists on how to regulate this matter. There 
have been suggestions to: (1) declare land the private property of peasants 
and let them buy and sell it on a free basis; (2) give land to peasants in 
perpetual tenure without the right to sell it as property, but grant them the 
right to lease it (for pay or free) to other subcontractors after the deal is 
registered by the local authorities; and (3) concentrate land on a step-by- 
step basis in the hands of voluntary lease-holders or cooperatives that 
should be created on a strictly voluntary basis. 

In 1986 there were 470,000 peasant associations (Jianheti) in China. 
Their fixed capital, overall income, and labor productivity have increased 
annually by an average of about 20%. Associations can use more compre- 
hensively the redundant labor force and extra money and machinery, as 
well as accelerate the development of farming and increase its share in the 
national production. In addition, they develop emulation and engage in 
competition with local enterprises, invigorating the stagnant economy in 
the cities and increasing chances of attracting gifted and talented special- 
ists to the countryside. Chinese economists believe that the forms and or- 
ganization of farming cannot be identical in various regions of the country. 

The methods of invigoration and development of industrial production 
also constitute a very tenacious problem. Industrial reform seems to be 
more complicated than agricultural reform. On the whole, there is consen- 
sus on the ability of contracts to boost considerably the economic perform- 
ance of factories and plants, primarily small and medium-sized ones. But 
as far as big enterprises are concerned, opinions differ. A number of econ- 
omists advocate the principle of centralized management of large enter- 
prises that are of great importance for the national economy. Others argue 
that contracts will also be very effective in this area. 

Some of the Chinese economists believe that leasing is the most progres- 
sive and efficient form of management. Leaseholders of industrial or com- 
mercial enterprises get power that makes them independent of party and 
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state authorities, but at the same time they bear full responsibility for the 
leased enterprises—for example, they compensate losses from their own 
pockets. The leftist-minded cadre functionaries and workers who are used 
to egalitarianism consider leaseholders to be a new type of exploiter, “capi- 
talists without capital,” and believe that their personal incomes are exces- 
sively high. Leaseholders, in turn, are not confident that their high 
incomes are legal, and they fear investing money into business. They usu- 
ally distribute money among their subordinates, spend it on presents to 
workers and employees, and on gifts to state and party functionaries. De- 
spite the fact that the Chinese press has unambiguously described the ac- 
tivity of leaseholders as socialist, many cadre functionaries and workers 
continue to believe that leasing constitutes a retreat to capitalism. The 
opponents of reforms claim that leased and individual or private enter- 
prises are capitalist entities and their creation violates the “purity” of so- 
cialism. ' 

Some economists champion the spread of leaseholding and believe that 
the possession of shares of their enterprise by the workers and employees 
will intensify in them a sense of ownership and responsibility -for the in- 
crease and quality of production. In addition, shares will help mobilize 
funds which cannot be spent by the people now. The opponents of leasing 
claim that shareholders will become capitalists obtaining unearned in- 
comes and that leased enterprises will cease to be socialist. As the discus- 
sion has continued, a number of enterprises in Shanghai and other cities 
issued shares which have been quickly purchased by urban and rural resi- 
dents. The resolutions of the 13th Congress suggest that leased property 
does not run counter to the principles of socialism and that it should be 
encouraged because it helps mobilize funds for development which are 
now spent by the population for unproductive purposes. 

We see that reforms have solved many economic challenges, but at the 
same time have created many new and more grave problems. In recogniz- 
ing that reforms have created new contradictions, the Chinese experts 
stress, however, that without reforms China will not overcome economic 
backwardness and retain its socialist option. Zhao Ziyang stated: ‘““With- 
out reforms China will lose the right to exist on the globe.” 

The deepening of economic reforms has put the problem of prices into 
focus. Strictly speaking, this problem has long been at the center of atten- 
tion of both scientists/experts and political leaders in the country. But it is 
one thing to pay attention to the problem, and another to find a solution. 
Attempts to regulate prices and place them appropriately according to the 
law of value have been undertaken repeatedly during the last several de- 
cades. Purchase prices would be increased for grain and other agricultural 
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products, fixed prices would be established for goods that were in high 
demand, and at the same time commodity-money relations shaped by the 
market were evolving. Prices, to an increasing extent, have been moving 
out of the controls being exercised by state organs. 

The problem of prices has become especially acute in recent times. The 
causes for the rise in prices, in the opinion of Chinese economists, have 
been: excessive circulation of paper money, overexpansion of the scale of 
capital construction, and the growth of purchasing power commanded by 
certain segments of the population. In general, all of these causes can be 
subsumed under one factor: interference with the breakdown of the law of 
value that was reflected in the incompatibility of state-established prices 
for goods with the costs of production. The necessity to immediately re- 
solve the problem of prices was dictated by the rise in prices for meat, 
vegetables, and other products. These increases reduced to nothing the 
advantages that the peasants, as well as workers and civil servants, have 
been able to obtain as a result of the implementation of economic reforms. 
The actual profits of the workers and peasants were decreasing, and for 
some categories of the population whose incomes were rigidly fixed, the 
price increases entailed a worsening of material conditions, which could 
not help but lead to the emergence of an objective ground for social discon- 
tent. 

Price rises also served to undermine the belief in reforms, breeding 
doubt in the need for their implementation and in the correctness of the 
policies being carried out by the CCP. Additionally, the price increases 
were supplying potent arguments to the opponents of reforms, who were 
asserting that they have been carried too far. The urgency of implement- 
ing price reforms has been acknowledged by everyone, and there are al- 
most no disagreements on that issue. Everyone unanimously recognizes 
that the present system of price formation is irrational and does not reflect 
the real state of things, and that it should be changed. The debates and 
discussions that are underway mainly concern the question of which par- 
ticular time period and in what specific manner these matters ought to be 
resolved so that the majority of the working population would not incur a 
considerable material loss. The problem is being exacerbated by a psycho- 
logical factor stemming from the fact that for many years the Chinese have 
been accustomed to stable, fixed prices, and therefore regard any price in- 
crease as a dramatic debunking of the very foundations of life. It comes 
across as a mistaken policy made by the government that is not taking due 
account of the interests of the consumers. 

One can understand, therefore, those Chinese economists who see no 
other way but to establish strict control over prices and freeze them at 
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existing levels. This is one of the extremes being suggested. Another 
amounts to the suggestion that full freedom of prices be introduced, with 
total abdication of control over them. In the opinion of supporters of this 
point of view, the law of value will, in the final analysis, result in the situa- 
tion where prices for goods will be attuned exactly to the law of value, with 
due account being taken of supply and demand. If a part of the populace 
suffers, that should be accepted as inevitable. A third view amounts to an 
argument that an increase of prices is acknowledged as socially neces- 
sary—since it is impossible without it to ensure the further deepening of 
economic reforms—but any resolution of this problem must be fully coor- 
dinated and pursued simultaneously with a reform of salary scales. Some 
Chinese economists look upon this method as the most correct one, since it 
is predicated on a complex approach. There are also those among the Chi- 
nese economists who theoretically recognize the necessity of price in- 
creases, but at the same time think that the increase ought to be gradual 
(3-5% annually) and be carried out under the control of the state in a 
planned manner. The losses incurred by the workers and civil servants can 
be offset by giving them subsidies to buy food products.! This will allow, 
in the opinion of Chinese experts, non-interference with the principles of 
economic rationality and necessity on the one hand, and on the other, no 
need to retreat from the norms of social justice. 

But however the problem is perceived, the barrier of price reform must 
be overcome, otherwise economic reforms will run into a deadlock. Chi- 
nese leaders recognize that the reform of prices—as well as other economic 
transformations—is associated with a certain risk, but acknowledging that, 
they state that it should not be a logjam in the way of economic reforms, 
and should not be slowing them down. They hope that reform of prices 
will facilitate further radical transformation of the economic system of the 
country. It was precisely the latter view that served to define the choice 
that confronted Chinese leadership: either introduction of strict controls 
over prices, or granting full freedom of action for the operation of a market 
mechanism. As of today, the concept of the market as an automatic, natu- 
rally regulating device of commodity-money relations has won over. 
Therefore, the line aimed at reducing the role of the state and of adminis- 
trative methods in the economic sphere has gained an upper hand. 

The government of China fully recognizes that a step such as this will 
fésult in a drop in living standards for certain groups in the population and 
will create difficulties, especially for those with low incomes. Increased 
food prices could also produce sociopolitical consequences. The distribu- 


1. Expenditures for food products constitute about 60% of all consumer expenses. 
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tion of subsidies and salary increases cannot entirely compensate for the 
rise in prices. It is difficult to determine to what extent price increases will 
affect the social and political stability of Chinese society. And stability and 
social order, as everyone agrees, constitutes one of the most important con- 
ditions for the success of reforms. Nevertheless, the Chinese government 
has shown enough determination to make a choice in favor of the market, 
since that will be conducive to the reform effort. 

The current stage of reforms is distinguished by transition from the old 
to the new forms and methods of work. The process is not always even 
and smooth. There is struggle between the old and new (the old is still 
strong and the new is not yet very strong). Moreover, the new reforms and 
new methods do not always bring only good results. Let us take, for in- 
stance, the decentralization of planning and the management of industry. 
In industry and trade, the shift to a contract and rent system of enterprise 
management has contributed to the increase in economic effectiveness and 
demonstrated the advantages of such a focus of economic activity. The 
principle of the autonomy of enterprises has begun to be introduced,” 
along with single-channel control and the command of directors and man- 
agers, whose role increased with the cancellation of a statute concerning 
their subordination to the leadership of party committees. 

The sphere of planning now existing in China has shrunk twice since 
1978. Naturally, the market mechanism’s framework has expanded, 
which serves to contribute to increased economic activity. Thus, if earlier, 
directive planning encompassed more than 300 industrial items, it now 
covers only 60. The state currently distributes not 256 types of products in 
accordance with a centralized system, but only 26. The organs of state 
planning work to define in general the requirements of the society and how 
best to meet them, establishing the balance between supply and demand in 
order to implement the construction of facilities with national importance 
and ensure the main needs of the populace. The Chinese press has pointed 
out that directive planning needs to be preserved for the time being, but 
with the deepening of reforms of the economic structure, the framework of 
directive planning will shrink. Thus, agricultural production is being regu- 


2. Some party workers interpreted this measure as directed at undermining the party’s 
authority and weakening its leadership. As a matter of fact, as the Chinese press pointed out, 
such speculations have no foundation. “An enterprise is a cell of the state economy, the main 
task of which consists of carrying out the production, the economic activity, and the one who 
is administering that cell must command an appropriate authority and power, at the same 
time bearing responsibility before the state. The role of a party organization at an enterprise 
consists not of exercising control over a manager or director, but of ensuring that the correct- 
ness of the party policy is pursued but without any interference into party affairs.” Renmin 
Ribao, July 9, 1987. 
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lated not through the medium of directive planning but through the assist- 
ance of managers. A part of the agricultural output is being bought up by 
the state in accordance with the contracts, with another part being sold on 
the free market, which is facilitating the growth of market products. The 
Chinese press holds an opinion that less planning is leading to further de- 
velopment of a goods-exchange market economy, one in which the work- 
ing population shows interest. 

The reduction of the sphere of centralized directive planning is accom- 
panied by the-granting of greater autonomy to provincial and urban organs 
of authority.? This, to a certain extent, has liberated local authorities from 
excessive guidance from Beijing, which has served to promote the creation 
of a more flexible system of management over industrial enterprises. Local 
leaders have an opportunity, to a greater extent than in the past, to take 
the specific conditions of their areas into account, utilizing local resources 
more effectively. At the same time, having obiained greater independence 
in formulating and adopting solutions, local leaders, being cognizant of the 
interests of the area they control, frequently do not take due account of the 
interests of the state in general. Thus, during many years the central gov- 
ernment has been attempting to achieve a drastic reduction in the scale of 
capital construction, decreasing capital investment so that state resources 
are utilized effectively and soundly, resulting in a quick return. For a pe- 
riod of time, the measures that Beijing was undertaking produced positive 
results, but at the present moment local authorities have been given the 
right to exercise discretion over material and monetary resources, and 
they, predicating their decisions on their own ambitious considerations, 
are expending these resources on the construction of factories and enter- 
prises that are unnecessary from the standpoint of national interest. More- 
over, the products being manufactured at such factories and enterprises 
are often not competitive with goods being received from Shanghai and 
other technically developed urban centers, and the local authorities, in 
turn, are introducing prohibitions and limitations on the importation and 
sale of “foreign goods.” It is not accidental that a number of Chinese 
economists are stating their opinion that the open door policy must be 
applied not only to other states, but must be extended to encompass rela- 
tions between the provinces and towns of China as well. 

Also being actively introduced, along with the granting of greater rights 
to local organs of authority, is the system of personal responsibility of di- 


3. Renmin Ribao, September 11, 1987. Nevertheless, despite the admonishments of the 
press, the Chinese bureaucracy is attempting to retain its position, seeking to keep under its 
control the activity of the enterprises, cutting down on the rights of managers and reducing to 
naught their independence. 
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rectors/managers at business enterprises. If earlier, a manager was de- 
prived of any kind of independence and was under the control and 
supervision of a party committee at a given enterprise, now he/she has the 
right to adopt decisions without the consent of party committees. Party 
committees do not have any right to interfere in production-related mat- 
ters, and the role of a director is tremendously increased. However, in 
practice, the lines of economic and party control have not everywhere been 
delineated smoothly. Disputes and conflicts emerge between and among 
managers and the secretaries of party committees. The party secretaries 
sometimes look upon administrative and production-related matters as 
political and warranting party attention, demanding that a director be 
subordinate to a party committee’s will. 

Some leaders seek to prevent clashes between party and administrative 
authorities by combining the positions of director/manager and party 
committee secretary in one person. Clearly, in this case, any grounds for 
conflict and misunderstanding disappear by themselves, but any division of 
authority also loses its meaning since it is not clear in what particular way 
the functions of administrative, economic, and party management are to be 
delimited. Such a combination hardly appears to be in the interests of 
production and, at the same time, is not contributing to the upgrading of 
the authority of party organs. Indeed, having lost the right to exercise 
control over an enterprise director, a party committee retains the right of 
control over his activities; it is obliged to resolve the issues emerging in 
relations between management and trade union organs, whose interests are 
not always coterminous. Aside from that, ridding the director of even mi- 
nor guidance from a party committee, the system of combining adminis- 
trative and party positions leads to the emergence of tutelage of the party 
organization by the director; that is, by obtaining full independence, a di- 
rector deprives a party organization of full independence and, in fact, es- 
capes the control of the latter. Many in China hold that such a combining 
of positions, varying according to the character of the work involved, is a 
temporary provisional phenomenon. 

The search for better, more rational methods of the organization of pro- 
duction in towns and villages is being pursued with great intensity both in 
the scientific community and in party-government circles. In the process, 
priority is being given to those forms and those methods that are capable 
of increasing the effectiveness of production and ensuring stable economic 
growth. A distinctive characteristic of this search is an effort not to escape 
from, nor to evade, those unpleasant and undesirable issues that have 
emerged and continue to spring up in the socioeconomic and political life 
of the country, but to shed light on them openly and face them without 
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hesitation, to disclose the reasons for negative phenomena and to discuss 
them with the objective of discovering correct methods to solve them. If at 
an earlier time, slogans and declarations that bore a utopian character 
predominated in the approach to difficulties and shortcomings, at the pres- 
ent moment an overwhelming role has been given to realistic, sound, so- 
ber-minded treatment of these difficulties, and that fact inspires the 
Chinese to take an optimistic tone. But reforms constitute a long process. 
The intensification of economic reforms will largely depend on the results 
of political restructuring. 

Political restructuring should rule out the possibility of the recurrence of 
another “cultural revolution” as it delimits the functions of the state and 
party; expands the rights of local party, administrative, and economic bod- 
ies; and reduces the administrative apparatus, which will constitute a ma- 
jor step forward in overcoming bureaucratism and expanding the 
participation of the people in the democratization of Chinese society. In 
stressing the urgency of political reforms, CCP leaders warn against haste 
and insist on a cautious approach to forms and methods of implementa- 
tion. They state that political reforms demand ‘“‘cautious approaches,” 
“particular circumspection,” “a sense of proportion in the propaganda of 
reforms,” and that these are not impediments to “discarding prejudices in 
a resolute manner and seeking bold solutions.” Meeting a Japanese dele- 
gation in June 1987, Zhao Ziyang noted that the main goal of political 
restructuring in China is the promotion of socialist democracy, a combina- 
tion of democracy and development of legislature. The development of 
democracy, he said, constitutes a historical process that will go on step-by- 
step for a long period of time. China’s traditions and distinctions do not 
make it possible to use Western patterns such as Western parliamentarian- 
ism or a two-party system of government in the process of democratiza- 
tion. The status of the CCP as the ruling party cannot be changed, but it 
should try to find new methods of government. This problem should be 
solved primarily in the process of political restructuring. There should be 
delimitations of party and state functions and changes in the situation 
where the party supersedes the government, or tends to interfere in the 
practical work of the administrative organizations. In the future the role 
of the government, state organs, and public organizations should be inten- 
sified.+ 

Speaking with foreign guests on the eve of the 13th Congress, Deng 
Xiaoping repeatedly stressed that without political restructuring it would 
be impossible to sustain growth of productive forces, accomplish the pro- 


4. Renmin Ribao, June 28, 1987. 
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gram of “four modernizations,” and increase the results of economic re- 
forms. As far as the goals of the reform are concerned, the Chinese leader 
stated that it is necessary to invigorate the work of public organizations, 
overcome bureaucratism, and boost the effectiveness of the work of the 
Chinese people. In the reform process the functions of administrative and 
party organs should be delimited and broader powers granted to local or- 
ganizations—a more difficult task than the economic reform, according to 
Deng Xiaoping. 

The Chinese press reported that in a number of cities pilot political re- 
forms had begun. Renmin Ribao wrote that after an elaborate structural 
reform in Anyan (Henan Province) in April 1987, the number of party and 
government establishments was cut by 50% and the number of functiona- 
ries by 40%. Renmin Ribao also noted that matters did not boil down to 
cuts of personnel and costs of the administrative apparatus, but that the 
reform put an end to the interference of city authorities in the work of 
industrial enterprises, and the former focused their attention on solving 
social problems and rendering concrete aid to enterprises. It was difficult 
to delimit the powers of the city party committee and the city administra- 
tion, but it was decided to abolish the departments of the party committee 
that duplicated administrative organs. Some functions of the city adminis- 
tration were put under the jurisdiction of districts, which helped to sim- 
plify the administrative structure by liquidating intermediate links. In 
giving a positive evaluation of the reform, the directors of the Anyan enter- 
prises noted: “When mother-in-law is not at home daughter-in-law feels as 
if she is a mistress. Now that we have become independent we also feel 
stronger responsibility than before.”> 

Not everybody in China is happy about political reform. Its opponents 
allege that it would weaken party leadership and authority, slow down the 
rates of modernization, and violate law and order in China. The Chinese 
bureaucracy does not want to yield its positions, according to the press. 
The struggle against bureaucratism is a struggle against a hard and tena- 
cious problem. Despite the fact that the 13th Congress repeatedly stressed 
the need to eradicate cases of bureaucratism in a ruthless manner and the 
Chinese press pays close attention to this issue, the task retains its intensity 
and urgency. Some people in China do not believe that political restruc- 
turing, delimitation of functions between party and state bodies, and reju- 
venation of leadership will help eliminate bureaucratism once and for all. 
Some Chinese scholars think that the best remedy for bureaucratism—a 
cancerous tumor on the flesh of the society—is the radical improvement of 


5. Renmin Ribao, June 6, 1987. 
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the material and cultural standards of the people, elimination of poverty 
and ignorance, and development of commodity production. These meas- 
ures will intensify people’s immunity to bureaucratism.® 

In evaluating the current economic and political reforms in China, we 
see that they do not undermine, but on the contrary, consolidate socialism 
in the country. The Chinese leaders see no alternative to socialist develop- 
ment. However, in the process of reforms they have developed an attitude 
toward socialist society and methods of building socialism in China those 
is different from those of Mao Zedong. 


6. Shijie Jingji Daobao [World Economic Herald] (Shanghai weekly), September 21, 1987. 








THE DISPARITY BETWEEN IDEALISTIC 
AND INSTRUMENTAL CHINESE 
REFORMERS 


Xue-liang Ding 





In the summer of 1987, the Central Commission for 
Discipline Inspection of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) imposed 
‘punishments on a second group of leading intellectuals. Wu Zuguang, vice 
president of China’s Association of Writers and Artists; Zhang Xianyang, 
‘head of the Division of Studies on Marx and Engels in the Institute of 
Marxism, Leninism and Mao Zedong Thought, Chinese Academy of So- 
cial Sciences (CASS); and Wang Ruoshui, former deputy editor-in-chief of 
the People’s Daily, were purged from party membership, and Su Shaozhi, 
party secretary and director of the Institute of Marxism, Leninism and 
Mao Zedong Thought, was removed from those two leading positions. 
Although the authorities did not publicize this action, its implication was 
mo less significant than the public purge of the first group of leading intel- 
lectuals in January—Fang Lizhi, Liu Binyan, and Wang Ruowang. The 
political fortunes of two prominent advocates of reforms in the second 
group, Su Shaozhi and Wang Ruoshui, are a particularly accurate indica- 
tor of the conflicting ideological frameworks for China’s reform program. 
In order to bring out the implications of Su’s and Wang’s experiences, we 
need to review briefly the general tendencies in China’s ideological field 
during the past decade. 
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Background: The Retreat from “Over- 

Ideologization” 
When Deng Xiaoping returned to the top leadership in the late 1970s, 
China confronted politically a situation that could be called ‘“over- 
ideologization.” Ideological purity was taken as an end in itself and as 
such enjoyed the highest priority. Any instrumental interest, if regarded 
to be in conflict with the revolutionary ideology, had to be given up. Three 
fashionable slogans at that time exemplified this fanaticism: 
1. “Take count of gains and losses in politico-ideological terms instead of 
economic terms!” (Yao suan zhengzhi zhang, buyao suan jingji zhang). For 
example, as workers were frequently ordered to stop working in order to 
be “fully engaged in political studies,” the economy suffered heavily from 
underproduction. When this manner of economic management was ques- 
tioned, the official reaction always was: “Don’t use purely economic yard- 
sticks to measure things! Underproduction represents merely economic 
losses. How can these losses be compared to the great gains obtained from 
political studies?” 
2. “Socialist ignorance is preferable to bourgeois knowledge!” (Ningyao 
shehuizhuyi de wuzhi, buyao zibenzhuyi de zhishi). For example, all 
schools were closed during the Cultural Revolution. When critics charged 
that this policy fostered national illiteracy, the official response was: 
“Those who have no knowledge are superior to those who have bourgeois 
knowledge!” 
3. “Socialist poverty is better than capitalist wealth” (NVingyao 
Shehuizhuyi de cao, buyao zibenzhuyi de miao). Impressed with Soviet 
achievements in industrialization, some pragmatic Chinese officials tried to 
suggest that the Soviet commitment to technological-economic advance- 
ment in the post-Stalinist era was correct, and that China should learn 
from the Soviets in this regard. The official counterargument was: “The 
Soviet Union produced wealth by employing capitalist measures. However 
poor we are, our society is truly,socialist. That is much better than al- 
lowing a richer society to fall into the capitalist category!” 

Under these fundamentalist principles, there was obviously very little 
room for economic rationality or functional efficiency. Therefore, as Deng 
Xiaoping returned to central power the Chinese reform leadership pro- 
moted an ideological campaign from 1978 to 1980, termed the “great de- 
bate on the criterion of truth” (henli biaozhun da bianlun). This 
campaign was different from previous ones that had taken place so many 
times in the PRC in that its purpose, ironically, was to push a process of 
de-ideologization. By emphasizing the principle that it was not the found- 
ing fathers’ theory but people’s social practice that should be taken as the 
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ultimate criterion of truth, the reform leadership intended to minimize the 
impact of orthodoxy on day-to-day activities, and to make the results of 
“doing” the standard for judging ways of “doing.” In other words, instru- 
mental rationality became justifiable. 

Progress in de-ideologization has fostered considerable liveliness in 
every area of human activity within China’s society. At the same time, 
however, it has left the reformist leadership in a predicament. With the 
attenuation of the official ideology, the regime began to lose a convention- 
ally effective means of sociopolitical control. The urban population, and 
especially the educated younger generations, have been increasingly led 
by unorthodox ideologies, ranging from individualism to Western Marx- 
ism, from democratic liberalism to Nietzschean philosophy, from existen- 
tialism to Freudianism, and from utilitarianism to religious beliefs. The 
leadership felt strongly that the younger generations, attracted by these 
“bourgeois and feudal ideologies,” were becoming more and more uncon- 
trollable. At the same time, there has been a serious moral problem among 
officials. Because of the commercialization of the economy and the decen- 
tralization of managerial and administrative power, there has been exten- 
sive corruption. Lacking a powerful ideological means, the leadership 
could hardly maintain an acceptable level of moral behavior among its 
officials, ! and this official moral decay could be a great cause for sociopolit- 
ical unrest. 

Faced with this predicament, Dengist leadership has attempted to inten- 
sify the official ideology. This effort has been manifested most noticeably 


1. In addressing the National Work Conference of Science and Technology, Deng Xiao- 
ping expressed his deep concern: “There now exist here various types of unhealthy tendency. 
The masses are terribly unsatisfied with this state. We have to remind people, especially CCP 
members, that you cannot behave this way. ... Some immoral and illegal practices are 
occurring in the economic reforms. ‘You have your measures, but I have my counter- 
measures’ ” (here Deng angrily cites a common saying among the lawless cadres.) Deng 
contrasts the present-day’s corruption with the situation in the old revolutionary period, and 
asks, “Why could we successfully struggle through the extremely difficult situations in the 
past? Why could we get over innumerable hardships and bring the revolution to its victory? 
It is precisely because we had an ideal, the Marxist belief, the communist belief.” (“Deng 
Xiaoping, “Union Can Be Reached only by Basing on the Ideal and Disciplines,” People’s 
Daily, March 9, 1985, p. 1). 

Six months later, in a closing speech at the Party’s National Conference of Delegates, Chen 
Yun issued his warning more strongly. “Now some guys, including some CCP’s members, 
have forgotten socialist and communist ideals. They have thrown away the principle of serv- 
ing the people. Out of self-interest, these guys do everything just for money . . . (t)he occur- 
rence of these problems is a consequence of the relaxation of ideological and political work, 
and the weakening of the role and authority of ideological and political work organizations.” 
(“Chen Yun’s Speech,” People’s Daily, September 24, 1985, p. 1). 
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in the “four cardinal principles” and the concept of “socialist spiritual civi- 
lization (shehuizhuyi jingshen wenming).” Dengist leaders are pure instru- 
mentalists in.the sense that for them, moral codes are neither meaningful 
nor meaningless in themselves; to choose depends on which one may help 
produce the best results wanted at the time or in the particular place.? As 
their reform program has derived completely from environmental impera- 
tives, so too have their designs for intensifying the official ideology. They 
have tended toward economic and even so-called “political” reforms, not 
because they have developed commitments to the principle that individuals 
possess basic rights in economic and political life but because they have 
realized that only economic growth and administrative efficiency can save 
the regime from crumbling.? The instrumental leaders have been engaged 
in intensifying the official ideology, not because they truly believe in the 
communist value system but because they need it as an instrument of con- 
trol to keep the sociopolitical system intact. Morals here are used as in- 
struments. 

The instrumental leadership’s “re-ideologization,” however, was de- 
signed to be partial or selective. Under it, the orthodox communist ideol- 
ogy holds only within the province of politics; the economy is not viewed 
as a forum to which the orthodox ideology should address itself. This 
clever plan has proved to be “too good to be true.” As Daniel Bell has 
noted, “Ideology . ». by its nature is an all-or-none affair.”* In the first 
place, an ideology that is understood to be only partially true or selectively 
applicable, can have no significant power in exercising moral sanctions in a 


2. I employ “instrumental leadership” to label those members in the reform-leadership 
who follow wholeheartedly the basic Dengist creed, i.e., maintaining absolutism in politics 
while pursuing rationalism in economics. I avoid listing individuals who are instrumental 
leaders because there is extremely limited room for individual expression at the top level of 
Chinese politics and because my analysis emphasizes institutional rather than personal fac- 
tors. I believe it is the former not the latter that sets out decisive circumscriptions on re- 
forms. I only mention Deng’s name among instrumental leaders because he is the one who 
shapes the instrumental framework and also is able to give relatively full expression to his 
ideas. 

3. To look at the pragmatic leadership’s commitment to the so-called “political reforms,” 
one has to keep Deng’s repeated statements in mind: “I consider that China’s political re- 
forms should be oriented toward three goals: to maintain the vitality of the Party and the 
State at all times; to overcome bureaucraticism and to raise work efficiency; and to mobilize 
the initiative of the grass-roots units and people.” (“Deng Xiaoping Said the Reforms of 
China’s Political Institution Have Three Goals,” People’s Daily, November 10, 1986, p. 1). 
As many overseas Chinese scholars have pointed out, “reforms” defined as such are not polit- 
ical but administrative, and these were the goals of many imperial courts in China’s long 
history. Any genuine political reforms, according to these observers, must involve a crucial 
aspect of democratization. 

4. Daniel Bell, The End of Ideology (New York: Collier Books, 1961), p. 399. 
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society where all institutions have been justified solely by this “total ideol- 
ogy.” Ideology of this type is logically a self-closed system. ` Its persuasive- 
ness depends on the consistency with which its moral reasoning proceeds. 
In propagandizing such ideology, if the prophets rule out several spheres 
in which the ideology is suggested to be impotent, this is equivalent to 
admitting before the audience that the prophets themselves lack confidence 
in what they are presenting. How can a moral code possibly set up a sys- 
tem of guidance for men, when this code admits its inadequacy in guiding 
some fundamental aspects of behavior? Thus, officials now give no respect 
to the official moral teachings. Those officials who were once arrogant and 
unconcerned with the people are still arrogant and unconcerned, and those 
who were derelict are still derelict. 

Second and more threatening, if the instrumental leadership’s strategy 
intended merely to order the political and moral world by re-ideologiza- 
tion, and meanwhile move the economy toward rationalization, then the 
conservative wing’s counterstrategy has been expansion of the orthodox 
ideological system from the moral-political to the economic domain. This 
kind of expansion is so easy to achieve within a society where a single 
power center, the Party, directs all activities through a single mechanism, 
the bureaucratic State. Under the communist system, which is the struc- 
tural equivalent of the Church and State in one, the official ideology al- 
ways exerts substantial power, even if the ideological doctrines no longer 
have power over men’s minds.’ 


The Need for Positive Ideology: Ideas 

from Su Shaozhi and Wang Ruoshui 
It appears that China’s reformers must offer a positive ideology. Instead of 
simply letting economic reforms dodge the orthodox ideological attack— 
which, in the best case, is merely a temporary expedient—they must offer a 
positive ideological framework, which should contain several crucial 
points that would: (1) on the ethical level, formulate a social goal that the 
Chinese people truly think worthy of their dedication; (2) on the institu- 
tional level, set limits on the arbitrary use of power and protect the indi- 
vidual’s basic rights against bureaucratic invasion; and (3) on the 
instrumental level, legitimate all methods for the optimal use of human 
and natural resources in favor of economic development. This is precisely 


5. The position of Mao Zedong Thought seems to be a proper example. It is legitimate to 
say that there are very few people in today’s China who really believe in Maoism, but any 
leader can find himself in serious political trouble if he openly encourages the abandonment 
of Mao Zedong Thought. In post-Maoist Chinese politics, the charge of negating Mao 
Zedong Thought is still a powerful weapon in launching serious attacks against reformers. 
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the context in which the work of Su Shaozhi and Wang Ruoshui becomes 
fully understandable. Their theoretical propositions contain the following 
major points: 


I, Marxism itself must be committed to greater openness and compatibil- 
ity with other strains of thought. China’s official ideology long was framed 
basically by a Stalinist interpretation of Marxism, becoming even more 
narrow, shallow, ossified, and impoverished through its ultra-leftist appli- 
cation during the Maoist era. Official Marxism failed to respond to the 
major concerns of our time because of its insensitivity to changes in the 
real world and its exclusionist attitude toward developments in the natural 
and social sciences and in the humanities. This is the central reason why 
Marxism is suffering from its serious crisis. “Marxism,” Su Shaozhi ob- 
served, “failed to explore and offer answers in a timely fashion and with 
theoretical depth to new phenomena in the development of modern capi- 
talism, new problems emerging from the practice of modern socialism, new 
achievements of modern natural sciences and new subjects of modern soci- 
ety and social sciences. Once it fails to answer the challenges of the real 
life and to dissipate the ideological doubts of the masses, this theory will 
inevitably lose its prestige.”© The only way out of this crisis is the partici- 
pation of Marxism in creative dialogue with every other current in human 
thought, absorbing nourishment from the dialogue. When Marxism be- 
comes more open and compatible, it must in turn help to produce remark- 
able vitality in the society where it functions as the ruling ideology.’ 


2. Socialism must be humanistic. In the thirty-year socialist experiment 
in China, there have been many errors, politically, economically, socially, 
and culturally. The most fundamental mistake was the misorientation of 
Chinese socialist practice—that is, the end was treated as the means while 
the means became the end. The party, the state, the bureaucracy, and the 
economic institutions should be nothing but the means for achieving a so- 
ciety in which man is the end and as such enjoys ultimate value. However, 
in the leftist definition of socialism and its corresponding practice, the 
value, dignity, needs, wants, and autonomy of man are totally neglected. 


6. Su Shaozhi, “Prospect for Socialism as Viewed from China’s Experiences and Lessons,” 
Selected Studies on Marxism, English edition, no. 2 (Beijing: The Institute of Marxism, Len- 
inism and Mao Zedong Thought, CASS, 1985), pp. 4-5. 

7. Su Shaozhi, “Developing Marxism under Contemporary Circumstances—In Commem- 
oration of the Centenary of the Death of Karl Marx, Studies of Marxism [makesizhuyi 
yanjiu], no. 1 (Beijing: People’s Publishing House, 1983), pp. 7-34; Su Shaozhi and Ding 
Xueliang, “Marx and the Information Society,” People’s Daily, August 24, 1984; Su Shaozhi, 
“Some Questions Concerning the Writing of a History about Developments in Marxism,” 
Selected Studies on Marxism, No. 6, 1985, pp. 1-21. 
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Human beings under such leftist policies have been required, from first 
to last, to make unconditional sacrifices for the illusive “interest of the 
revolution.” The real became an illusion while the illusion turned out to 
be “real.” 

Such alienation can be overcome only by reorienting socialism toward 
humanism, toward real individuals. The realization of humanistic values, 
and the full and free development of human individuals are the criteria 
against which all concrete policies should be evaluated.25 As Wang Ruo- 
shui stated: 


In the present period of constructing socialist modernization, we need social- 
ist humanism. What are the implications of this humanism for us? 

—It means determined rejection of the “total dictatorship” and cruel strug- 
gles of the Cultura! Revolution; abandonment of personality cults which deify 
one man and degrade the people; upholding the equality of everyone before the 
truth and the law; and the sanctity of personal freedom and dignity. 

—-It means opposing feudal ranks and concepts of privilege, opposing capital- 
ist and money worship and treatment of people as commodities or mere instru- 
ments; demanding that people really be seen as people, and that individuals be 
judged by what they are in themselves, and not on the basis of origins, position, 
or wealth. 

——It means recognition that man is the goal not only of socialist production 
but of all work. We must establish and develop mutual respect, mutual loving 
care, and mutual help embodying socialist spiritual civilization; and oppose cal- 
lous bureaucracy and extreme individualism, which harms others for self-bene- 
fit. 

—It means valuing the human factor in socialist construction; giving full play 
to the self-directedness and creativity of the working people, valuing education, 
the nurturing of talent and the all round development of man.? 


3. The process of building socialism in China has to be reconsidered. 
When the founding fathers set up the framework for the socialist transfor- 
mation, they were motivated by an anxious quest for solutions to the social 
crisis that emerged in the process of industrialization in the West. When 
Marx and Engels delineated the blueprint for future communist society, 
they believed that an industrial infrastructure was indispensable. Chinese 


8. Wang Ruoshui, Xue Dezhen, Ding Xueliang et al., Philosophical Explorations to the 
Problem of Man (Beijing: People’s Publishing House, 1981); Wang Ruoshui, Xue Dezhen, 
Ding Xueliang et al., Essays on Human Nature and Humanism (Beijing: People’s Publishing 
House, 1983); Su Shaozhi and Wang Yizhou, “Reapproaching Socialism,” World Economic 
Herald (Shanghai), November 24, 1986, pp. 11-12. 

9. Wang Ruoshui, “A Defense for Humanism,” Wenhui Bao (Shanghai), January 17, 18, 
1983, translated by David A. Kelly in Chinese Studies in Philosophy, 16:3 (1985), pp. 87-88. 
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society, however, did not have such an infrastructure by the time the Com- 
munist Party took power. Thus, it was a misconceived experiment to ap- 
ply the founding fathers’ conception of socialism to Chinese reality, for the 
conditions which permit such socialism did not yet exist in China. 

A return tothe correct way of building socialism should begin with the 
admission of crisis in socialist practice, as Su Shaozhi has suggested. ‘“‘Cri- 
ses may exist not only in the political domain (e.g., the Cultural Revolu- 
tion), but also in the economy (e.g., long-standing underproduction and 
shortage), in morality and ideology (e.g., the old-style preaching and prop- 
aganda have lost credence with the masses; while a new, development- 
oriented socialist ethic has not yet been established), in society (e.g., people 
distrusted the authorities under the old institution; they have become in- 
different to the callings and demands from the ‘above’), or in the culture 
(e.g., the once-conservative culture has experienced radical differentiation 
because of the introduction of advanced foreign culture). . . .These crises 
indicate the coming of a turning point. Only if socialist crises are first 
admitted, can one then have a strong sense of reforming.” 1° 

To build socialism in China requires travel along a different road from 
the one conceived by Marx or Lenin. Schematically, the socialist structure 
of Marx and Lenin can be termed the “higher stage of socialism,” though 
it is lower than the stage of communism. What China can have in the 
present period, is the “primary stage of socialism,” in which the central 
task for the regime is not the nationalization of the means of production, 
not the making of a central planned economy, not the abolition of the 
political mechanisms created by the bourgeois democratic revolution, and 
not political or strategic confrontations with capitalist nations. Rather, 
the central task for this primary stage of socialism is industrialization or, 
more broadly, modernization. Most of the methods employed by Wes- 
terners in their successful industrialization and modernization are not in- 
trinsically “capitalistic” or “Western.” They. are politically neutral and 
instrumentally effective. Therefore, these empirically proven methods 
should be wisely adapted for China’s development. Specifically, the pri- 
mary socialist stage should guarantee the coexistence and competition of 
various forms of ownership, including the state-owned, incorporated, pri- 
vate, and collective. Markets should be the main mechanisms for the mo- 
bilization and allocation of resources, since the socialist economy is a 
commodity economy. Socially, the primary socialist stage should recog- 
nize inequality in the distribution of property and prestige based on indi- 
vidual achievement. Educationally, the primary socialist stage should 


10. Su Shaozhi and Wang Yizhou, “Reapproaching Socialism.” 
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create a school system oriented to the training of a qualified labor force 
and varied types of professionals instead of emphasizing ideological in- 
struction. Since this series of tasks contains such manifold work, the pri- 
mary socialist stage covers a considerable period of time, during which 
peaceful coexistence and mutually beneficial exchanges between nations, 
regardless of system, are necessary.!! 


4. The economic reforms cannot succeed without a corresponding political 
reform. “So far our reforms are partial and only economically oriented,” 
Su Shaozhi points out. “These reforms are not systematic or comprehen- 
sive. We have not associated the economic reforms with political, social 
and cultural reforms. Now the new economic institutions are counter- 
balanced and held up by the old institutions. The methods we employ to 
overcome problems emerging from the reform process are still the old in- 
stitutionalized ways. ... Political, social and psychological factors today 
are impeding the economic reforms.”!* Socialist society is a highly 
politicized organization in which every issue, from economic to social, and 
from technical to cultural, is expressed in political terms. This explains 
both the difficulty of reform, as well as the key to reform, in all socialist 
countries. 

First of all, there should be an increasing differentiation between the 
party and the government, between the polity and the economy, and be- 
tween the state and society. It is not legitimate to translate the leadership 
of the party into the party’s governance of everything. The leadership of 
the party cannot be omnipotent and therefore should not be all-inclusive. 
The growing complexity of modern human affairs requires the relative au- 
tonomy of each sphere. 

Second, the establishment of a legal system is the precondition for polit- 
ical stabilization, social justice, administrative efficiency, and the proper 
ordering of economic interactions. No institutional or personal power 
should exceed that of the constitution. All activities, including the party’s, 
should be subject to the law. 

Third, political democracy and freedom are not merely means whose 
value lies in their effects on economic growth. Rather, democracy and 
freedom are values per se. Socialism cannot claim its superiority only by 
promising a higher level of economic growth and material life. Develop- 


11. Su Shaozhi and Feng Lanrui, “Problems about the Social Development Stages after 
the Establishment of the Proletarian Dictatorship,” Jngji yanjiu (Economic Research, Bei- 
jing), no. 3, 1979, pp. 14-19. 

12. Su Shaozhi, “Tentative Comments on Reforming Political Institutions,” Dushu (Bei- 
jing), no. 9, 1986, pp. 3-9. 
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ment in democratization ought to be taken as an important indicator in 
evaluating socialist reforms. 

Fourth, because of China’s historical background, feudal despotism is a 
much more realistic and serious threat to the building of a good socialist 
society than is bourgeois influence. In the present social arrangement in 
China, the impact of feudal despotism is visible everywhere—the patriar- 
chal manner of authorities, nepotism, the patrimonial way of selecting cad- 
res, extreme personal loyalty between the lower and higher rankings, 
lawlessness, anti-intellectualism, etc. These are the major factors that de- 
grade the authorities’ function and popularity, and to eliminate these des- 
potic practices by institutionalizing supervision and checks and balances 
both in and out of the ruling body, is a central dimension of reform.'3 


5. Social science must be independent; freedom of inquiry must be legally 
guaranteed. The constitution of the PRC ensures the right of free speech 
to all citizens, but this constitutional right has not been put into practice 
because of leftist policies in the ideological domain. With the progress in 
economic reforms, China’s connection with the outside world becomes 
closer. Openness in the economy has to proceed in accord with openness 
in academia. In this information era, it is unreasonable to suppress free- 
dom of inquiry. Knowledge and truth can be obtained only through free 
debates among schools of thought. The history of the Soviet Union and 
the PRC shows that the possibility of approaching truth is severely ham- 
pered where political authority imposes absolute influence on intellectual 
life. Provisions for free competition among different academic schools 
(xuepai) will help shape the environment within which intellectuals and 
experts can make greater contributions to the modernization and reform 
program. !4 


The Conflict Between the Idealistic and- 
Instrumental Reformers 
From the foregoing points in Su’s and Wang’s writings, we observe a close 
affinity between these two Chinese theorists and the neo-Marxists and 


13. Su Shaozhi, “Reforming Political Institutions and Opposing Feudal Influences,” Peo- 
ple’s Daily (overseas edition), August 16, 1986; Su Shaozhi, “Tentative Comments.” 

14. Su Shaozhi, “Academic Freedom and Academic Prosperity,” Wenhui Bao (Shanghai), 
February 4, 1985; Su Shaozhi, “Thirty Years of the ‘Double Hundred’ Policy,” Selected Stud- 
ies on Marxism, no. 6, 1986, pp. 24-42; Wang Ruoshui, “Marxism and Schools in Social 
Thought,” Dushu, no. 9, 1986, pp. 8-13. 
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democratic socialists in Eastern Europe and the West.!> As a matter of 
fact, softening the official ideology by integrating neo-Marxism and demo- 
cratic socialism has been a basic strategy for leading reformist Chinese 
thinkers. They believe that through this integration and softening, China, 
bound by state socialism, may be able to open up to new alternatives for its 
fundamental but gradual transformation. However circumspect it was, 
this comprehensive framework of reform tended to be in conflict with the 
instrumental leadership, not to mention the hardliners. First, there was a 
conflict at the level of values. As inheritors of an absolutist legacy of 
thousands of years, the instrumental leadership hated to accept the demo- 
cratic and liberal values on which Su’s and Wang’s reform framework was 
built. To accept these values meant to accept systematic and fundamental 
modification in the existing political arrangement. This, according to the 
instrumental reformers, would topple absolutist power, like falling domi- 
noes. There was also a conflict on the strategic level. The instrumental 
leadership wished to minimize the opposition to reforms by presenting a 
program that was purely instrumentally oriented. To pronounce a broad 
and general framework for reforms, in the Dengist view, would cause 
greater fears and reactions from within the bureaucratic establishment. 
Deadening the political significance or implications of the reforms, it was 
alleged, could desensitize orthodox officials, and induce their cooperation. 

From the CCP’s official treatment of Su Shaozhi and Wang Ruoshui, we 
can see the leadership’s behavioral pattern in carrying out the reform pro- 
gram as long as Deng Xiaoping and his instrumental followers still exer- 
cise a dominant influence. In the period ahead, the leadership will 
maintain what the Chinese call the “dual direction (shuanggui) policy” — 
namely, anti-Right in politics and anti-Left in economics. This is to say, in 
the ideological field the leadership will keep talking Marxism-Leninism in 
order to fight back leftist criticism and maintain a communist legitimacy in 
the eyes of party-state officialdom on the one hand, and on the other, fight 
back the liberal criticism and restrain the growing expectations of freedom 
of expression. In the political field, the leadership will maintain Leninism- 
Stalinism; any challenge to the monopoly of power from the bottom will be 
ruthlessly crushed.!® In the economic field, the leadership is trying to min- 


15, See Zdenek Mlynar, Nightfrost in Prague (New York: Karz Publishers, 1980); Predrag 
Vranicki, The History of Marxism (Belgrade, 1961); Adam Schaff, ‘Marxism of Today,” 
Studies in Philosophy (Poland), no. 3, 1983. 

16. In designing and defending the policy of “no openness in politics,” the instrumental 
leadership appeals to East Asian experiences. The leadership argues that the non-democratic 
structure in Taiwan, South Korea, Hong Kong, and Singapore has helped maintain social 
and political stability—the most important political condition for economic development. 
This parallel drawn between mainland China and the East Asian model is a substantially 
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imize the impact of Marxist-Leninist doctrines by avoiding ideological 
issues or by introducing nonorthodox ideas. A good example was the in- 
` corporation of Su Shaozhi’s theory of the “primary stage of Chinese social- 
ism” into the major document of the Party’s Thirteenth Congress,'7 even 
though Su has been in disfavor and, more ironic, was under serious attack 
years ago precisely because of his presentation of this same theory.!® 

The instrumental leadership’s “dual direction policy” seems plausible in 
the sense that within a society in which a radical and rigid ideology has 
prevailed for a long time, the wisest strategy for carrying out a reform 
program would be to follow the path of least resistance. But this theoreti- 
cally reasonable policy is hard to put into practice and does not produce 
what the policymaker anticipates. The “dual direction policy” does not 
work because the overcentralized communist system lacks the structure to 
accommodate conflicting policies in interactive domains. Within such a 
society, political ideology and economics have not been differentiated: to 
the degree that one can go in one direction politically and another econom- 
ically without significantly jeopardizing the latter. Let us look at three 
illustrative cases: 


Case 1. In the Anti-Spiritual Pollution Campaign, the chief targets at the 
top level were the concepts of “socialist alienation” and “humanism.” It 


misconceived comparison. It overlooks three crucial differences between the two sides: 
(a) the structural relationship between the economy and the government; (b) the nature of the 
bureaucracy; and (c) the social status of the intellectual-professional class. See Ding Xue- 
liang, “Political Conditions for Economic Modernization in Non-Democratic Society,” Ming 
Pao Monthly (Hong Kong), no. 1, 1988. 

17. “Zhao Ziyang in His Work Report Pointed Out China is in the Primary Stage of So- 
cialism,” People’s Daily (overseas edition), October 26, 1987. The official Chinese media is 
giving tremendous weight to this theory. According to senior cadres who attended the Thir- 
teenth Party Congress’s group discussions, the theory of the primary stage of Chinese social- 
ism is the legitimation of the effective but controversial methods that have been adopted in 
the economic reforms. See Xinhua, “The Theory of the Primary Stage of Socialism is of 
Great Significance, the Reforms Come to Have Their Ideological Foundation and Their Di- 
rection Becomes More Definite,” People’s Daily, October 27, 1987; Lin Ruo (Guangdong 
provincial party secretary), “The Theory of the Primary Stage of Socialism Will Stabilize 
Policies and thé Public Feeling (renxin),” People’s Daily, October 28, 1987. The enthusiastic 
responses to this theory—which come from those who have personally experienced the diffi- 
culties for a long time in carrying out reforms—question a suggestion that what China needs 
today are not theories of reform but practices of reform. Observers who frequently offer this 
suggestion have neglected a basic fact in Communist Chinese society: to get the right to 
practice something, one has first to justify it in ideological terms. 

18. The redefining of the socialist stage in China has been one of the chief reasons why Su 
Shaozhi has been resisted by the orthodox wing. The attack was first launched in late 1979 
and early 1980 when the concept of the “four cardinal principles” was stressed. In the “Anti- 
Spiritual Pollution Campaign,” this attack began to appear publicly. 
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goes without saying that, save for a very few intellectuals, nobody could 
figure out exactly what these terms meant. Even though the official news 
media was filled with unfamiliar names such as Hegel, Feuerbach, or Sar- 
tre, officials at all levels had already “nosed out” that something important 
was taking place behind the scenes. Therefore, these officials, whose chief 
political talent had consisted of “seeing how the wind blows,” made as- 
sociations immediately between the “upper-level spiritual pollution” and 
the “‘local-level pollution in every form.” Economic reform experiments 
such as the bonus system, professionals’ second employment, and joint 
ventures, not to mention private enterprises and special economic zones, 
were picked up as the manifestation of “spiritual pollution.” Even the ag- 
ricultural responsibility system, the very basis of Dengist reforms, was at- 
tacked as “regression.” Average people wondered: “Is our number 1 
national task changed, no longer si hua (the four modernizations), but yi 
hua (alienation)?” The peasantry was watching: “Are my family’s gains 
to be taken away again?” Some peasants began to kill their pigs. Now the 
reform leadership faced a simple choice between keeping the ideological 
screw tightened or renewing economic reforms. Deng Xiaoping chose the 
latter, even though he preferred doing both at the same time. Afterward, 
Hu Yaobang, Zhao Ziyang, and Hu Qili had to make every effort to revi- 
talize the political climate in order to convince frightened people that the 
reforms were still alive.!9 


Case 2. Since the beginning of economic reforms, private enterprises have 
spread from the countryside to cities, and debates got hotter with the 
growth in the scale of private business. Officials were asking: How should 
we treat enterprises whose owners hire hands to work for profit? A great 
number of officials preferred eliminating these “exploitive practices,” leav- 
ing the top reformers in a deep predicament. On the one hand, they 
wanted to keep these practices going since they contributed so much to the 
economic revival. However, they could not simply reject the criticisms 
since the capitalistic nature of these enterprises was self-evident. After op- 
erations behind the scene, a party central document came out in early 1984 
stating that a private enterprise is legal if the hired workers are no more 
than seven. Why seven? The story was that after a long search at the 


19. This effort was evidenced most appreciably in Hu Qili’s greeting to the Fourth Con- 
gress of the Association of China’s Writers. On behalf of the Secretariat of CCP’s Central 
Committee, he approved for the first time in PRC history the concept of the “freedom of 
creative writing.” (“Hu Qili’s Greeting,” People’s Daily, December 29, 1984). From this the 
boldest social scientists went on to call for “freedom of research, of press, and of speech.” 
Further developments in this trend led to the burning discussions and explorations on polit- 
ical reforms in the summer and fall of 1986. 
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request of the reform leadership, ideologists dug out a quotation from 
Marx saying that an enterprise with seven or less employees is a “work- 
shop”; it evolves as a capitalistic enterprise as more workers are hired. 
Thus, legitimization was provided. Now that a dividing line was artifi- 
cially drawn, private enterprises larger than the permitted scale faced a 
choice of bowing to local authorities’ depredations or surviving by means 
of corruption. In either case, business development paid a heavy price. 


Case.3. As is well known, China’s agricultural revival has been the major 
achievement of the Dengist reform. After a striking increase in productiv- 
ity for several years, the growth rate began to slow down markedly. One 
of the main reasons was that the peasants disliked investing in the land. 
The exhaustive use of the land has not been balanced by necessary care, for 
the peasants have assumed that the land was only temporarily under their 
control. Long-term investment in what does not belong to you is foolish. 
The leadership has long been aware of this general feeling among the peas- 
antry, which explains why, since the implementation of the household re- 
sponsibility system, the party’s no. 1 central document for each new year 
has been the confirmation of the policy that the land will continue to be 
controlled by individual peasant families. Despite this annual reconfirma- 
tion, the peasants still believe that the state will take the land back sooner 
or later, for a Communist Party is committed to eventual collectivization. 
The peasants’ worry is not groundless. All party documents and official . 
newspapers do declare that the agricultural reform is destined to modify 
the right of land use (i.e., managership), not the right of land-possession 
(i.e, ownership). As the authorities announce tirelessly, state ownership 
of land is unalterable, for this underlies the very nature of the PRC’s basic 
system. 


The Dual Direction Policy: Pragmatic or 

Unrealistic? 
From the preceding cases, we can see the mechanisms that disable the 
policy of “‘anti-Right in politics and anti-Left in economics” in communist 
Chinese society. The economic reform program represents the redistribu- 
tion of power and wealth among social groups and up to now, has bene- 
fited primarily the disadvantaged categories under the established 
institutions—peasants, formerly unemployed urban residents, employees 
of collective and state-owned commercial companies, and employees of 
collective and state-owned industrial firms—in order of economic im- 
provement. In contrast, economic reforms have threatened primarily 
those people holding advantaged positions in the established institutions, 
predominantly functionaries in the political and ideological section of the 
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party-state apparatus. They believe that the market-oriented economic re- 
forms are taking considerable power out of their hands, and power means 
everything in this society. This perceived loss is simply too distressing to 
those who are accustomed to supervising people’s doings, ranging from 
state affairs to weddings and funerals. Moreover, functionaries are prohib- 
ited by party discipline from running private businesses, the hot undertak- 
ing that has brought rich returns to former “bad elements.”?° Seeing the 
previous “untouchables” getting ricker and cockier compared to the de- 
cline of officeholders’ authority, the functionaries feel life is becoming mis- 
erable. Naturally, tension and conflict between the two sides, the 
proreform majority and the antirefcrm minority has intensified as eco- 
nomic reforms proceed. 

In acting against reforms, the functionaries exercise both “soft” and 
“hard” strategies. “Soft” means rhetorically supporting reform policies 
but operatively stalling or distorting them. The “hard” strategy involves 
opposing reform policies in principle, or imposing disciplinary action or 
even legal punishments on reform pioneers and experimenters. 

Three factors help functionaries achieve their goals in most situations. 
The first is structural. Possession of office means command of all key re- 
sources—human, material, and informational. This gives antireform func- 
tionaries the base from which to stall or even shut down reform projects 
under normal circumstances. Suppose a factory manager plans a research 
section in his factory with designers and technicians working side by side. 
To establish this section the manager needs to hire several talented young 
designers who are dissatisfied with their own work environments. In addi- 
tion, a new budget is needed both for the designers’ wages and for erecting 
a new building. If higher authorities dislike this project, they can obstruct 
the proceedings at any point—transfer of the designers from their old 
firms, examination of the budget, allocation of construction materials, or 
acquisition of land for the building, any of which may kill the project. 
This is not an account of what can happen; situations of this kind do occur 
every day. 

Second is the institutional factor. The nature of zhengce (policy, as com- 
monly translated) provides antireform functionaries with subtle and effec- 
tive means of resistance. Perhaps zhengce in the Chinese context implies 
more than “policy” in the Western sense. An interpretation of the Chinese 
implications might best be made by contrasting zhengce with “principle.” 
If in the Chinese understanding, “‘priaciple” stands for what is fundamen- 


20. As observed, a big part of the “new rich” are elements of “bad categories” in the 
Maoist age. Precisely because of unemployment—having nothing to lose—these people are 
prepared to take any chance to make a living. 
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tal, general, genuine, inner, consistent, ultimate, or uncompromisable, then 
zhengce means what is specific, supplementary, expedient, outer, inconsis- 
tent, transitional, or compromisable. If “principle” is ti (essence or 
substance), zhengce is yong (use or utility). In parallel fashion, if “princi- 
ple” is value-oriented, then zhengce is instrument-oriented. In summary, 
zhengce has a range of connotations such as “rules currently in effect,” 
“concrete methods,” “political tactics,” ‘expedient measures,” and 
“means for bettering the Chinese authorities’ image.” Technically, 
zhengce is characterized by ambiguity in both definition and measurement. 
The country is so huge and the geographical and sociocultural differences 
so large that zhengce, designed to cover all variations, cannot be anything 
but vague. Since in China the party-state’s guidance on day-to-day affairs 
is carried out by zhengce, and since party-state bureaucracies are the only 
organs that have the authority to interpret and implement zhengce, as well 
as to check its results, the nature of zhengce provides antireform function- 
aries with tremendous room for maneuver.?! And their monopoly of insti- 
tutional prerogatives protects them from meaningful retribution in most 
cases. 

Structural and institutional conveniences enable antireform function- 
aries to carry out the “‘soft” and the second type of “hard” strategies in the 
day-to-day administrative routine. In contrast, the first type of “hard” 
strategy has its season when there is a political crisis that is altering the 
general political climate, as in the Anti-Spiritual Pollution and Anti- 
Bourgeoise Liberalization campaigns. Here lies the third—the ideologi- 
cal—factor, for in such circumstances the tense ideological tone concen- 
-trates on the fundamentals on which the prereform socialist model relies— 
i.e., the orthodoxy of the party’s absolute rule over all affairs, an economy 
directed by central planning, tight ideological control of individual expres- 
sion, and hostility toward Western ideas. All this offers the right princi- 
ples by which to criticize the market-oriented economic reforms, as well as 
the decentralization of administration and the relaxation of social life in 
general that the economic reforms foster. 

Thus, in acting against reforms the functionaries have structural, institu- 
tional, and ideological advantages. When implementing an anti-Left pol- 


21. In late 1984, the party started a campaign against “unhealthy tendencies.” Months 
later, the Central Commission for Discipline Inspection reissued two documents issued by the 
Hebei and Anhui Provincial Party Committees, which reminded party organizations to 
“draw a line of demarcation between unhealthy tendencies and experimental methods of re- 
form” (People’s Daily, June 3, 1985). About a year later, the same caution was raised by the 
leadership. (See Tian Jiyun’s speech in People’s Daily, April 30, 1986, and People’s Daily, 
commentary, April 22, 1986). These cautions suggest that confusion and mistreatment must 
have been widespread. 
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icy, which by nature is generally unfavorable to the bureaucratic 
hierarchy, the functionaries will make every effort to minimize the policy’s 
effects. When implementing an anti-Right policy, which is generally 
favorable to the hierarchy, the functionaries will make every effort to max- 
imize the policy’s effects. Therefore, even if the top level seeks to maintain 
a balance between anti-Left and anti-Right in policy making, this balance 
is destined to break down in the process of implementation. Damage is 
always disproportionally done to pclicies on the Right-side. 

The bureaucratic establishment’s hostility toward reforms initially was 
motivated mainly by ideological preconceptions. But as reforms have 
evolved from blueprint to socioeconomic process, the establishment has 
‘become more and more motivated by its vested interest. Action that is 
motivated by such self-interest, however, cannot be presented in its true 
color in a society whose official value has been commitment to collectiv- 
ism. The instrumental leadership’s anti-Right attitude in politics provides 
precisely what the vested interests need. Taking on this political conserva- 
tism, the vested interests can legitimize their antireform stance as purely 
for the good of the basic system! To higher authorities, these antireform 
functionaries can argue for pushing back radical reform proposals on the 
grounds that implementation would threaten and undermine the party’s 
leadership.22 On the other hand, toward people at lower levels, these func- 
tionaries can suppress the reform advocates by indicting them as challeng- 
ers to the existing order. 

Thus, the theoretically balanced “dual direction policy” has actually 
given the antireform side more freecom than it has imposed restraint. On 
the other hand, the message sent to the proreform side has been more dis- 
couraging than encouraging. Under communist regimes, “principles” are 
expressed basically in official ideological statements, and since the instru- 
mental leadership encompasses mos: of the orthodoxy in the political and 
ideological domain, positive signals that the reform zhengce attempts to 
send out are effectively counteracted. In normal situations, the official ide- 
ology says such things as “non-socialist elements are a necessary and use- 
ful part of our economy in the current period, because the conditions for 
building a complete socialist structure do not exist here. This structure 
can be achieved only by running through a transitional stage of multi- 
ownership;” or “the introduction of capitalist economic methods does not 


22. For instance, in order to ensure that managers are fully in command of factories, a 
move to abolish party committees in industrial enterprises was advocated by Deng Xiaoping 
himself in late 1978. This proposal never was passed despite repeated appeals. The opposi- 
tion’s argument is simply that the party’s leadership in general will be damaged severely if the 
committees are eliminated. 
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mean the acceptance of capitalist values. Our comrades must keep in 
mind that our ultimate goal is the accomplishment of communism.” Re- 
minded of these principles daily, the people can hardly avoid questioning 
the strength and stability of the reform trend. 

The past decades have given the Chinese people too many lessons about 
the meaning of “the ultimate” and “the transitional.” At the establish- 
ment of the PRC, the party acknowledged, by announcing a “general line” 
in 1953, that the transitional period from the “new democratic stage” to 
the socialist stage would be very long; accomplishment cf the socialist 
transformation of the multi-ownership economy was planned to take at 
least three five-year plans. But before the end of the first five-year plan, 
socialist transformation had already been completed. Then the entire na- 
tion was urged by the party’s new policy to “move quickly into the com- 
munist stage” by making the “great leap forward.” Those against this 
hasty shift, like Marshal Peng Dehuai, suffered ruthless retribution. After 
the 1958-1961 economic disaster, the party’s leadership reasserted its 
long-term commitment to a relatively moderate economic policy that al- 
lowed limited operation of nonsocialist economic institutions. But in new 
political campaigns only a few years later—first the Socialist Education 
Movement and then the Cultural Revolution—the moderate economic 
policy was condemried as “leading our socialist country to the capitalist 
road” and totally abandoned.?? These lessons taught the people in the 
most impressive way that in China’s political process, “principles” are su- 
perior and represent what the party-state wants to do eventually. To do or 
not to do is only a question of time. Zhengce represents what the party- 
state has to do at a particular moment, but will be abandoned as soon as 
conditions change. Hence principles can alter zhengce, but the reverse is 
difficult, if not impossible. Since the current leadership deals with politics 
in the orthodox manner, what is produced among the massés is a general 
feeling of uncertainty and concern. This is why everywhere one goes in 
China, the most frequently raised question is: “How likely is the reform 
zhengce to be changed?” If the relationship between the asker and the 
asked is fairly honest, the response would be: “Who knows!” 

From these deeply rooted uncertainties and worries emerge two corre- 
sponding behavioral patterns. Among reform-minded officials—the mi- 
nority group in the bureaucracies—and managers there is first, hesitancy 
and a lack of courage to do what is unconventional but constructive to 
their operation in terms of new opportunities. Second, they are extremely 
reluctant to protect subordinates who play a pioneer role in reforms, in the 


23. Gao Fang, “Viewing the Quest for Socialism with Chinese Characteristics from the 
Development of Socialism in the World,” Studies on Marxism, no. 4 (1987) pp. 24-44. 
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face of pressures from closed-minded higher authorities. In both cases, 
taking responsibility runs too much of a risk for their official careers. To 
understand this “political rationality,” one has to know a common maxim 
in Chinese officialdom: if one cannot avoid making errors, “one would 
rather make Left errors than Right ones” (ning zuo wu you). This is be- 
cause in communist politics, making Left errors is merely a problem of 
“cognitive ability” (ren shi wen ti), but making Right errors is a problem 
of “stand” (li chang wen ti). The former is treated as “being loyal to the 
Party but using incorrect work methods;” the latter is treated as “purpose- 
fully opposing the Party.” This rule has been applied in the Dengist era as 
well as in prereform days. As observed in recent years, when a few well- 
known Leftists were finally disciplined, the most serious measures imposed 
on them amounted to no more than in-party criticism—i.e., nonppblicized 
censure or quiet resignation. But as Rightists were punished, harsh meas- 
ures such as public condemnation and termination of party membership 
were fully applied. 

For people working in economic sectors, the uncertainty of the reform 
trend results in a prevailing “‘catch-as-catch-can” mood that has affected 
economic behavior to the extent that people in state-owned firms do not 
use their newly granted managerial autonomy to extend production but to 
exhaust the firms’ property. Managers and workers conspire to cheat 
higher level institutions, transferring money from productive projects to 
welfare spending. They believe that the decentralization of management is 
temporary, and if they fail to maximize their welfare benefits quickly the 
chance will soon pass. Moreover, the way of doing business, especially in 
non-state-owned commerce, is incredibly unbusinesslike. Fraud, some- 
times even force, are fully employed to fleece customers out of their 
money. Few businessmen have prospects of establishing brand reputations 
or reliable long-term customer relationships. This “hit-or-miss” merchant 
mentality is encouraged by the idea that “the chance before your eyes is 
yours. Who can predict how things will be tomorrow?” 

Third, people in general and new entrepreneurs in particular do not like 
to put their current gains into productive investments, and in the process 
expose how much they have profited from their businesses. They fear that 
if the more collectivist policies are restored, exposure of profits will be- 
come criminal evidence that demonstrates their “exploitive” undertakings. 
Accordingly, they hide their money—underground, in hollow walls, in 
bedding. At the same time, they make great contributions to the tide of 
premature high consumption sweeping the general population. The low 
interest of the rich in saving and reinvesting can be explained mainly by 
their sense of uncertainty about policy direction. 
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As examined so far, we see that the “dual direction policy” sends out 
conflicting messages that plant uncertainty and worries among the people. 
These general feelings affect administrative and economic behavior to an 
extent that, in both breadth and depth, is far beyond the policy designer’s 
estimate. It is hard to avoid the conclusion that in Dengist China, the 
general milieu and the behavioral patterns shaped thereunder are still un- 
favorable to the development of a rational modern economy. 

To ensure that “anti-Right in politics and anti-Left in economics” can 
both be implemented without coming into destructive conflict, China must 
have a society that is differentiated to the extent that the economic sphere 
has established its structural, institutional, and normative independence 
relative to the political sphere. Specifically, the lifeblood of the economy, 
or at least a major part of it, must be free of the party-state bureaucracy’s 
control. In such a society, the state-owned sector has no decisive edge over 
the non-state-owned sector in the national economy. The allocation of 
critical economic resources is operated by markets instead of governmental 
channels. Governmental regulation of the market obeys the ultimate value 
of marketing. The assignment and mobility of managers are, in principle, 
independent from the party-state personnel system. Thus, the career for- 
tunes of entrepreneurs and managers have nothing to do with the prefer- 
ences of political authorities, unless these economic elites step into the 
political arena to compete with political elites for power. Finally, there is a 
bottom line for the state’s intervention on issues concerning social jus- 
tice—that is, social concern for the old, disabled, and poor, which is car- 
ried out by social welfare legislation instead of by abolishing economic 
competition or forcibly depriving the rich of their gains. 

In viewing all these critical variables, it is apparent that China is still far 
from such a differentiated arrangement, which explains in large measure 
why similar “dual direction policies” (antidemocracy in politics and pro- 
capitalism in economics) were applicable to societies in Taiwan and South 
Korea but have been unsuccessful in China. This explains, too, why Chi- 
nese reformers like Su Shaozhi and Wang Ruoshui are enthusiastic about a 
reform framework that seems to challenge too much. Here we seem to 
have a paradox: The Dengist “dual direction policy” was designed along 
pragmatic lines, but it turned out to be overly idealized as soon as it moved 
from paper to reality. Su’s and Wang’s reform framework looks idealistic 
because it demands many changes, but upon examining the conditions 
confronting the reforms, this comprehensive framework appears to corre- 
spond more with Chinese reality. 

This does not mean that implementation of the comprehensive reform 
framework would solve all the difficulties, especially ideological ones, fac- 
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ing China. The roots of China’s ideological problems, and possibly their 
answers, lie far beyond a Marxist framework, regardless of how one inter- 
prets Marxism. In short, these problems are those that any “total ideol- 
ogy” is bound to encounter, and perhaps can be traced back to China’s late 
Qing period when traditional moral teachings were abandoned by icono- 
clastic younger generations as being at the root of China’s decline. With 
the rise of Chinese communism, in particular the establishment of the 
PRC, the Maoist version of Marxism-Leninism replaced Confucian doc- 
trine as the sole guideline for perfecting public as well as spiritual life. The 
superiority of the “new society” and the “new man” was accepted as abso- 
lutely true until the striking exposure, through the Cultural Revolution, of 
the total rot of the regime—in politics, in economics, and in morals. 

Since then alternatives have been raised, from urging a return to ortho- 
dox Leninism to calling for complete capitalism. These were rejected 
because they were extreme. In contrast, humanistic socialism as recom- 
mended by Su Shaozhi, Wang Ruoshui, and many liberal intellectuals 
strikes a middle path. It is tolerant to the extent that it allows the accept- 
ance of many ideas from democratic socialism and economic capitalism, 
but is moderate in that it permits the maintenance of the one-party system, 
the only untouchable one of the “four cardinal principles.” For many 
years, at least until the student demonstrations in late 1986, humanistic 
socialism appeared to be almost the only proposal capable of integrating 
reformers at leadership levels with the major part of the urban popula- 
tion.24 Effecting it might help China’s communist regime move in the di- 
rection of a transition from “hard” to “soft” authoritarianism, paralleling 
Taiwan’s case. 


A Concluding Remark on the Future 
The instrumental reformers’ rejection of the humanistic framework cleared 
up some overexpectations of broader institutional reforms under Dengist 
leadership. As the 13th party Congress installed a new generation of lead- 
ers, an intriguing question arose as to how likely this new generation 
would be to accept the humanistic framework? The question can be ap- 
proached from two points of reference, one the acceptability of the frame- 
work, and the other its practicality. In pondering the former, perhaps we 
can be a bit more optimistic. Although the new leadership is by no means 
homogeneous, it seems more willing to accept ideas recommended by the 


24. See my detailed review on this subject in “Reforms and Ideological Trends in Main- 
land China: Retrospects and Prospects,” a complete representation of a symposium by schol- 
ars from Taiwan and the mainland, United Daily News (Taiwan), January 1, 1988, special 
edition. 
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humanistic framework for the following reasons. First, the new leaders 
are more knowledgeable about the public mood. They are younger and 
more energetic, which enables them to make more personal contact with 
the real world. Most of them have had good educations and have long 
worked as professionals. Hence, they are more aware of what people at 
the grass roots—especially the educated—think, complain, hate, and long 
for. Thus informed, the new leaders generally have a stronger sense of 
crisis. ` : - 7 

Second, the new leaders have more knowledge of the outside world. The 
sharp contrast between the institutional failure in the mainland and the 
remarkable advancement in capitalist countries in general and in noncom- 
munist East Asian neighbors in particular, pressures the new leaders to 
adopt more changes. Third, the new generation leaders possess relatively 
weaker authority. Unlike the old leaders who had gone through all the 
movements of Chinese communism, and enjoyed a quasi-monarchic posi- 
tion over party, government, and military institutions, the new leaders are 
mostly newcomers or have moved quickly through the complex of institu- 
tions. Therefore, they are much less commanding in the management of 
vertical and horizontal tensions, and they listen to different views more 
patiently. These three major factors contribute to a situation that may 
make the new leaders more receptive to the demands for gradual and lim- 
ited democratization.?5 

Prospects for realizing the humanistic framework are less optimistic. 
When more institutional reforms are undertaken, more key points in the 
network of the vested interests will be shaken and stronger reactions will 
result.2© Assuming that at the same time the educated urban population 
will enjoy more freedom in cultural and political expression owing to the 
same reform tendency, conflicts between these two sides would obviously 
grow in intensity. Protests might appear often in the press and on the 


25. Institutionally the most significant development in years, “differential election,” i.e., 
more candidates than positions in official elections, is an encouraging sign indicating the new 
leadership’s disposition in this connection. This measure was first exercised in the election 
for the CCP’s 13th Central Committee, which voted down a couple of named hardliners, and 
then in an election for Beijing’s party system, which also voted down several named candi- 
dates from “noble families.” Now, since this measure often makes election results disagree 
with the senior leaders’ arrangement, it is uncertain whether or not it can be sustained. 

26. The program of urban institutional reforms selected Shenyang, Chongging, and 
Wuhang as experimental locales. As the local party-state apparatus is to be streamlined, 
20-50% of its functionaries are facing layoff. These personnel are capable of doing nothing 
except old style politico-ideological work, e.g., political movements. Even though the govern- 
ment is eager to reassign them, there seems little hope of finding new jobs comparable to the 
original. These functionaries resist in every possible way, and not surprisingly, they more or 
less win. 
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streets. Where the new leadership will assign its priority in the confronta- 
tion between pressing the reforms and maintaining social stability, depends 
heavily on these variables: (a) the economic performance of the nation at 
the moment, which affords the top reformers the most powerful means to 
fight back conservative reaction and to assuage the center; (b) the new 
leadership’s ability to control the army and police systems, which often are 
oversensitive to problems of order; and (c) trends of thought among the 
new leaders—that is, under pressure from all directions, who would give 
up their reformist stand? Unless all these variables turn out to be 
favorable to the reform-minded new leaders, either radical reform projects 
or radical reform-leaders will be abandoned or eliminated due to the vested 
interests’ reaction. The Stalinist model of socialism has an incredibly 
strong institutional inertia, as repeatedly demonstrated by the history of 
reform efforts in East Europe and the Soviet Union. We had hoped China 
could break this law, but we really don’t have much confidence now. 
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Thoughtful analyses of Chinese political culture gener- 
ally find it to be authoritarian, conducive to a sense of passive depen- 
dency.! Chinese intellectuals adduce the same cultural traits to account 
for the more unfortunate episodes in recent history, especially the Cultural 
Revolution. Yet one might wonder, are the facts, perhaps, otherwise? 
One need think only of the May Fourth movement, the December 9 move- 
ment, the 1948 anti-American demonstrations, the Hundred Flowers 
movement, the Cultural Revolution in some of its aspects, the Tiao-yii-t’ai 
movement on Taiwan in 1971, the T’ien-an-men incident of 1976, the De- 
mocracy movement of 1978, the student movements of 1980, 1985, and 
1986. China has a long history of peasant rebellions. In the twentieth 
century educated Chinese as well, especially students, have been willing to 
stand up and demand freedom and democracy. In fact, a general attach- 
ment at least to the idea of liberal democracy seems to be the standard 
political philosophy of twentieth century Chinese intellectuals. Many, es- 
pecially in the past, also tended toward socialism, but interpreted socialism 
as consistent with liberal democracy, with deviations from democratic 
practice considered just that—deviations. 

The other side of this is that much (but not all) of this century’s ruling 
elite has been drawn from the educated, from among former students. 
Naturally there is nothing to indicate that students who rioted in the 
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streets demanding democracy regularly became those officials who denied 
the democratic aspirations of the succeeding generations; and for the 
Marxist-Leninists among the students, bourgeois democracy may have 
been an arrangement whose function lapsed once the party had taken 
power. Yet the outsider gets the impression that among educated officials 
of both the Kuomintang (K MT) and the Communist Party (CCP) there 
remains an attachment to democracy in the abstract, along with a fear and 
lack of understanding of its concrete manifestations. 

Foreign analysts of Chinese culture in the post-Liberation period tended 
to find a near total discontinuity between traditional China and its modern 
fate.3 Political scientists writing a little later focused on individual atti- 
tudes and found greater continuity. The scholarship of the late 1970s and 
1980s may, in fact, overestimate the degree of continuity, failing to take 
seriously enough the differences in content between traditional and mod- 
ern ways. On the other hand the more time that goes by, the more con- 
tinuity there seems to be. It may be expedient, however, to consider 
culture in structural terms, as a set of institutions and patterned behaviors 
rather than as a collection of peculiar individual psyches. Thus, students 
of Chinese politics have come to stress, and Chinese spokesmen to deplore 
the importance of kuan-hsi, personal connections. In spite of official 
desires, Chinese life continues to revolve around personal relations while 
American society, relatively speaking, functions according to impersonal 
rules. A person in either culture, to get along, will have to play by the 
rules of that culture, and differences in rules need not imply basic differ- 
ences in individual personality or even values. It is one thing to say that 
Chinese culture inhibits the development of democracy, which it probably 
does; it is another to say that Chinese do not value democracy, since so 
many of them demonstrably do. ` 

To look at structure need not mean to ignore values. It may be better, 
however, to see values less as personal attitudes than as implications of 
coherent and rational sets of principles, however implicit these may some- 
times be. In this regard there may be a continuity between contemporary 
Chinese intellectuals and their traditional forebears, despite the different 
content of the learning. These stylistic continuities include a commitment 
to public service (if not exactly to politics), with a tendency to define ser- 
vice to the state in terms of service to the people. Another is the notion 
that it is the duty of the educated person to act as spokesman for the peo- 
ple to those with power. The people may give voice to their own discon- 
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tent as well, but the resolution of their discontent, according to the ethos, 
is perhaps better left to those with knowledge and insight. 

There is nothing bizarre or outré about these ideas, although the last one 
may be a little dangerous. As far as democracy is concerned, the differ- 
ences between China and the West may be as much institutional as ideo- 
logical. Westerners from the time of the Greeks have been accustomed to 
thinking of politics as a clash among social interests and of political au- 
thority as a reflection of a balance of social interests. St. Augustine’s the- 
ory of the two swords, the sacred and the secular, accustomed Westerners 
to thinking in terms of partially conflicting spheres of authority, each with 
valid claims to obedience. Democracy did not develop directly from this 
ideological pluralism, however, but from institutional arrangements, par- 
ticularly the rise of legislatures where social interests could compete with 
each other openly and the competition could shape state policy. In China 
the traditional state was stronger than society. The social elite was the 
“gentry” who obtained their position by passing examinations in the Con- 
fucian classics organized by the state. The gentry provided recruits for the 
state bureaucracy. There were no social structures above the level of the 
family or other primary groups autonomous from the state. Since the 
traditional order was structured by the state, the collapse of the traditional 
state meant the disintegration of the “great tradition” in Chinese culture. 
The practical problem in China’s modernization was not to devise limita- 
tions on state power but to strengthen the state, the major source of overall 
social cohesion. The weakness of society meant there were few effective 
pressures in the direction of political democracy. 

Few effective pressures for democracy, however, does not mean a lack of 
desire or demand for democracy, but only that those demands and desires 
will be frustrated. Chinese intellectuals—without a democratic institu- 
tional environment, with a prejudice against open conflict, and a tradition 
of holding government legitimate only to the.extent that it serves the inter- 
ests of the people—keep an idealized, abstract attachment to democracy. 
Those intellectuals most isolated from the mundane concerns of life—stu- 
dents—may have the strongest and most idealized attachment. But while 
students may articulate democratic demands, they are not well-placed to 
bring any kind of enduring influence on government. In twentieth century 
China, intellectuals have not been the only source of recruits for public 
office, but the demand for educated manpower persists and there is an in- 
centive by the state to recruit the educated. Given the lack of pressure 
from society for democracy (and the inability of intellectuals to act as a 
cohesive pressure group), the recruitment of persons of a democratic incli- 
nation will not do much to change the nondemocratic distribution of 
power. These recruits will come into an already-structured situation and 
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will have to play by its rules. The structure of Chinese culture reinforces 
both undemocratic politics and ineffective, moralistic protest against it. 


The Confucian Heritage 

Traditional China was a bureaucratic despotism. The state was headed by 
an emperor who, in principle, had absolute power. He ruled through a 
bureaucracy recruited through objective written examinations. There were 
several levels of examinations, with the civil service recruited from among 
those who had passed at the national level. Those who passed at the lower 
levels, however, were part of a social category, the shen-shih or gentry, 
who acted as the informal local leadership and received certain privileges 
and immunities from the state. In lifestyle, gentry families were probably 
similar to wealthy families generally, and any family with any wealth 
would attempt to have some of its members pass the exams, thus gaining 
access to those with state power and therefore greater stability to their 
wealth. At the same time, the examinations could also be a way for a 
relatively poor man to rise to wealth and power. The gentry were a dis- 
tinct social stratum and, in some cases at least, by careful cultivation of 
family fortunes were able to perpetuate their status over the generations. 
But the basic social resource in traditional China was not family or prop- 
erty as such but rather, as in postindustrial society, education; a family 
that over a generation or so did not include at least a few examination- 
passers would lose its status. 

The administrative theory behind the state was a compound of Legalism 
(covertly) and Confucianism. Legalism is a rather modern-style political 
theory holding that public order can be guaranteed only by concentrating 
all power in the sovereign, who then exercises power through clear specific 
laws, mechanically enforced. The ruler’s subordinates should be ap- 
pointed according to merit and measured by the ability to perform specific 
tasks. The ruler must devise and practice techniques for keeping his sub- 
ordinates dependent upon himself, allowing them no autonomous author- 
ity. The Legalists recognized the modern distinctions between law and 
morality and decisively chose law over morality as the guide to govern- 
ment. In the Legalist view, humans cannot but seek their own advantage 
and morality can be nothing but a rationalization for, or a means to fur- 
ther this advantage. Moral argument in politics can only be a means to 
foster private interest at the expense of the common good or its synonym 
in Legalist language, the power interests of the ruler. 

China was unified in 222 B.c. with the united polity organized on Legal- 
ist principles. The unifying first dynasty lasted only twelve years. Legal- 
ism, probably because it was associated with the harsh and unpopular 
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dynasty, died out as an independent school of thought. Within a few gen- 
erations Confucianism became the official state ideology, although the 
structure of the state remained Legalist: There was little in pre-unification 
Confucianism to make one think of a bureaucratic state and little to justify 
despotism. Confucianism served the despotism for two thousand years, at 
some cost to its inner spirit, but it also helped humanize the despotism. It 
made morality the measure of state action as of human behavior generally. 
Rule is justified only to the extent that it benefits the ruled, and one who 
presumes to rule without the mandate of heaven is a bandit and a usurper 
and may be disobeyed, overthrown, even executed. This shows one weak- 
ness of Confucianism as political theory: its neglect of institutional ar- 
rangements, for the only measure of a rebellion’s justice is its success, a 
situation contrary to the entire logic of Confucianism. The mandate the- 
ory is not strictly democratic, since sovereignty rests with heaven, not the 
people. However, as the Book of Songs says: “Heaven hears as my people 
hear; heaven sees as my people see.” 

Confucianism advocated government for the people, but certainly not by 
the people.. As Mencius put it: Some labor with their minds and some 
with their hands. Those who labor with their minds govern those who 
labor with their hands; those who labor with their hands feed those who 
labor with their minds. Confucianism became an ideology for an educated 
elite as well as for a despotic state. The bureaucracy and the gentry from 
which it was recruited depended upon the state for their position, but they 
themselves determined the conditions the state would impose. Generally 
speaking, the examinations tested not special expertise but general knowl- 
edge of the classics along with an ability, at least on paper, to apply classi- 
cal learning to practical problems of government and administration. As 
Confucius said: The superior man is not a tool. He serves his ruler by 
exercising his moral and intellectual judgement, not through servile obedi- 
ence.* Loyalty, to be sure, was the prime virtue of an official. In late 
Confucianism, loyalty would entail, mandate or no mandate, that oné who 
had served under one dynasty could not hold office under its successor. 
Loyalty, however, was not shown by conformity to the ruler’s will but by 
opposing him when he was wrong: “Loyal words grate upon the ears.” 
Confucianism defines moral relations as the fulfiliment of personal obliga- 
tions based upon roles, and there was a personal bond between ruler and 
official (analogous to, but not as important as that between parent and 
child). Yet, especially for lower-ranking officials, duty to the ruler was 
defined in terms of serving the people. 


4. Levenson’s discussion of the Confucian ethos in Confucian China remains persuasive on 
this point. 
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Confucian moralism is sometimes held to be an obstacle to its taking a 
liberal-democratic coloration. Liberalism requires a certain relativism on 
questions of right and wrong, along with encouragement of contention for 
private interests, something abhorrent to Confucianism. This however, 
may be an overly sophisticated exaggeration of the amorality of liberalism. 
In America, at least, statesmen may not always be exemplars of good be- 
havior, but they certainly do love to moralize; and to be persuasive, any 
public assertion of private interests must still be justified in terms of ab- 
stract justice or the common good. While Confucianism posits an objec- 
tive morality, there is nothing to indicate there cannot be legitimate 
disagreements on what is the right action in particular circumstances. 
Both classical and imperial Confucianism recognize the existence of differ- 
ent social interests and advocate their reconciliation and satisfaction. 
There is even a potential argument for organized partisanship. Ou-yang 
Hsiu, a conservative official in the Sung dynasty, asserted that combina- 
tions motivated by common principle, not a desire for common profit, are 
legitimate (while denying that he and his friends constituted a clique).* 
The institutional structure prevented what democratic elements there may 
be in Confucianism from showing themselves. Without representative in- 
stitutions, for example, Ou-yang Hsiu’s bureaucratic factions could not be 
held responsible to the outside society and, however high-minded, this 
kind of factionalism eventually would become just part of the general] pal- 
ace intrigue. 


Student Attitudes in the Twentieth 

Century 
In the nineteenth century the Western industrialized powers invaded 
China, trampling upon the Chinese conception of a proper world order. 
China had previously been invaded and even conquered, but previously 
those who had beaten the Chinese in war accepted as a matter of course 
the superiority of Chinese civilization. This is something that the Europe- 
ans of the 1800s were unprepared to do. At the same time China was 
undergoing a severe spiritual and political crisis, perhaps best symbolized 
by endemic opium addiction. Politically, the Qing dynasty was entering a 
familiar late-dynastic phase: bureaucratic lethargy, fiscal shortages, and 
popular rebellions. The presence of the indigestible West, however, meant 
that the decline of the Qing would not be just one more turn of the dynas- 
tic cycle. The Chinese at first appreciated Western technica] superiority 
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more than the nonmaterial aspects of Western culture, but soon began to 
wonder whether there might be something in the traditional cultural sys- 
tem that prevented China’s developing a similar technology. Western edu- 
cation, at first mainly through missionary schools, promised access to the 
new knowledge and became an alternative to Confucian learning. The 
huge coastal cities-—-Shanghai, Tientsin, Canton—were tied into the world 
economy and became economic and cultural centers independent of the 
Confucian order. Western-style educational institutions in the coastal cit- 
ies drained the countryside of children of the gentry, who otherwise would 
have provided local educated leadership. Many educated Chinese saw an 
incompatibility between the traditional order and the demands of moderni- 
zation, and the older elite had been wary of promoting modernization in a 
systematic fashion precisely because of this incompatibility. Younger in- 
tellectuals became increasingly eager to scrap the tradition, learning to 
value the wealth and power of the nation over what was then considered 
Chinese culture and which earlier generations had considered the rational, 
objective truth.® 

China could not simply adapt to the new system since there was no way 
to reconcile the Confucian order with the modern world order defined in 
European culture. For the Son of Heaven—holder of the mandate of 
heaven, intermediary between heaven, earth, and man—to become one 
sovereign arnong many would violate the logic of the system that upheld 
the position and prestige of the examination class. The collapse of the 
traditional state destroyed the social function of Confucianism, which pre- 
viously had defined the social order. The privileged were no longer so 
readily seen as laboring with their minds, and power was perceived as rest- 
ing more on simple force and fraud. 

The Revolution of 1911 was largely the work of the educated young who 
were influenced by Western ideas if not actually Western-educated. Power 
remained with old officials and accrued to soldiers and to criminals; other- 
wise nothing, in the opinion of the educated of the time, changed but the 
name of the'state. Both China and Japan were part of the victorious coali- 
tion at the end of the first world war. Japan’s contribution to the war 
effort had been to grab for itself the German colonies and concessions in 
the Pacific region, and the Versailles conference ratified the Japanese gains 
in China, whatever Woodrow Wilson might have thought about power 
politics and secret agreements. The weak warlord government in Peking 
was unable to do much except protest. On May 4, 1919, students in Pe- 
king and other cities took to the streets denouncing the government for its 
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pusillanimity and weakness. These demonstrations gave the name to an 
entire period of Chinese intellectual history. In thé May Fourth mind, the 
reason the country remained so weak was that the old “feudal” culture 
prevailed despite the political change. That generation determined to tear 
down the shop of Confucius and Sons and transfer its custom to the new 
merchants in town, Mr. Democracy and Mr. Science. 

The May Fourth mind rapidly moved beyond liberal democracy to so- 
cialism. Most intellectuals seem to have seen these as compatible, how- 
ever, with socialism completing democracy. The pairing of science and 
democracy was partly the linking of two Good Things—things that helped 
account for the strength of the West and whose absence made China vul- 
nerable to the West. But the connection was also seen as organic. The 
idea is drawn in part from American pragmatism, especially the thought of 
John Dewey. Science, the source of true knowledge, shows democracy to 
be the best form of government. Democracy is the most scientific form of 
government since it allows the free and rational testing of policy against 
experience. In the attachment to the combination of science and democ- 
racy are hints of continuity of Confucian attitudes, the attitudes of those 
who labor with the mind, despite the explicit rejection of Confucianism 
proper. 
` From the time of the May Fourth movement or earlier there has been a 
premium on scientific or technical education, a radical change in direction 
from the older Confucian emphasis on broad liberal learning. Even in the 
social sciences or humanities, higher education in China, as in the West, is 
specialized. Chinese education in this respect follows the English or Euro- 
pean model rather than the American, with intense concentration at the 
postsecondary level in one discipline rather than a moderate concentration 
in a major field, capping a relatively broad range of course work in differ- 
ent subjects. Yet, in a sense the approach even to specialized education 
remained Confucian. Many Chinese students were persuaded by “scien- 
tism,” a mode of thinking also current in the West at that time—the no- 
tion that all truth is discoverable by the methods of natural science, that 
what is not amenable to those methods is not truth, and that science pro- 
vides a guide to morality and a solution to all problems of life.” In the 
Confucian view, true knowledge was knowledge of moral truth; in the 
modern view, science is the guide to truth, ‘revealing the truths of morals 
no less than of nature. Scholars find in the May Fourth generation a famil- 
iar “totalism,” a disinclination to separate cultural and moral issues from 
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political ones. This may show their distance from standard liberal ideol- 
ogy (albeit, again, a rather abstracted liberal ideology). But given the May 
Fourth generation’s not implausible theory that the obstacles to China’s 
modernization were cultural and moral, it was reasonable for them to be- 
lieve that. modernization required a total transformation of the culture. 
Still, even without the Confucian content, scientism and totalism remain 
evidence of a continuity of Confucian attitudes. ` 

The collapse of the Confucian order, however, changed the political 
function of intellectuals. In the past intellectuals could criticize persons in 
power or the way power was wielded, but taken as a whole they were the 
ruling class. The May Fourth demonstrations showed a continuing com- 
mitment to political action, but the structure providing political access was 
gone. In early twentieth century China, in fact, the most effective political 
resource was direct access to the means of physical violence.? Students put 
themselves in opposition to those in power, with democracy and science 
becoming something of an intellectuals’ ideology, rationalizations for why 
power without intellectuals was illegitimate. Democracy was tacitly (and 
probably unconsciously) identified with good government in the interests 
of the people but exercised by those who, laboring with their minds, had 
mastered science and who have true knowledge of what the people’s inter- 
ests ‘are. Intéllectuals could work in concert with various governing 
groups. They provided cadres for the KMT and CCP and also worked for 
the various warlord regimes. There may still be a stereotype of all officials 
of the warlords and even the KMT as cruel, corrupt, and incompetent. 
Many, in fact, were persons of conscience and ability, but they had to ac- 
cept their situation pretty much as given. From within there was no lever- 
age for change.. - 

Students on the outside had no way to bring pressure for positive 
change, but-were able to protest effectively against the rulers; the protests 
were rarely very helpful, however justified. In 1929 Chiang Kai-shek es- 
tablished a nominally unified regime. Partly to recover control over stu- 
‘dents, the new regime promoted a return to a variety of Confucian ethical 
education as an expression not only of universal truth but maybe even 
more of the particular genius of the Chinese people. Unfortunately, 
whatever its merits, Confucianism lacked intellectual respectability in the 
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wake of the May Fourth movement, and the binding of an ideologized 
Confucianism to the KMT regime helped discredit both.: Chiang and the 
KMT presented themselves as the embodiment of the Chinese nation, 
making themselves vulnerable to the moralistic nationalism of the stu- 
dents. As the Japanese broadened their aggression against China in the 
early 1930s, Chiang’s policy was to appease (with covert resistance), argu- 
ing that China was simply not ready to fight Japan in open battle. His 
Teasons were sound but made no impression on the students, especially 
since Chiang was willing to fight other Chinese, the communists. The fail- 
ure of the KMT to overcome student alienation was a large element in its 
delegitimation. In the 1945-1949 civil war students and liberal intellectu- 
als, despite grave misgivings about communism, overwhelmingly sup- 
ported the CCP, blaming the KMT for protracting the war by not allowing 
itself to be overthrown. !° 

i Students and the Communist Party 

The Communist Party, China’s most consistently antiliberal political force 
(the KMT has always been rather mixed on this issue), has also been its 
most successful, and it had broad support from students and intellectuals 
before taking power. In discussing intellectual ideology we should not 
overlook the radically antitraditional content of much of their thought, 
especially prior to Liberation. The official party line often has been rather 
less iconoclastic on cultural matters than the conventional wisdom among 
liberal intellectuals. Marxism served as a radical critique of both the “feu- 
dal” past and the “bourgeois” imperialist West. Also, Confucianism is not 
the whole of the Chinese tradition, and there is scope within the tradition 
for a radical repudiation of its own mainstream. Wolfgang Bauer finds a 
populist, egalitarian, spontaneous utopian tradition in perennial opposition 
to an elitist, hierarchical, establishment tradition, with radical Maoism 
sharing much of the symbolism of the utopian tradition.!! This radicalism 
found its clearest expression in the Great Leap Forward and the Cultural 
Revolution, the perennial countertradition influencing the style in which 
Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist totalitarianism expressed itself. Many other 
communist actions against “feudal” remnants are also consistent with lib- 
eral aspirations. Perhaps Bauer’s general model of Chinese culture applies 
also within the party itself, and radicalism is not the only appeal commu- 
nism has had to liberal intellectuals. 
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Most simplemindedly, intellectuals have tended to be either coopted or 
alienated (or both), and before Liberation the paramount opposition force 
in China, the CCP, could expect support from liberal dissidents. Given 
China’s sorry conditions, there seemed little chance of establishing liberal 
institutions, and for many liberals—some of whom joined the party—the 
CCP, despite certain undemocratic ways, seemed the best hope for the re- 
alization of any liberal values at all. More abstractly, Marxism, itself a 
species of scientism, could be construed in the pre-Liberation, period as the 
most advanced, up-to-date version of science and democracy, fitting rather 
comfortably with the intellectuals’ implicit view of democracy as govern- 
ment more for than by the people. The party itself continued to use demo- 
cratic symbols, not all of them necessarily camouflage. Mao Zedong’s 
Thought on practice—constantly to subject theory to the test of reality—is 
reminiscent of and probably directly influenced by May Fourth pragma- 
tism. When it was first established, the regime held itself not to be socialist 
but a new democracy, allegedly with room if not for a pluralist at least for 
a corporativist representation of a broad range of social interests and polit- 
ical opinion. 

The regime’s concept of democracy, of course, was Leninist and 
Stalinist. Still, one gets the impression that libéralism remains the tacit 
standard of political democracy. Even a vestigial liberalism can infect 
_ party cadres, including very high ranking ones. 'Many students recruited 

into the party during the anti-Japanese, anti-KMT movements of the 
1930s may have preserved liberal attitudes. Evén radical Maoism had a 
liberal taint. At the start of the Cultural Revolution the Maoists de- 
manded mass spontaneity against authority, although they also repudiated 
majoritarian democracy (presumably because the wrong side got more 
votes). Once they were in jail, according to'their enemies, the Maoists 
began to call for a two-party system. !2 

During the post-Mao period official feelings about democracy dave be- 

“come even more ambivalent, this “ambivalence” in itself a recognition that 
the systém is not very democratic, an abstract desire that it be more so, 
and a fear of the bolder demands from society for more democracy. Both 
reformist cadres and intellectuals are happy to blame the lack of democ- 
racy on the peasant background of older party members, who give the 
regime a feudal coloration. This is unfair in almost every possible way. 
The lack of democracy is more a matter of Leninist ideology than anything 
else, to the extent that it has anything to do with mentality. Certain 
abuses—authoritarianism, factionalism, small-minded concern for posi- 
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tion, arrogation of special privilege—are arguably traceable to traditional 
practices, although one would be hard put to find any traditional figure 
who held these up as virtues; but the regime’s economic disasters and 
human tragedy were the work of intellectuals more than peasants. Behind 
the belaboring of feudalism is an acknowledgement that, conditions per- 
mitting, the regime should be more democratic than it is. At the same 
time the hardliners, having abandoned radicalism, bring to bear the glories 
of the Chinese tradition against the liberals, with their alleged shallow in- 
fatuation with the West—reinforcing the perpetuation of the May Fourth 
mentality of blaming China’s problems on the traditional culture. 


Students and the People’s Republic 

According to one reconstruction of the post-Liberation generations: “the 
generation of the fifties loved people; the generation of the sixties rectified 
people; the generation of the seventies fought people; the generation of the 
eighties thinks only of itself.”!? The “generations” refers to students, and 
the saying represents the supposed decline from enthusiastic commitment 
to a better world through factional violence to apolitical hedonism. The 
student riots of 1985 and 1986 should correct a picture of the younger 
generation as completely nonpolitical, much less without ideals. The 
ideals, however, are self-defined and are no longer those of the political 
authorities, and are certainly not embodied by them. The People’s Repub- 
lic has become routinely exposed to the same kind of criticism as all the 
other regimes since the May Fourth period. 

The Maoists used to intone: “Never forget class struggle.” There had, 
in fact, been a perpetual class struggle in Chinese society between the Reds 
and the Experts, who should constitute a dialectical unity. In practice, the 
terms refer to different social groups. The Reds are political leaders, or 
cadres, while the Experts are intellectuals. In the beginning many cadres 
were either peasants with little education or persons who had interrupted 
their education to join the revolution. They tended to be jealous of intel- 
lectuals and also to see intellectuals as putting unnecessary obstacles in the 
way of what needed doing. Intellectuals, on their part, tended to view 
ignorant cadres with snobbish disdain. Even as cadres grew better edu- 
cated the distance between the two categories remained. Political author- 
ity gave cadres the upper hand, but intellectuals were needed to make the 
country work. In the early years of the regime, intellectuals were expected 
to undergo thought reform or ideological remolding—or, more crudely, 
brainwashing—so that they could internalize the viewpoint and interests 





13. Kung-jen Jih-pao, December 13, 1984, in Hsin Hua Wen-chai, March, 1985, p. 8. 
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of the laboring masses. In the spirit of the times many accepted this 
gladly, although others found the experience highly distressing and some 
were even driven to suicide. 

The younger generation, the students, was brought up in the expectation 
that they would use their education to serve the people in the way the 
regime wanted the people served. They were to be Red Experts. Educa- 
tion itself, however, tended to reinforce the division, and professional 
training inculcated a tendency to apply professional rather than ideological 
criteria. The political authorities interpreted technical objections to policy 
demands as the assertion by intellectuals of special privilege. By the mid- 
1950s, intellectuals as a category were becoming visibly alienated from the 
new political order. 

In the Hundred Flowers period, 1956 and 1957, when the party leader- 
ship called for more freedom to dissent, intellectuals returned to the theme 
of democracy, expressing their dissatisfaction with their rulers. They did 
not, however, assert claims to power themselves—they knew that the party 
would not tolerate this. Instead they complained about political interfer- 
ence in professional work, poor working conditions, and the fact that the 
party would not listen to them. The repression of the Hundred Flowers 
led into the radical Great Leap Forward, where the “masses” (read, the 
cadres) were exalted over experts and professional knowledge was depre- 
cated as superstition. In the 1961-1963 hangover from the Leap, intellec- 
tuals, especially those connected with the party establishment, again 
pleaded for respect for expertise and general toleration for areas of per- 
sonal life outside the bounds of politics, protesting against totalitarianism 
at least to the extent that it reduced all things to politics. 

The two decades following the Leap saw a chronic conflict between Red 
and Expert, a conflict affecting the life chances of the entire educated seg- 
ment of the population. Both sides assumed, apparently without ever 
questioning it, that schooling would remain the path to social and political 
status. At issue was the content of middle and higher education—whether 
to stress academic studies or political indoctrination, whether access to 
education should be based on academic or political criteria, and, if based 
on political criteria, whether these should be measured by individual atti- 
tudes or by family background.!4 China obviously could not afford to ig- 
nore academic ability—the Great Leap had made this clear—but it could 
undertake affirmative action, as it were, for persons from favored catego- 
ries. Children of workers and poor peasants were among the privileged 
(Red) categories. So were children of cadres—for if cadres were not Red, 


14. This discussion is partly abstracted from numerous but unsystematic conversations 
with people who went through these years and events, and from various works. 
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who was? There were certain “Black” categories, such as landlords, polit- 
ical offenders, and their relatives, who were actively discriminated against. 
Intellectuals educated prior to Liberation and their children were generally 
considered part of the bourgeoisie, which was not a Black category but 
certainly not the object of favored treatment either. Elite urban high 
schools tended to be peopled by students from intellectual or cadre fami- 
lies. Competition among students for favorable evaluations was fierce, 
Since these determined access to good job assignments or the even scarcer 
number of places in the universities. A mediocre high school or junior 
high school record or poor connections came to mean, for most, assign- 
ment to rural villages. 

The end of the Great Leap meant a return to professional standards in 
education. Students were told that the best way to be Red was to get good 
grades and learn the material. This policy tended to work to the advan- 
tage of students from intellectual backgrounds. In late 1962 there was a 
reversion to the class line and a stress on class struggle. Under the direc- 
tion of the anti-Maoist forces in the party, however, students were given to 
understand that political virtue was not inherited but could be achieved, 
say, by the emulation of certain selfless heroes produced by the army prop- 
aganda mills. A result was an almost hysterical politicization of the non- 
Reds, a great deal of tension between the categories, and not a little hypoc- 
risy. 

By 1966, when the Cultural Revolution was ERTA tensions in the 
schools were about ready to break, with students from Red backgrounds 
feeling particularly put upon and unfairly treated. In the first phase of the 
movement in the spring of that year, work teams (party task forces from 
outside the unit concerned) were sent to rectify (purge) the schools. They 
cooperated with the party and Youth League organizations in the schools 
and also with the Red students, attacking mainly teachers as the carriers of 
bourgeois attitudes. In early August Chairman Mao, who previously may 
have been ill, returned to Beijing and ordered the work teams withdrawn, 
asserting in effect that they were protecting the order he believed there 
should be a revolution against. The “masses” were thereupon unleashed, 
encouraged to make their own revolution without the benefit of intermedi- 
ate groups like work teams. The masses meant the Red Guards, high 
‘school and college students who in this period were virtually all from Red 
backgrounds. They rode the railways free of charge, tortured and killed 
those whose manners and tastes smacked too much of pre-Liberation 
times, desecrated graves and temples, burned books, vandalized homes, 
destroyed antiques. 
` From the point of view of Mao and the radical faction around him, this 
‘was all very commendable but still not quite to the point: "The Maoist 
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objective in the Cultural Revolution was the overthrow of the capitalist 

roaders in the party. The Red Guards as they were then constituted were 

not the best tool for this since their resentments were more against their 

“bourgeois” competitors in school, and they were not particularly inclined 

to make revolution against their own parents. Around mid-autumn the 

radicals at the center denounced the “bloodline” theory, and students from 

non-Red backgrounds were allowed to become Red Guards. The move- 

ment fragmented into numerous gangs in violent conflict with each other 

as well as with various party figures. There was a rough ideological divi- 

sion,. although often inchoate or blurred. A radical tendency asserted, 

with varying degrees of explicitness and cogency, that the revolution had ` 
somehow ‘gone wrong after Liberation, that the party or the ‘authorities 

had become a new exploiting class, and that a new revolution was neces- 

sary. A conservative or “royalist” tendency was recruited, mainly among 

cadre children, and tended to ally with local party or military units. -The 

radicals, who at first enjoyed the support of the Cultural Revolution 

Group (the radical faction around Mao), tended to be either students from 

intellectual families or from worker and peasant families, the latter of high 

political standing: but low income and social status. The intellectual - 
youths had been subject to political discrimination but, because of this, 
had become a genuinely deprived social category, one with an interest in 
radical change. These generalizations are misleading in that they make the 
divisions and alignments more neat, orderly, and rational than’ they actu- 
ally were, but they do point to tendencies. 

The growing chaos discredited the Red Guards as power in China gravi- 
tated to local military commanders, and by 1968 the army had permission 
to suppress the Red Guard movement. The Maoist radicals at the center 
went along, praising the Red Guards for their historical contributions but 
also noting their propensity for petty bourgeois indiscipline. They were 
now urged to learn from the workers: peasants, and soldiers, and Red 
Guards of both tendencies were “rusticated,” sent off to the countryside or 
to the military-run state farms in the bonde areas. Those who tried to 
resist were killed. Many of the old antagonisms among groups and ten- 
dencies persisted, but a whole generation was gripped by disillusionment 
and often something close to despair until the late 1970s. The experience 
of rustication became standard for almost all graduates of high school and 
even junior high school. The Maoist radicals, meanwhile, had. to find 
‘themselves a new base, which they sought among young workers and peas- 
ants. Schools and colleges had been closed during the turmoil, and when 
they were reopened they were filled with what was called “worker-peasant- 
soldier study personnel.” Rusticated youths could also be admitted to col- 
lege, but only after several years of work. The study personnel were se- 
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lected on the basis of political attitude, which often meant personal 
connections with, or the ability to toady to the leadership of one’s work 
unit. Many of the study personnel were persons of genuine talent, but the 
content of the education they received—political indoctrination and over- 
simplified, politicized versions of academic subjects—was not ideal for de- 
veloping that talent. The radical Maoist policy promised to make 
education into a genuine route for upward mobility, but it is fair to say 
that the opportunity was missed. The manner of their selection and the 
content of their education earned the study personnel the contempt of all 
but the most politically and psychologically secure of those educated 
before and after them. To contempt was added fear, since by the late 
1970s the worker-peasant-soldier study personnel constituted a substantial 
proportion of the party membership. 

, After the death of Mao and the repudiation of radical Maoism there was 
a return to standard educational practices, becoming under Deng Xiao- 
ping after 1978 even more elitist than before. The rulers now wanted the 
Four Modernizations and were convinced they could be achieved only 
with brains and expertise. In 1977, for the first time in a dozen years, 
college classes were selected on the basis of competitive academic examina- 
tions. The 1977 cohort, on the whole perhaps the most impressive one in 
modern Chinese history, came mainly from the Cultural Revolution gener- 
ation, persons who had not seen.the inside of a school since the mid-1960s. 
Afterwards, the rustication program was phased out and students began 
funneling into college (via testing) directly from high school (to the bitter 
resentment of slightly older people who thought they had reconciled them- 
selves to a lifetime in the countryside). The new policy called for concen- 
tration on the best students receiving the best education, to the relative 
neglect of the needs of ordinary students and especially of rural schools.'5 
In Mao’s day intellectuals had been the “stinking number nine,” at best 
“bourgeois.” Under Deng they became the “sweet number one,” part of 
the proletariat and maybe its most advanced segment. The reform leader- 
ship wished to recruit younger intellectuals into the party both because the 
intellectuals would support reform and because they wanted to balance the 
influence of, say, the worker-peasant-soldier cadres who had benefited 
from the Cultural Revolution. The leadership reasserted the May Fourth 
themes. Vice Premier Wan Li, one of the most prominent reformers, said 
political structural reform means that decision making should become 


, 15. Stanley Rosen, “Decentralization, Recentralization, and Rationalization: Deng 
‘Xiaoping’s Bifurcated Educational Policy,” Modern China, 11: 3 (Spring 1985), pp. 301-325. 
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more democratic and more scientific—science and democracy again inex- 
tricably linked. 16 

Intellectuals as a whole had mixed feelings about the new line. Some 
analysts note the absence of intellectuals from the famous “Peking spring” 
democracy movement of 1978-1979, in which workers seemed to be the 
most outspoken proponents of radical change.!7 Older intellectuals espe- 
cially have been too often the victims of politics, and they also found that 
by the 1980s conditions were much better than they had ever hoped to 
expect. Thus, they may have been inclined to quiescence. Students, how- 
ever, may have been given to sporadic dissident activism, especially in the 
fall legislative election in 1980, and in 1985 and 1986. The most consist- 
ently active intellectuals have been those from the class of 1977,18 a cohort 
that considers itself the font of the intellectual ferment for social, cultural, 
political, and economic reform. Within this generation, most liberal activ- 
ism seems to come from party members, since avoiding membership tends 
to show not only disdain for the party but skepticism about all political 
solutions (and in practice, but not in theory, there may be less toleration 
for active dissent outside the party than inside it). The younger genera- 
tions have only dim memories of the Cultural Revolution and are unim- 
pressed with the reforms. The authorities attempt to inform them with 
presentations from intellectuals of the 1950s who, in spite of all their mis- 
treatment, have never lost their faith in the party.!9 The youngsters some- 
times say they find these presentations very moving, but they may also see 
them as models of the Ah Q spirit. Yet, skepticism about politics and 
resentment of authority can sometimes counter the younger generation’s 
alleged hedonistic self-centeredness, leading to a highly volatile activism, 
one more extreme and less prudent than their elders normally approve of. 
The authorities, for their part, tend to equate any agitation for democracy 


16. Jen-min Jih-pao (overseas edition), August 15, 1986. 

17. Kjeld Eric Brodsgaard, “The Democracy Movement in China, 1976-1979: Opposition 
Movements, Wall Poster Campaigns, and Underground Journals,” Asian Survey, 21: 7 (July 
1981), pp. 747—774. It is probably more accurate to say that the movement was dominated 
by former conservative Red Guards, mostly from cadre families. In the early 1970s factory 
labor had been among the more desirable career options available, and cadre youth, by virtue 
of family connections, were sometimes able to return from the countryside and find such jobs. 
They shared the democratic aspirations that had come to be common among their generation 
and, as official policy came to incline toward intellectuals and education, no longer had as 
bright a future as they once might have expected. 

18. In contemporary mainland China the class year is usually that in which a person en- 
ters school rather than the year he is graduated. 

19. Ch’ii Hsiao, “Life, Ideals, Pursuit,” Shan-hsi Jih- pao; April 27, 1985, in Hsin Hua 
Wen-chai, July 1985, pp. 3-11. 
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with Red Guard sedition, perhaps encouraging among the younger stu- 
dents a nostalgia for Maoism. 

The party and the intellectuals continue, despite the party’s efforts, to go 
different ways. A major theme of the reform has been depoliticization of 
the economy, which has been substantial although hardly complete. This 
means, however, that education by itself can give access to an interesting 
and fulfilling life without as much need for political connections. The 
party does not have quite the same leverage over intellectuals that it once 
did. The slippage of control, in turn, breeds misgivings about reform 
among the cadres. As reform progresses, money by itself seems to confer 
greater prestige even than education—a rarity in East Asian society. This 
causes ambiguous attitudes among intellectuals as well as cadres, giving 
rise to a complex and general malaise, a sense that things don’t fit. 

. At the same time the party has troubles with the intellectuals it has 
recruited. The old orthodoxies—those of the Cultural Revolution and the 
period before it—are discredited among the educated, yet they continue, in 
adulterated form, to define the official world. Nor has the party evolved a 
persuasive ideology of reform.2° This may be a healthy thing, allowing for 
openness and change. But it also means insecurity, for ideology has not 
vanished but has only become unconvincing, and there is still no defense 
against charges of heresy. The younger educated party members came to 
assert that a change in the structure of power was necessary to guarantee 
the freedom of inquiry implied by, and required for reform. 

The discussion of political structural reform was the background to the 
student demonstrations of November and December 1986. The party’s re- 
action was to expel some of the more visible and outspoken intellectuals 
and to cause all the others to shut up—behavior that does the party no 
credit and will do it no good. The demonstrations also showed weaknesses 
in the intellectuals’ political position that are not simply the consequences 
of outside suppression. One provocation for the demonstrations was state- 
ments by the astrophysicist Fang Lizhi who, since at least 1985, had been 
calling not merely for intellectuals to be able to work without political 
interference (and at higher salaries), but also for their having direct polit- 
ical influence: 


Not only is one expected [in the West] to have outstanding qualifications in 
one’s specialty, but one is also expected to be concerned with society as a whole. 
Only then is one considered an intellectual. 

Actually, China lacks intellectual awareness or what we might call scientific 
awareness. The proof is that intellectuals in China do not form a force that 


20. The 1987 discussion of the “first stage of socialism” is the latest attempt to ground the 
reforms in ideology. 
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influences society or that influences the general situation. The failure to form 
such a force is an indication of an undeveloped society.! 


Fang lost his job and was expelled from the party because the authorities 
surmised that this “force” would be apart from, and would have no need 
for the Communist Party, or Marxism-Leninism, or the Thought of Mao. 
Fang is an advocate of human liberty who has suffered for justice. Yet he 
gives no indication that he thinks democracy might be a political process. 
Fang (like the Confucians and the communists) speaks of intellectuals’ re- 
sponsibility to society, not their lording it over others. But democracy 
remains an affair of intellectuals, government by dispassionate analysis. 
As Fang Lizhi put it: “Intellectuals are the most advanced sector of soci- 
ety. In doing work for the party, in developing party members, intellectu- 
als are the first ones who ought to be developed, not industrial laborers.”2? 
There is no hint that democracy means the clash of interests, desires, or 
opinions of ordinary people. 

The students show a similar isolation. Their democratic agitation did 
not broaden its social base, although there were hints, especially in Shang- 
hai, that workers might join the protests. The workers were particularly 
worried about inflation, and the students presumably did’ not like it either 
but did not take up the issue, perhaps because concern for inflation is per- 
ceived as a mask for hostility to reform, or perhaps because such mundane 
concerns are too vulgar for those sacrificing themselves for democracy and 
freedom. In an interview with a German magazine, student protesters 
melodramatically announced: “If no one sheds his blood, then people will 
not awaken.” Asked why ordinary people did not join in the call for de- 
- mocracy, the students grandly reply, ““There’s a lack of democratic con- 
sciousness in China across the whole country.” Students “have no fixed 
place in society and can pursue their ideas out of principle.”23 The last 
point is not badly taken, but students might remember that principles can- 
not remain pure abstractions. The students stuck to abstract democracy 
and freedom, what for workers were perhaps rather academic concerns. 
For practical purposes Chinese democracy remains too much an intellec- 
tual ideology.?+ 


21. Inside China Mainland (Taiwan), December 1986, p. 9. 

22. Spring in China (Woodside, N.Y.), March 1987; Inside China Mainland, April 1987, p. 
11. 

23. Der Spiegel, January 12, 1987, in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Re- 
port/China, 21 January 1987, pp. K11-K15. 

24. A student commentary from Canton, where there had been no demonstrations, cen- 
sures the students’ shallowness. The class of 1977 may have lower test scores, it says, but it 
had more conscience and more common sense. Ch’ao Liu, April 15, 1987, pp. 67-70. 
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Conclusions 

Chinese students and, perhaps, intellectuals generally continue to manifest 
a May Fourth mentality seventy years after the events that gave that 
mentality its name. The work of government should be turned over to Mr. 
Science and Mr. Democracy. Democracy is science applied to govern- 
ment. Democratic government is government by, or on the advice of those 
who know things. Behind the May Fourth mentality is the broader Con- 
fucian mindset that the May Fourth way of thinking superficially rebels 
against. Government is rule through virtue, and if education does not ex- 
actly guarantee virtue, it is an almost necessary condition for its develop- 
ment. This mindset is “democratic” in the sense that Confucianism 
generally is—in its recognition of inherent human equality and its insis- 
tence on the well-being of the people as the standard of rule. But the peo- 
ple should live in peace and be happy in their work, and leave the affairs of 
state to those who know how. The late Wen-shun Chi concluded an inter- 
esting survey of contemporary Chinese political thought with a lament: 
Chairman Mao “crushed intellectuals as a dominant class in Chinese soci- 
ety,” reducing experts to “mere technicians who perform specialized func- 
tions for the revolutionary leadership, the proletariat.”?5 Concretely, 
perhaps, most of what Mao did was intolerable and stupid, but abstractly 
he could not be more correct: philosopher kings or technocrats may or 
may not provide good government, but they have nothing to do with dem- 
ocratic government. 

In traditional times education was the main route to social standing and 
political position. In contemporary times education still confers prestige 
but the direct connection with political power has been severed. Excluded 
from automatic access to power, intellectuals take a critical, even queru- 
lous stance toward politics. In traditional times rulers and officials had a 
duty (in the opinion of the educated, who set the standards) to consult 
with the educated. Democracy has become a modern version of the tradi- 
tional notion of benevolent government, and means in part government by 
consultation with intellectuals. In the absence of democratic institutions 
this can be as elitist as single-party rule by the communists or the KMT. 
It might even inhibit the development of democratic institutions if democ- 
racy comes to be seen too generally as a special claim by intellectuals to 
power, or even as a claim for better material conditions than those enjoyed 
by the population generally. 

Traditionally in China the social structure has been an artifact of state 
power (with the absence of state power meaning chaos) and the economy 
I 
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has been subordinate to politics—conditions which persist in different 
forms today. Marxism postulates instead the priority of economics over 
politics, with the state as the executive committee of the economically 
dominant class. In this, Marxism shows itself as a product of Western 
culture and history, of the same environment that first produced modern 
democracy. Democratic institutions may develop most readily where 
there are powerful antagonistic (but compromisable) interests autonomous 
from each other and from the state. Chinese culture lacked such “social 
formations.” The Confucian gentry may have been democratic in temper- 
ament, but it was also a product of the state with no incentive consistently 
to resist the state or to encourage the development of alternative social 
formations.26 The contemporary clash of cadre and intellectual may not 
be the kind to encourage democratic development since, in their different 
ways, both remain so intimately tied to, and dependent upon the state. 

The reform movement entails at least the partial depoliticization of the 
economy. Society is becoming more complex and there has come to be 
room for some autonomous economic activity. As reform develops so too 
may chances for democracy. But things are not always simple. Taiwan 
has a relatively free economy, yet politics there remains to a large degree a 
moralistic mutual hectoring by regime and factionalized opposition, rather 
abstracted from specific social interests. Koreans tend to adopt Chinese 
ways with a whole-souled intensity that is entirely their own, and the 
South Korean student movement is almost a caricature of the Confucian 
gentleman denied his proper office, totally assured of his own rectitude and 
unwilling to compromise with anything less than perfection. In South Ko- 
rea and Taiwan the institutional as well as the social structure is more 
hospitable to democracy than in China. Reform will increase the chances 
for democracy, but it is likely to bring its own crisis of legitimacy. 

It is easy to be pessimistic about Chinese democracy, and a degree of 
pessimism is justified. It is truly facile to discourse on China’s unsuitabil- 
ity for democracy as a consequence of a different value system. Articulate 
Chinese overwhelmingly have been calling for democracy for almost a cen- 
tury, but the structure of the situation makes it hard for democracy to take 
hold. 


26. In early Confucianism, especially in Mencius, there is theoretical justification for au- 
tonomous economic activity. i 
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Aspects 
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India entered its forty-first year of independence as a 
major Asian power that plays an active role in international affairs. Its 
authority in international relations as an influential political force and rec- 
ognized leader of the Nonaligned Movement is growing and will continue 
to grow, as even Henry Kissinger admitted in an article in the Los Angeles 
Times. India’s recent actions and initiatives, including an appeal by the 
“Delhi Six” to the five nuclear powers to stop the testing, manufacturing, 
and stationing of nuclear weapons and their delivery systems as well as to 
prevent the militarization of space, exerts influence on global political de- 
velopments and the attitudes of the international community on an issue of 
vital importance for the future of the human race. Such factors as the 
relative stability and viability of India’s bourgeois-democratic system, the 
attainment of a sustainable economic level that guarantees independence, 
and considerable strengthening of its defense capability are requisite condi- 
tions helping India pursue an independent foreign policy determined by 
national interests as these are interpreted by the ruling circles. This policy 
relies on the concept of affirmative neutrality and nonalignment and raises 
India’s international prestige. 

At various stages of independent development India has tried to play an 
active role in the solution of global problems. The invigorating nature of 
its peacemaking efforts has promoted the consolidation of national self- 
consciousness among Indians and their concepts of national unity, and it 
constitutes an important element in the attainment of national integration 
of the country. The emphasis on global, humanitarian, and moral 
problems is supported by various sections of the Indian public with differ- 
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ent political orientations. In general, India’s foreign policy is implemented 
on the basis of a broad consensus. However, darigerous areas of tension in 
Punjab, Assam, West Bengal, Tripura, Mizoram, and the situation in 
Tamilnadu, which is linked to a certain extent with the ethnic conflict in 
Sri Lanka, exert influence on relations between India and its neighbors and 
on India’s policy in South Asia. The thesis of a “growing external threat” 
to India’s security and territorial integrity is an important factor that pro- 
motes unity within the ruling Congress Party ‘and idi it in its struggle 
with the opposition. 

The implementation of India’s regional policy and its relations with 
neighboring countries present a grave problem for Indian diplomacy. This 
is explained by a number of features that distinguish the system of interna- 


„tional relations in South Asia. Traditional political thinking always cre- 


ates the impression that a big country with a vast territory, large 
population, rich natural resources, and higher level of socioeconomic de- 


- velopment may try to exert pressure on its smaller neighbors and involve 


them in the sphere of its economic and political interests. And it should be 
noted that India’s business circles sometimes regard the smaller countries 
of South Asia as within their sphere of vital interests and as potential mar- 
kets for growing Indian industry and capital. This raises the apprehen- 
sions and fears of small countries toward their powerful neighbor. For this 
reason, stability in the region will depend on mutual respect for the na- 
tional interests of both the big and small countries of South Asia in the 
establishment of the principle of mutual security. Stability will strongly 
depend on the success of India, as the largest country in the region, in 
persuading its smaller neighbors that it does not want to violate their na- 
tional sovereignty and that it is prepared to respect their independence and 
territorial integrity. 

In a number of recent statements, Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi has 
stressed the need to improve the unhealthy situation in regional relations, 
establish a constructive dialogue between India and its neighbors, 
strengthen the confidence of the smaller countries in India’s peaceful pol- 
icy, and remove acute contradictions (the issues of refugees, illegal immi- 
gration, infiltration of terrorists, the use of water resources, territorial 
disputes) in order to neutralize the attempts of the smaller countries ‘to 
seek the assistance and support of extraregional powers and forestall inter- 
ference by such powers in regional affairs. 

In 1980 Bangladesh proposed a concept of regional cooperation. India, 
which did not want to be isolated from regional processes, took an active 
part in the creation of the South Asian Association for Regional Coopera- 
tion (SAARC) in December 1985. According to its mandate, this regional 
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organization should only focus the attention of its member countries on 
“the integrating non-political issues.” In general, Indian experts consider 
the establishment of SAARC to be an important step toward creating an 
atmosphere of cooperation in South Asia. However, they believe that this 
step is to a certain extent premature, given the current political and eco- 
nomic realities in the region. They evaluate it as a sort of regional “recog- 
nition” of the fact that South Asian countries have different views of the 
ways and methods of attaining regional security. The establishment of re- 
gional cooperation is complicated by unresolved bilateral problems, the 
new regional level of national ethnic and religious contradictions, and fear 
and mutual mistrust in relations among the countries in the region. 

A relevant example is offered by the sharp intensification of the Sinhala- 
Tamil ethnic conflict in Sri Lanka in the summer of 1983. As a result of 
that conflict, more than 140,000 Sri Lankan refugees, political immigrants, 
and leaders of Lanka Tamil organizations have settled in the Indian state 
of Tamilnadu. Jingoist and separatist sentiments also intensified among 
the Indian Tamils. Colombo’s invitations to Pakistani, British, and even 
Israeli military advisers created the danger the conflict would be interna- 
tionalized. The Indian government repeatedly offered assistance in a 
peaceful settlement by political means. Finally on July 29, 1987, in Co- 
lombo, Rajiv Gandhi and President Jayewardene of Sri Lanka signed an 
agreement on the integration of the Northern and Eastern provinces of Sri 
Lanka, with their predominantly Tamil populations, into a single autono- 
mous region (to be verified by a referendum), cessation of hostilities, dis- 
armament of separatist units, political amnesty, and the return of refugees. 
To assist in the implementation of this agreement, Jayewardene invited 
Indian troops into the country, and Indian warships began patrolling the 
coastal area to prevent arms smuggling. India was particularly interested 
in persuading Colombo not to give the naval base in Trincomali to a third 
country and to limit the activities of the Voice of America on the island, as 
well as in the withdrawal of the Pakistani and Israeli military advisers. 

The signing of this agreement was considered to be a tangible success for 
Indian diplomacy, a formal recognition of India’s high prestige in the re- 
gion, and the establishment of a regional approach to the solution of re- 
gional problems. However, its implementation has been strongly opposed 
by the Sinhala jingoist groupings, leaders of some separatist Lankan Tamil 
organizations, and a number of Sri Lankan politicians. Armed clashes 
continue on the island and the Indian troops, operating under Clause A of 
the agreement, are engaged in intense hostilities with extremist Tamil fac- 
tions. The situation in Sri Lanka cannot but affect political developments 
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in Tamilnadu and the position of Gandhi’s Indian National Congress 
Party in the hotly contested politics in that state in 1988-89. 

India considers the developments in Sri Lanka in the context of the situ- 
ation in the Indian Ocean zone, which is of great importance to India’s 
national security. Sharp intensification, both quantitative and qualitative, 
of the U.S. military presence in the region, the creation of military bases, 
the establishment of rapid deployment forces, and the presence of foreign 
fleets including those of the Soviet Union, China, and Western countries 
are considered in India to be reasons for paying special attention to the 
development of the Indian navy. According to a number of Indian ex- 
perts, the navy is called upon to control sea communications, protect the 
insular territories of India, and ensure its interests in the Indian Ocean. 
India consistently advocates the idea of turning the Indian Ocean into a 
zone of peace with emphasis on the reduction of all foreign military pres- 
ence in the region and the creation of conditions that would enable India 
to control developments in the zone. 

The situation in South Asia is largely determined by relations between 
India and Pakistan. For these two countries, the establishment of the prin- 
ciple of mutual security is of particular importance. A number of 
problems that have not been solved since the partition of British India— 
the memory of bloody clashes between the Hindus and Muslims and three 
armed conflicts—explain the basic mistrust and apprehension of aggressive 
intentions in the relations between the two nations, generate mutual fear 
and suspicion, and cloud the overall situation in the region. 

Pakistan’s efforts to “counterbalance” India’s superiority and to consoli- 
date its position in the confrontation with a powerful neighbor, particu- 
larly after the notorious developments in 1971 (Bangladesh crisis), were 
based on foreign—U.S. and Chinese—military and economic assistance 
that aimed at strengthening its defense capability, keeping a “parity” of 
forces in the region, and at the same time ensuring political stability in the 
country. Pakistan’s needs in foreign aid were in tune with U.S. interests to 
involve this strategically important country in the policy of “containing 
communism.” Washington also sought to strengthen the internal stability 
of its ally. Moreover, the involvement of Pakistan in U.S. military and 
strategic designs and further development and expansion of U.S.-Pakistan 
military cooperation did not help to resolve the contradictions between 
India and Pakistan retained from the colonial epoch. On the contrary, the 
concentration of modern U.S. arms, recently obtained by Pakistan (under 
the pretext of a threat of invasion posed by Afghanistan and the Soviet 
Union), in the regions bordering on Indian territory has considerably ag- 
gravated relations between the two countries. 
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The problem of Kashmir remains unsolved. India continues to insist on 
a bilateral settlement in the framework of the Simla accords of 1972. Paki- 
stan continues to raise this issue at international forums. Recently, it 
again urged a settlement on the basis of the 1949 U.N. resolution that 
envisaged a plebiscite in Kashmir under international supervision, and it 
urged the unification of “divided” Kashmir with Pakistan. Overall ten- 
sions affect the situation along the “ceasefire line,” involving recurrent 
skirmishes and territorial conflicts in important sections of Kashmir. In 
the 1980s relations between India and Pakistan were sharply aggravated as 
a result of alleged Pakistani support for the Sikh extremists and separatists 
who destabilize the political situation in India, openly vote against its unity 
and territorial integrity, and call for the creation of Khalistan, an in- 
dependent Sikh state. The Sikh extremists, who reportedly get arms from 
Pakistan and are trained there, are involved in numerous terrorist actions 
against the civil population, state officials, and public figures in India. 

In spite of the mutual mistrust and tensions in India-Pakistan relations, 
the two countries have held a series of negotiations at which they discussed 
the prospect of signing a nonaggression pact and a treaty of peace and 
friendship. The negotiators have not made much progress yet. India, 
which seeks to rule out external] interference in regional affairs, demands 
that Islamabad promise not to raise issues of bilateral relations at interna- 
tional forums. It does not believe Pakistan’s promises that it will not allow 
its territory to be used for the creation of foreign military bases unless it 
signs a relevant document barring such action. Modern types of U.S. 
weapons in Pakistan, transfers of intelligence information to the Pentagon, 
and refueling rights for aircraft of the U.S. Central Command and ships of 
the U.S. Navy at Pakistani military facilities are viewed in India as special 
rights and privileges granted to Washington, despite the fact that the U.S. 
does not have regular military bases in Pakistan. 

Since the mid-1980s the protracted conflict between India and Pakistan 
has been aggravated by the nuclear factor. As is known, both India and 
Pakistan have refused to sign the Nonproliferation Treaty. India believes 
that the treaty is ineffective and discriminatory due to the fact that it does 
not ensure actual nonproliferation of nuclear weapons because the existing 
nuclear powers violate their obligations. Since 1968 nuclear arsenals have 
grown dramatically. Nuclear weapons have been incessantly modernized 
in quantitative terms and now there are several threshold states that are 
close to acquisition of them (South Africa, Israel, India, and Pakistan). 
India believes that the discriminatory nature of the treaty lies in the fact 
that it has become a specific legal basis for the recognition of the monopoly 
right of five nuclear powers to possess nuclear weapons and use them for 
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strengthening their domination of the international arena. Moreover, 
these five great powers are also the permanent members of the U.N. Secur- 
ity Council. For this reason, nonaligned countries including India, which 
account for one-sixth of the world’s population, are excluded from partici- 
pation in the solution of critical contemporary world problems. Some In- 
dian experts also believe that the treaty “legalizes” nuclear weapons and 
obstructs the realization of the proposal made by Mikhail Gorbachev on 
January 15,. 1986. At the same time, nonnuclear countries, which signed 
the. treaty, are controlled by nuclear states as far as nuclear technology, 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) inspections, etc., are con- 
cerned. 

. India’s negative attitude to the treaty explains its skepticism about the 
idea of nuclear-free. zones. India believes that such zones could hardly 
constitute a sufficiently effective political measure to actually limit the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons. Its experts claim that these zones are 
“an illusion of non-proliferation and security” because transit of nuclear 
weapons is not prohibited and because it is hard to distinguish transit from 
actual deployment of nuclear systems. For this reason, they say, nuclear 
-weapons-free zones would be ineffective in crisis situations or when states 
that are close to the acquisition of nuclear weapons are located within their 
boundaries. Technical inspections of nonnuclear obligations in such zones 
are also very difficult. For this reason India refuses to accept Pakistan’s 
proposal to create a nuclear-free zone in South Asia, as well as mutual 
inspection of nuclear facilities, claiming that technical problems and the 
lack of political confidence bring to naught the idea of mutual control. 
There exists only one relevant accord between India and Pakistan, reached 
by Gandhi and Zia ul-Haq in Delhi in 1985 under which the two countries 
agreed not to-attack each other’s nuclear facilities. 

We may disagree with India’s interpretation of the treaty and its nega- 
tive attitude toward the idea of nuclear-free zones, but its logic is under- 
standable. As is known, Pakistan did not sign the treaty and China was 
already one of the five nuclear states. If India joined it on a unilateral 
basis, it would put itself into an unequal position compared with these 
states because only India’s nuclear facilities would be controlled by the 
IAEA. In addition, close ties between China, which has nuclear weapons, 
and Pakistan; which is close to their acquisition including in the field of 
nuclear research, and U.S. warships with nuclear weapons stationed in the 
Indian Ocean are considered in India to pose an actual threat to its secur- 
ity. In this situation, India, which made its.first nuclear test in 1974 but 
has not changed its policy of not producing the bomb itself, wants to retain 
its option. 


we 
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! Political leaders in Islamabad claim that Pakistan’s niiclear program has 
exclusively peaceful goals. However, the head of that program, A. Qadir 
Khan, stated in early 1987 that Pakistan had nuclear weapons and would 
use them in case of a threat to the existencé of the country, and that the 
United States knew about this. It should be noted that in spite of that 
statement the United States decided to give military and economic aid to 
Pakistan worth $4.02 billion over the 1987-1992 period despite the Sy- 
mington amendment prohibiting military sales to countries engaged in the 
development of nuclear weapons and in which human rights are violated. 
As usual, large-scale deliveries of modern types of arms are motivated by 
the alleged threat to Pakistan posed by Afghanistan and the Soviet Union. 

To reassure the Indians, who are naturally worried by these develop- 

ments, top U.S. officials recurrently state their recognition of India’s im- 
portance in the system of regional and global relations. A special report 
devoted to U.S.-India relations, issued by the U.S. State Department in 
July 1987, claimed that those arms would not be used against India’s inter- 
ests. In order to retain Pakistan in the sphere of its global politics and 
paying heed to formal declarations of Pakistan’s leaders about the peaceful 
character of their nuclear program, the United States continues military 
and economic assistance to Islamabad, arguing that this ‘assistance will 
keep Pakistan from making its own nuclear weapons. The U.S. (and the 
USSR) calls upon India and Pakistan to sign concurrently the Non- 
proliferation Treaty, but neither country is yet ready to take this step. In 
this situation, more and more people in Delhi speak in favor of the actual 
production of nuclear weapons by India. In this case, India and Pakistan 
could be involved in an arms race, and even a small spark would be 
enough to start the fire of a regional as well as a global conflict. Such a 
course of developments would run counter to the general tendencies in 
contemporary international relations, the spirit of Soviet-American ac- 
cords, and the first difficult steps of two great powers toward elimination 
of nuclear weapons. 

| There are many disputable and unsolved problems that make up the 
lack of confidence, the fear, and suspicion in the relations between: India 
and Pakistan. These factors were involved in the sharp aggravation of bi- 
lateral relations in late 1986 and early 1987 when the two countries started 
to concentrate troops on their borders. However, they managed to prevent 
armed conflict and agreed on a mutual withdrawal of troops, nonaggres- 
sion, and on refraining from actions that could lead to further escalation of 
border tensions. India and Pakistan proved the feasibility of peaceful 
political settlement of contradictions on a bilateral basis. 


l F 
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The normalizing of India-Pakistan relations also is complicated by mili- 
tary, political, and economic cooperation between Pakistan and China. 
The proximity of the positions of these two countries on a number of 
global and regional problems and the extent of their bilateral relations 
have been recurrently demonstrated at the summit meetings of their lead- 
ers. India is very sensitive to the fact that China has helped Pakistan de- 
velop its nuclear program, supplies it with conventional arms, including 
tanks and heavy artillery, and assists it in establishing its own defense in- 
dustry. At the same time, China’s leaders repeatedly state their recogni- 
tion of India’s. importance in both regional and global international 
relations, and their interest in a peaceful political settlement of India-Paki- 
stan disputes. In recent years China has been appealing to South Asian 
nations to settle their disputes by peaceful means. China now also refrains 
from statements in support of Pakistan’s stand on the Kashmir issue. 

Changes in China’s attitude to the regional situation are favorable for 
the normalizing of India-China relations. India places much importance 
on this process because it will help alleviate military and political tensions 
on the long India-China border and create conditions for the solution of 
vital problems of economic and sociopolitical development of the country. 
India and China now give priority to the economic modernization of their 
countries, which determines their mutual interest in the development of 
bilateral trade and economic, scientific, and technical cooperation. The 
methods of economic modernization in China also evoke much interest in 
India. 

In 1981, during his Delhi visit, Chinese Foreign Minister Huang Hua 
and the Indian leadership agreed to hold a series of talks on border and 
territorial issues that are the focus of a dispute between the two countries. 
India considers this to be the key problem, and is convinced that actual 
progress in relations with China can be achieved only if this problem is 
solved without infringement of its interests and prestige. At the same time 
it notes that relations in other domains should also ‘be expanded. Eight 
rounds of negotiations since 1981 have not brought actual results as yet. 
China’s proposal, known as a “complex deal” that retains the status quo 
(India’s formal recognition of the cession to China of the Aksai China in 
return for the recognition of the MacMahon line as an international border 
on the east), was viewed in India as an infringement of its national inter- 
ests and therefore unacceptable. India-China negotiations held last year 
suggest that India wants to alleviate tensions in bilateral relations and find 
a way out of an impasse in the solution of the territorial issue. These ef- 
forts would be more effective if India and China elevated their dialogue to 
a political level because they would then have a chance to consider their 
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disputes in the broader context of the entire India-China relationship and 
the overall regional and global situation. It is clear that without paying 
heed to the quality of the relationship between India and China—two ma- 
jor Asian powers seeking leadership in the Afro-Asian world—it is hardly 
possible to evaluate the actual alignment of forces in global international 
relations. , 

In conclusion, I would like to note that in the Joint Delhi Declaration 
on Principles of a Nuclear Weapons-Free and Non-Violent World, signed 
by Gorbachev and Gandhi in November 1986, the Soviet Union and India 
proposed an international convention banning the threat or use of nuclear 
weapons. This proposal, which demonstrated the feasibility of finding mu- 
tually acceptable solutions by countries with different social systems and 
views on the nonproliferation of nuclear weapons, acquired a new urgency 
when the first step toward nuclear disarmament was made in Washington 
on December 8, 1987. 
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E Responding to the changing realities in Southwest 
Asia, Mikhail Gorbachev has conducted Soviet foreign policy with sophis- 
tication and foresight. By slowly distancing itself from the rigid ideologi- 
cal and politico-military posture of the Brezhnev years, the Gorbachev 
leadership has attempted to exploit specific opportunities in both Pakistan 
and Afghanistan with as much energy as it has tried to extricate Soviet 
forces from Afghanistan. This essay argues that the USSR has initiated 
sustained efforts to court the political mainstream, arid that the Soviet 
political decision to.withdraw its troops from Afghanistan can be inter- 
preted as the culmination of Gorbachev’s rubric of novoe politicheskoe 
myshlenie (new political thinking). This Soviet concept; a counterpart of 
the domestic reform program of perestroika (restructuring) and glasnost 
(openness), is still evolving in Soviet theoretical and foreign policy debates, 
and it is still uncertain what ideological and geopolitical expressions it will 
finally take. Yet, the impact of this new thinking has begun to be felt i in 
the region. The article begins with a preliminary survey of Soviet interests 
and objectives in Southwest Asia in order to offer an analysis of the nature, 
scope, and evolution of recent Soviet political and security policies toward 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. 


The Contours of Soviet Policy 
The contours of Soviet policy in the Southwest Asian region were defined 
by the early Bolsheviks. The following four considerations, indeed limita- 
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tions, were primary determinants of that policy. First and foremost was 
the Bolshevik concern regarding consolidation of what is now Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia. Bolshevik survival in Soviet Russia in many respects depended 
on the establishment of Bolshevik rule in these former Czarist colonies, 
and their consolidation has continued to play a vital role in the Soviet 
outlook on the region. Ironically, since the Soviet intervention in Afghani- 
stan in the last week of 1979, an increasing number of Soviet writings have 
shown renewed interest in the earlier phases of consolidation, marked by 
foreign interventions and Basmachi revolts.! 

The second factor was the innocent, even naive revolutionary optimism, 
coupled with the Bolsheviks’ ignorance of conditions in the countries to 
the east of Soviet Russia. The early Bolsheviks envisaged imminent revo- 
lutions in these countries, and their conflicting aspirations and strategies 
for such revolutions resulted in dissension within the Communist Party 
such as that occurring between Lenin and M. N. Roy, and later between 
Stalin and Trotsky, and even causing rifts in the international communist 
movement. A third consideration was the security-cum-geostrategic need 
to see the reduction and, if possible; total elimination of British presence 
and influence in the region. The justification for this was also strongly 
ideological because of the anti-imperialist and economic content of Bolshe- 
vik thought. Thus, initial Soviet overtures toward the countries of the re- 
gion can be interpreted as potently in security as in ideological terms. 

Finally, the Bolsheviks wanted to shed the Czarist expansionist aspira- 
tions and corresponding image. This image had been kept alive in the re- 
gion, first by the Czarist expansions in Asia (Central Asia, the Caucasus, 
and the Middle Volga-Urals region) coupled with the century-old tradition 
of Russophobia in British historiography, and then by the internationalist 
ideology of the Soviet state. Successive Soviet leaders have continued to 
pursue these objectives, except that the preoccupation with the British, 
who left the Indian subcontinent in the late 1940s, was replaced by a pre- 
occupation with the United States, whose emerging status as a superpower 
began to be felt in the region in the early 1950s. The Soviets reacted to 
such external changes by varying their policy and posture. Their reactions 
were particularly influenced by constraints created by the degree of consol- 
idation in Central Asia, the quest for ideological purity most markedly 
under Stalin, a specific leadership style like Khrushchev’s, or expanded 
Soviet military capability as under Brezhnev. Ironically, each successive 
Soviet leadership has further burdened the Soviet image in the region. 


1. See, for example, Leonid Mitrokhin, Failure of Three Missions (Moscow, Progress Pub- 
lishers, 1987). 
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The Context of Soviet Policy 

Southwest Asia has been given an increasingly high priority in Soviet for- 
eign policy because of geographic contiguity and Islamic, ethnic, and lin- 
guistic links with Soviet Central Asia. These factors have led Moscow to 
regard Southwest Asia as important to its security and strategic interests. 
Fearing that the region could be used as a base from which hostile powers 
could launch an attack on the USSR, Moscow has always expressed con- 
cern over the extent of the Western military presence in the region. Fur- 
thermore, Moscow has viewed the region as its own backyard, and this has 
laid the groundwork for the Soviet claim to regional as well as superpower 
status. 

The USSR expects that its southern neighbors will be sensitive to Soviet 
security concerns, if not Soviet ideclogical doctrine, and it has been Mos- 
cow’s declared objective to see a reduction in the Western presence and 
influence in the region that would reduce, Moscow has hoped, potential 
external threats to Soviet territory. Conversely, an increased Soviet pres- 
ence would enhance Moscow’s influence by furthering existing political 
relations with the various regimes, convincing them of the USSR’s peace- 
ful intentions and of the aggressive, imperialist intentions of the West. In 
pursuing such interests and objectives in the region, the Soviet Union has 
traditionally taken both a minimalist and a maximalist approach. 

The minimum objective has been to protect the Soviet southern flank 
from direct military threat and the threat of ideological impurity and reli- 
gious and ethnic penetration. Moscow has traditionally discouraged 
neighboring countries from allowing their territories to be used for mili- 
tary purposes by forces hostile to the USSR. In pursuit of this goal, Mos- 
cow has a history of directly approaching the contiguous ethnic tribes and 
nationalities, both ideologically and culturally, as has been the case in the 
northern areas of Afghanistan and Iran. Furthermore, Moscow encour- 
ages the existing governments in the region to establish friendlier eco- 
nomic, diplomatic, and if possible, political relations with it. Over the 
years, the Soviets seem to havé adopted a policy that seeks close economic 
interaction with the regional countries, particularly in long-term projects. 
Moscow claims to have undertaken work on about one hundred projects of 
varying sizes in Afghanistan and reportedly a similar number in both India 
and Iran; it is said also to have offered Pakistan economic and technical 
assistance in a similar number of projects. Often this is done at the cost of 
more immediate trade and commercial transactions conducted on an an- 
nual basis. Moscow hopes, logically, that closer economic relations will 
eventually lead to better political understanding. 
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The maximum objective is to achieve a capability in the region that 
would strengthen Soviet political, economic, and ideological positions, 
generally allowing Moscow the ability to influence developments to its ad- 
vantage. In ideal terms, in order to undercut American and Chinese influ- 
ence in the area, Moscow would prefer to have friendlier, fraternal ties 
with countries that would support the USSR on major foreign policy is- 
sues. Under Gorbachev, such ties perhaps would be essentially without 
economic liability. 

For the Soviets, the 1970s began with the crowning events of a success- 
ful secessionist movement in what was formerly East Pakistan, now Ban- 
gladesh, and the signing of a treaty of friendship and cooperation with 
India. The relative calm of the mid-1970s ended with the bang of the So- 
viet military intervention in Afghanistan in the last week of 1979, The 
Brezhnev team, despite its declared objectives, failed to quell the Afghan 
resistance, the mujahideen, as it also failed to extricate Soviet forces from 
the country. Its failure to manage the deteriorating Afghan crisis in 
1978-79 was followed by its inability to break Soviet regional and interna- 
tional isolation. From about the mid-1970s to the mid-1980s, therefore, 
Soviet foreign policy stagnated, as it lacked ideological imagination, polit- 
ical initiative, and diplomatic influence. Brezhnev’s two successors, Yuri 
Andropov and Konstantin Chernenko, failed to break the inertia of the 
Brezhnev years, either in regard to Afghanistan or to the overall nature of 
Soviet relations in the region. 


Soviet Objectives Under Gorbachev 

In order to push for more important domestic objectives like the per- 
estroika of Soviet society, the Gorbachev leadership now seems to have 
settled for the minimalist objective. The issues of glasnost, overall East- 
West relations, arms control efforts, and withdrawal from Afghanistan all 
seem to be geared toward the new priorities of reforming the Soviet econ- 
omy and rejuvenating the socialist system. It is to be emphasized that 
Moscow under Gorbachev explicitly has placed Soviet domestic economic 
interests at the center of its foreign policy, a stress given visible expression 
in Moscow’s dealings with Iran, India, and to a lesser extent, Pakistan. 
This combination of domestic, regional, and international variables has 
helped to shape Moscow’s decision to withdraw from Afghanistan. 

While demonstrating continuity in the Soviet policy of involvement in 
Afghanistan and in relations with Pakistan along the ideological and stra- 
tegic lines inherited from various predecessors, Gorbachev in late 1985 
nonetheless initiated an ideological and strategic reassessment of Soviet 
foreign and defense policy in the region. A reappraisal of Soviet Third 
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World policy was in the making as early as February 1986, and could be 
detected in Gorbachev’s report to the 27th CPSU Congress in April 1986, 
as well as in other documents. The sections of the report dealing with the 
Third World and Soviet support for wars of national liberation not only 
were exceptionally brief and sketchy but also were devoid of long ideologi- 
cal explanations and reiterations. Missing, too, was any direct reference to 
Pakistan, which had long been in fashion in such party reports. That new 
political thinking on Afghanistan was underway could also be gleaned 
from the changed tone of his reference to that country as a y 
krovotochashchuyu ranu (bleeding wound) and from the fact that 
Gorbachev, unlike Brezhnev, made no reference to the Saur (April) 
Revolution of Afghanistan or its leader, Babrak Karmal. 

Further, instead of criticizing Pakistan directly for supporting and hous- 
ing the Afghan rebels as had been the practice under Brezhnev, the party 
report, in the section immediately following the discussion of Afghanistan, 
expressed a desire to improve relations with neighbors like Pakistan, de- 
claring it “an essentially important aim of [Soviet] foreign policy”. This 
constituted an express acknowledgement of the worsened Soviet political 
relations and standing in the region as a result of the intervention in Af- 
ghanistan and also the intention, at least, to rectify this situation. In tack- 
ling the question of how to achieve this improvement, the party report 
only outlined the broader contours of the emerging Soviet policy. Only 
after mid-1986 did the major characteristics of the new political thinking 
in Soviet policy begin to appear, conceptually as well as in implementation, 
as Gorbachev’s public pronouncements as well as a debate in Soviet litera- 
ture began to take shape. In line with Gorbachev’s dictum of “removing 
the ideological edge conflict from interstate relations,” many Soviet writ- 
ers have noted that “the salient feature of Soviet foreign policy at this 
stage may be said to consist of combining clear and realistic strategic goals 
with tactical flexibility in attaining them” (emphasis added).* 

At the same time, the Afghan scene also witnessed some significant 
political changes, including Babrak Karmal’s dismissal, Najibullah’s ap- 
pointment as party secretary, local bodies’ elections, tribal and national 
jirgas (assemblies), and the program of national reconciliation, followed by 
the so-called unilateral ceasefire and approval of the new constitution. In- 
deed, although many of these developments had little or no immediate and 


2. Pravda, February 26, 1986, p. 8. 

3. M.S. Gorbachev, Perestroika (New York: Harper & Row, 1987), p. 221. 

4. Nikolai Kapchenko, “The CPSU Foreign Policy Strategy and Today’s World,” Interna- 
tonal Affairs, October 1987, pp. 65-74. 
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direct impact, their cumulative effect was to determine the extent and 
scope of Gorbachev’s “new thinking” on Afghanistan and Pakistan. 


Relations With Pakistan 

When Gorbachev assumed power in March 1985, Pakistani-Soviet polit- 
ical relations had reached their nadir. The Soviet ambassador to Pakistan 
publicly acknowledged that relations between the two countries had “vir- 
tually come to zero point.”> In the Zia~-Gorbachev meeting in Moscow 
after Chernenko’s funeral, Gorbachev reportedly threatened General Zia 
with dire consequences if his country continued with its policy in Afghani- 
stan.© Since then the chill in Pakistani-Soviet bilateral relations has begun 
to improve, passing through a formative phase to the current phase of high 
diplomacy. 

. During the formative phase, the new Soviet leadership initiated its for- 
eign policy reassessment. While it still continued to pursue the previous 
policy toward the region—characteristically marked by antagonistic prop- 
aganda and frequent air violations and ground intrusions—the new leader- 
ship nevertheless adopted a less antagonistic, if cautious posture towards 
Pakistan and began transmitting exploratory gestures regarding Afghani- 
stan. Moscow, in December 1985 at the Geneva proximity talks, offered 
for the first time an open-énded timetable for the withdrawal of military 
forces from Afghanistan. The formative phase came to an end decisively 
during Gorbachev’s visit to India in November 1986, where he showed a 
willingness to forgo some of Moscow’s good will in New Delhi if that 
would help Moscow extricate its forces from Afghanistan. Despite Indian 
media pressures and official suggestions, Gorbachev refused to commit un- 
categorical Soviet support for India in case of any Indo-Pakistani conflict. 
Further, he even showed unusual restraint by not criticizing Pakistan for 
supporting and housing the Afghan mujahideen. ` 
' During the second and current phase, marked by high diplomacy, 
Gorbachev’s regional policy has come to the forefront. Pakistani-Soviet 
relations during this period have undergone some qualitative changes. 
Although some were initiated earlier in the formative phase, four major 
developments have gained momentum since late 1986 and 1987. 


1. Acknowledging Pakistan’s sovereignty in foreign policy. Prior to the 
Gorbachev years, Moscow had regarded General Zia’s Afghanistan policy 
as totally subservient to U.S. policy, and had refused to discuss it with 
Islamabad directly. Moscow insisted that the “problem around Afghani- 


5. The Muslim Islamabad, February 2, 1986. 
6. Pravda, May 20, June 6, 1985. 
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stan” was a matter to be discussed and resolved only by Pakistan, Iran, 
and Afghanistan. Under Gorbachev, however, Moscow has begun to ac- 
knowledge that Washington and Islamabad, although converging in their _ 
opposition to the Soviet military presence in Afghanistan, do nonetheless 
have different interests. Some of the issues on which Pakistan and the 
United States hold different opinions (noted below) seem to have been ac- 
knowledged, and sometimes even appreciated, by the new leadership in 
Moscow. ; 

The framework of the Geneva proximity talks notwithstanding, Paki- 
stan to date has continued to insist in its public pronouncements that it is 
not a sanctuary for Afghan resistance and that it has been extending only 
humanitarian assistance to Afghan refugees. Although no longer plausi- 
ble, Islamabad still continues to formally maintain that it was not a con- 
duit for military supplies to the Afghan mujahideen. Because of its policy 
of “plausible deniability,” Islamabad reportedly has handled, directly and 
almost exclusively, military assistance to the mujahideen. The United 
States, on the other hand, has suspected that Pakistan’s Inter-Services In- 
telligence (ISI) directorate “creams off” these military supplies. Some- 
times it has also been suspected in Islamabad that Washington to check, 
has moved to step in if not exclusively control the “leaking pipeline” and 
to promote its own “blue-eyed boys” from amongst the resistance groups. 
Further, fearing Soviet reprisals, Islamabad has preferred to keep the Af- 
ghan conflict within certain limits. Accordingly, it was reported to be 
against any idea of qualitatively stepping up the conflict with the introduc- 
tion of U.S. heat-seeking antiaircraft Stinger missiles. Pakistan, moreover, 
reportedly has been reluctant to allow Western journalists to cross over 
into Afghanistan openly, preferring that they travel incognito, and it also 
has refused the open use of Pakistani territory to harbor Soviet soldiers as 
prisoners of war. l 

Unlike its predecessors, the Gorbachev leadership appears to have dis- 
played an understanding of such delicate and complex issues. By opening 
up a direct bilateral dialogue with Pakistan on the Afghan question, Mos- 
cow seems to have acknowledged the geopolitical compulsions of Is- 
lamabad’s policy on Afghanistan to the extent that it also explored 
possibilities of cutting a separate deal with Pakistan (which did not require 
the United States as guarantor), and then initially preferred to accuse Is- 
lamabad alone (without directly accusing Washington) of violating the 
Geneva Accords. i 


2. Granting respect to Pakistan ’5 political system. Since July 1977, when 
General Zia overthrew the civilian government, Moscow has viewed Paki- 
stan’s martial law regime with suspicion and reservations. Although Mos- 
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cow was, in general terms, in line with popular public opinion in Pakistan 
in opposing military rule, its disapproval created additional difficulties in 
the conduct of normal bilateral relations. Furthermore, Moscow viewed 
military rule in Pakistan as a transitory phase and hoped that it would 
meet the same end as the authoritarian rule of Reza Shah in Iran, Anwar 
Sadat in Egypt and Ferdinand Marcos in the Philippines.” Therefore, 
Moscow was looking toward the future more than to the present, a view 
reflected in the Soviet media, which often showed little hesitation in gener- 
ously covering the political activities of the opposition parties and their 
alliances. 

Yet, the Gorbachev leadership was quick to come to grips with emerg- 
ing realities and it wasted no time in capturing the subtle and symbolic 
differences in posture and substance between then Prime Minister Moham- 
mad Khan Junejo and General Zia. The Soviet ambassador in Islamabad 
told Junejo in their first meeting soon after the latter was sworn into office 
that bilateral relations between the two countries would improve now that 
Pakistan was under civilian rule. Soviet media coverage of Pakistan also 
seems to have undergone a subtle qualitative change. While it continues to 
criticize Islamabad’s policy on Afghanistan and India, and its closeness to 
China and the United States, the Soviet media on Pakistan’s domestic is- 
sues has mellowed increasingly and is less ideologically loaded. This 
change was reflected in Soviet media coverage of Junejo’s dismissal, Gen- 
eral Zia’s renewed efforts at Islamization, and the political activities of the 
Movement for the Restoration of Democracy (MRD). As we have dis- 
cussed earlier, this evolving attitude has reduced some friction and facili- 
tated a formal direct dialogue between the two countries, particularly since 
early 1986. It seems that Moscow under Gorbachev has begun to realize 
that the military in Pakistan is a political force to be reckoned with, an 
impression reinforced by the prompt, but circumspect and reticent Soviet 
reaction to General Zia’s violent death in the third week of August.® 


3. Wooing Pakistan’s political mainstream. In the nonofficial sphere, 
Moscow of late has tried to woo moderate, mainstream political forces in 
Pakistan. It has, for the first time, encouraged mainstream national polit- 
ical leaders of opposition parties to visit the USSR, and has received a 
number of political leaders of all ideological persuasions: secularists (like 
Benazir Bhutto), Islamists (ike Maulana Kausar Niazi), left-wing politi- 





7. See A. Filipov, “Contrary to National Interests,” Pravda, July 22, 1986. 

8. See TASS, “Death of Pakistani President,” in Pravda, August 18, 1988, p. 5, and “Ger- 
asimov on Zia ul Haq,” Radio Moscow, both in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, 
Daily Report, Soviet Union (hereafter FBIS, DR/SOV), 18 August 1988, p. 11. 
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cians from Sind (like Paleejo), and the centralists from Punjab (like Sardar 
Shaukat Hayat). Besides, journalists and representatives of some of Is- 
lamabad’s influential “think tanks” have also been hosted in Moscow and/ 
or Kabul, and there have been numerous visits to Kabul by politicians and 
journalists, including one by Asghar Khan.? 

It is the first time in the history of Pakistani-Soviet relations that Mos- 
cow has publicly and officially received elements of the Pakistani political 
opposition and intellectual and religious elites. In the past, such visits 
were restricted to official delegations, underground factions of the illegal 
Communist Party, or regional leaders like Khan Abdul Wali Khan from 
the North-West Frontier Province (NWFP), or more recently, Ghaus Bux 
Bizenjo from Baluchistan. It is interesting to recall that the explosion of 
the nationalities problem in the Soviet republics of Azerbaijan and Arme- 
nia is likely to cost the left-wing political parties in Pakistan, often united 
around the nationalities question and citing the Soviet experience as a 
prime example, a good deal of appeal in their electoral programs. Further, 
Moscow’s invitation to Islamist leaders is perhaps reflective of its changing 
attitude toward religion in general and Islam in particular. This can also 
be viewed as an acknowledgement of the dominant role the religion plays 
in countries such as Iran, Afghanistan, and Pakistan and the role it can 
possibly play, in Moscow’s view, in progressive, anti-imperialist national 
democratic revolutions. It is worth noting that some of the most distin- 
guished specialists on Islam in the Soviet Union have traveled and lived in 
Pakistan. !° 


4. Reviewing economic policy in Pakistan. Accompanying these changes 
has been a slow but perceptible change in Soviet economic policy toward 
Pakistan. In recent years Soviet interest seems to have expanded gradually 
beyond traditional areas of offered economic cooperation and beyond con- 
ventional geographical regions, such as Baluchistan and the NWFP, to 


9. Asghar Khan, a former air marshal and head of the Tehrik-e-Istaqlal Party, was accom- 
panied by four journalists representing four newspapers including the Urdu-language Muslim 
and Hurmat (Islamabad). Ironically, since Asghar Khan’s visit, Ghulam Mustafa Jatoi, chief 
of the National People’s’ Party, and Maulana Ahmad Shah Noorani, who heads the Jamiat-e- 
Ulema-e-Pakistan, have reportedly accepted Afghan invitations to visit Kabul. Nawabzada 
Nasrulla Khan, chief of the Pakistan Republican Party, is said to have shown interest in such 
a visit as well. Hurmat, October 10, 1987, p. 32, in Joint Publications Research Service, Near 
East/South Asia, January 20, 1988. ` 

10. The Soviet center for the study of modern Islam in foreign countries is the Institute of 
Oriental Studies, Academy of Sciences, Moscow. The head of the Ideological Problems Sec- 
tion of the Institute’s Department of General Theoretical Problems, L.R. Polnskaia, has 
worked on Islam, first in Pakistan and then in Iran. Similarly, A.I. Ionova and E.A. 
Doroshenko are reported to have visited or stayed in Pakistan. 
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fully include Punjab and Sind. Ironically, a major reason is the influx of 
some three million refugees, scattered all across the provinces of NWFP 
and Baluchistan, as a result of the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan. Ka- 
rachi, which now has nearly as many Pathans as Kabul or Peshawar, has 
become in recent years an area perpetually threatened by ethnic strife. 
Other factors aside, Moscow is not likely to consider it safe to send its 
personnel to conduct surveys and undertake feasibility studies and devel- 
opment projects in these provinces. Additionally, sustained international 
efforts to build an infrastructure in Baluchistan seriously limit possibilities 
of any viable Soviet assistance there. 

In pursuance of this emerging trend, Moscow has requested permission 
to open a trade center in Lahore in Punjab, has offered assistance for the 
next five-year plan, and recently has installed nine power generation units 
in Multan in what the Soviet ambassador called “the first step” in coopera- 
tion in the “upcountry.” Additionally, dozens of young Pakistani students 
from these areas clandestinely proceed to the Soviet Union on Afghan 
passports. Perhaps equally striking has been the reported Soviet interest in 
investing in some 150 private-sector joint venture projects. Aware of new 
Soviet limitations in the provinces bordering Afghanistan, Abdul Rehman 
Vazirov, Soviet ambassador to Pakistan, urged in an address to members 
of the executive committee of the Lahore Chamber of Commerce and In- 
dustry that the “upcountry” should also be considered for economic coop- 
eration between the two countries. With unusual frankness, he added: 
“We feel we have made a mistake by making Karachi the base of our trade 
activities.”!! This may be indicative of Soviet disenchantment with the 
Pushtun and Baluch nationalist leadership (e.g., Wali Khan, who has had 
contacts with the Afghan ruling party, and Bizenjo, who in 1986 presided 
over the international youth festival in Moscow), but perhaps also of Mos- 
cow’s bitter experience with the chauvinistic Pathan (a la Afghanistan) 
and Baluchi revolutionaries and their future in the politics of the NWFP 
and Baluchistan. 


Gorbachev's Policy in Afghanistan 
In its three years in office, the Gorbachev team has attempted to integrate 
political efforts and military strategies in Afghanistan with greater flexibil- 
ity and resolve. In military terms, Gorbachev’s accession to power coin- 
cided with the Reagan administration’s decision in the fall of 1985 to 
increase covert support for the Afghan guerrillas from some $200 million a 
year to about $600 million in 1987. Again, it was from the fall of 1985 that 


11. The Muslim, December 22, 1987, p. 10. 
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Stinger missiles were first supplied in substantial numbers. Subsequently, 
the conflict in Afghanistan sharply increased. The loss of Soviet aircraft 
and helicopter gunships was reported to have increased substantially in 
early 1987, and a renewed effort emerged to interdict mujahideen supply 
routes from sanctuaries in Pakistan. Thus, the war increasingly moved 
toward the Durand Line, the porous border between Pakistan and Afghan- 
istan. As we shall now discuss briefly, the stepped-up military operations 
were coupled with political initiatives as the new Soviet leadership under- 
took sustained efforts to shed the burden of the Brezhnev years in ‘its 
Southwest Asian policy. 


Diplomatic initiatives. Months before the 1987 U.N. General Assembly 
session, both Moscow and Kabul initiated concerted efforts to win over 
Third World countries. Kabul was successful only in restoring diplomatic 
relations with Iraq and Cyprus and in opening new relations with 
Zimbabwe and Togo. It also reportedly established an air link with Dubai. 
In the first quarter of 1988, Kabul’s delegations were received by a number 
of countries including Jordan, Iraq, Syria, and Lebanon. Najibullah’s vis- 
its in December 1987 to Vietnam, North Korea, and Kampuchea, and 
then in 1988 to India, Cuba, and the United Nations, were aimed at break- 
ing its international diplomatic isolation. 1? 

As mentioned earlier, the previous Soviet leadership had denigrated the 
Afghan issue to a problem only Iran, Pakistan, and Afghanistan, and had 
restricted negotiating for a political settlement to the indirect talks in Ge- 
neva. The Gorbachev leadership, for the first time, opened many other 
channels including a direct political dialogue with Pakistan, and after a 
lapse of four years Moscow also resumed bilateral discussions on Afghani- 
stan. with the. United States. Some media reports suggested that 
Gorbachev explored having third parties—e.g., India, Kuwait, and the Or- 
ganization of Islamic Countries (OIC)—help in the resolution of the Af- 
għan crisis. Moscow also explored’ possibilities of getting help from 
influential private individuals such as Armand Hammer, who shuttled at 
least six times between Kabul, Islamabad, Moscow, and Washington, as 
well as from Richard Nixon, Jimmy Carter, and Henry Kissinger. It has 
also been claimed by Gulbadin Hikmatyar, leader of a Peshawar-based 
mujahideen group, that Moscow established contacts through its embassy 
in Islamabad with the Afghan resistance. Such meetings and maneuvering 


12. For a recent informed discussion of changes in Soviet political and military strategy in 
Afghanistan, see Charles Dunbar, “Afghanistan in 1987: A Year of Decision?” Asian Survey, 
28:2, February 1988, pp. 148-162. 
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were coupled with an increased glasnost over Afghanistan, both in Kabul 
and Moscow. 


Glasnost. The Kabul regime welcomed in July 1987, for the first time, 
U.N. special rapporteur Felix Ermacora to Kabul and some other areas in 
conjunction with the preparation of the annual U.N. report on human 
rights in Afghanistan. After visiting the notorious Pol-e-Charkhi prison, 
the report viewed the improved human rights situation in the country posi- 
tively!3 and became the subject of sharp criticism from the Afghan resist- 
ance. An increasingly large number of Pakistani and Western journalists 
have been allowed to visit Afghanistan, particularly since early 1986. 
Moscow and Kabul hoped through these visits to create a favorable, or at 
least less hostile, image both in the West and in Pakistan. Coupled with 
these actions are official People’s Democratic Party of Afghanistan 
(PDPA) admissions of past mistakes, present failures, and future uncer- 
tainty about the Saur Revolution and its reforms. 

A similar, yet more pronounced glasnost on Afghanistan has become 
visible in the Soviet Union itself, and is reflected in media coverage on the 
Afghan conflict both in Moscow and in the republics. Private associations 
of Afghanistan veterans have mushroomed, and there is a greater degree of 
debate and discussion in the USSR. Soviet leaders and diplomats now 
publicly admit that the intervention in Afghanistan was an ideological and 
a military mistake!4—an admission that is reportedly being circulated 
among party cadres as part of the official party record and history. Now 
for the first time, the number of Soviet forces in Afghanistan and their 
casualties have been made public, and their performance and difficulties 
are discussed with unprecedented frankness. 


National reconciliation. The basic principles of this ideological doctrine, 
which parallels the initial stage of national democratic revolutions, urge 
slowness and caution in reforms in Afghanistan, and suggest a retreat to 
political pluralism, a mixed economy, and an ideological blending with 
popular beliefs such as Islam. Initially, the Soviet leadership encouraged a 
process of broadening what was then called “the social base of the revolu- 
tion” by the Afghan ruling party, and Babrak Karmal’s Ten Theses, first 
put forward in the PDPA’s 14th plenum in 1985, were generously ap- 
plauded and projected. In the second phase of Soviet political strategy, 
this broadening process was given a new rubric of “national reconcilia- 
tion” in which the caution and slowness of the national democratic revolu- 


13. ECOSOC, Situation of Human Rights in Afghanistan (UNGA, 42nd session, 23 Octo- 
ber, 1987), agenda item 12, A/42/667. 
14. O. Bogomolov, “Who was Mistaken,” Literaturnaya Gazeta, March 16, 1988. 
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tionary stage were elevated from a tactical maneuver to a strategic level. 
Essentially this is a newer version of the earlier united front strategies — 
except for the obvious fact that the united front strategies were articulated 
with the communist movements in mind — whereas the processes of na- 
tional reconciliation are primarily aimed to serve the national democratic 
revolutions and their ruling vanguard parties. 

In many respects the process of national reconciliation can be viewed as 
a response to anticommunist insurgencies in an eta of new political think- 
ing. In Afghanistan, for example, the concept of national reconciliation 
has sought a.ceasefire and inclusion of non-PDPA members in the pro- 
posed national government. According to the Afghan leader, Dr. Najibul- 
lah; the concept of national reconciliation, taking into account the 
“specific features” of Afghanistan and the “situation in the region,” aims 
at “renouncing the military means . . . of monopoly of government . . . and 
[seeks] the establishment of a coalition government.”!> Acknowledging 
that the concept has been elevated to a strategic level, he further holds that 
national reconciliation “has transformed from a slogan and an invitation 
into a system of measures . . . this policy has been turned into a new polit- 
ical thought, into a philosophy of peace.”!6 

During 1986 and 1987, the Soviets continuously lauded the concept of 
national reconciliation and its achievements in Afghanistan. However, 
from the first quarter of 1988 the Soviet media periodically has asserted 
that, since the PDPA has renounced its own revolutionary program, the 
justification for continued Soviet fraternal assistance has. ceased to exist.” 
It is precisely this process of national reconciliation that has provided 
Moscow with the ideological justification to withdraw fraternal assistance 
without necessarily acknowledging that it was abandoning what it had pre- 
viously regarded as a national democratic revolution. In other words, the 
process of national reconciliation, which initially was perceived as a ploy 
to generate greater legitimacy for PDPA rule, has in effect denied it the 
same. ; 


Withdrawal. Under the new Soviet leadership, the question of Soviet 
force withdrawal from Afghanistan has moved from slogan and struggle to 
the technical aspects of phased withdrawal of the USSR’s 40th Army. In 
April 1988, Islamabad and Kabul formally agreed in Geneva on a “front- 
loaded” withdrawal over a nine-month period. This implied the disen- 


15. Najibuilah, “The Humane Idea of Reconciliation,” World Marxist Review, 31:1, Qanu- 
ary 1988), p. 34. 

16. Radio Kabul, FBIS, Daily Report, Near East and. South Asia, 29 January 1988. 
- 17. See, for example, Aleksandr Prokhanov, “A Writer’s Opinion: Afghan Questions,” 
Literaturnaya Gazeta, February 17, 1988, in FBIS, DR/SOV, February 18, 1988, pp. 32- 34. 
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gagement and withdrawal of some 50% of the total Soviet forces in the 
country by the middle of August. The principle of front-loaded with- 
drawal, however, had both political and military meaning. Since a sub- 
stantial part of Soviet air and ground forces in Afghanistan were stationed 
in garrisons in the south along the Pakistan border and in the west along 
Iran’s border, a front-loaded withdrawal had essentially geographical im- 
plications. The front-loaded withdrawal from the south, i.e., the Gardez- 
Kandahar axis, and in the west along the Kandahar-Herat axis (including 
Shindad air base and possibly withdrawing via Torghondi to Merv in So- 
viet Turkmenistan), had virtually cleared all Soviet forces from the Afghan 
borders with Pakistan and Iran (minus some parts of Herat province) by 
fall. This withdrawal phase reportedly included ten of the eighteen main 
Soviet bases in Afghanistan and some two-thirds of Soviet fixed-wing air- 
craft. 

In other words, Soviet capability to initiate offensive military operations 
would be qualitatively and perhaps irreversibly reduced. If the withdraw- 
ing Soviet units are not seriously threatened by the mujahideen—as they 
have not been so far by the Peshawar-based seven parties’ coalition as a 
result of an understanding between them and Islamabad—and, more im- 
portantly, if Moscow does not reintroduce essential combat units, the So- 
viet force level would be substantially reduced along the Gardez-Kandahar 
axis.!® If this scenario is not an overly optimistic one, and in the absence 
of any major conflict in bordering areas, the frequency of air and ground 
violations of Pakistani territory may also decrease. Further, Soviet depar- 
ture from the areas south of the Hindu Kush may generate confidence 
among the Afghan refugees—of whom more than two thirds are Pathans 
from these southern provinces—to prepare to return even if the Soviets are 
still in the process of withdrawing from the remaining provinces. Accord- 
ing to the Geneva Accords, the “voluntary” return of the refugees is ex- 
pected to be completed within eighteen months, a deadline that Islamabad 
and Kabul cannot realistically hope to meet and in which the mujahideen 
groups do not appear to be interested. 

Soviet front-loaded withdrawal would leave behind Afghan garrisons 
with considerably reduced capability to conduct large-scale operations. 
The Afghan units perhaps would try to maintain some of these garrisons 
by surrounding them with minefields, supplying them by air, and offering 
financial inducements to tribesmen in neighboring areas. Their capability 
to maintain an air bridge with the military posts and garrisons would de- 


18. Vincent M. Cannistraro, assistant to the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Interna- 
tional Security Affairs, Department of Defense, Testimony Before Asia Subcommittee Hearing 
on Afghanistan, 25 February 1988, pp. 1-7. 
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pend largely on the performance of the Afghan air force (which, inciden- 
tally, is believed to be more reliable than the infantry) and the 
mujahideen’s antiaircraft capability—both factors dependent on external 
actors. In financial terms, Kabul’s position would be strengthened im- 
mensely by the United Nations, which reportedly would spend over one 
billion dollars on the rehabilitation of refugees through the government in 
Kabul. However, the Geneva Accords do not promise an end to the fratri- 
cidal war. In essence, the United States and the Soviet Union will demon- 
strate, according to the so-called principle of “positive symmetry,” a non- 
binding mutual restraint and will withhold military equipment from the 
combatants only as long as they choose to do so. 

The Geneva Accords give Gorbachev a fig leaf to cover the recall of 
Soviet forces, but history may yet record this as the first Russian military 
humiliation in Asia since the Russo-Japanese War in 1905. It is the first 
Soviet military retreat since 1946, when Stalin withdrew from the Iranian 
provinces of Northern Kurdistan and Azerbaijan. However, although the 
regimes in the two provinces collapsed in six months, withdrawal did not 
entail renunciation of Soviet interests and objectives in Iran. 


Moscow—Kabul friction. The concept of national reconciliation and the 
subsequent Soviet decision to withdraw from Afghanistan has resulted in 
differences between Kabul and Moscow. These differences are now some- 
times publicly aired on a host of theoretical and other issues. In political 
and military terms, the question of Soviet withdrawal is perhaps the most 
contentious of all between the two. Kabul was initially reported to be less 
than receptive, first to the idea of any particular promptness in withdrawal 
and later to the assurances Moscow gave to Washington and Islamabad 
during the last phase of the Geneva negotiations. It was also reported to 
have opposed the principle of the front-loaded withdrawal, symmetrical 
suspension of supplies to the combatants, and the possibility of continua- 
tion of American supplies to the mujahideen. Add to this Moscow’s lack 
of interest in Kabul’s desire to resolve the boundary issue with Pakistan 
before signing the Geneva Accords, or at least using it to extract conces- 
sions, and Moscow’s ambiguity on the question of continuation of Soviet 
fraternal assistance and advisers in Afghanistan. A fundamental clash of 
interests and strategies became so obvious that Moscow even threatened to 
withdraw its troops without a formal agreement. It may be recalled that 
Gorbachev had to intervene personally to iron out such differences by call- 
ing Najibullah to Tashkent for a joint statement. 

An important area of divergence has been over their approach to the 
process of national reconciliation. Kabul has focused on wooing foes in 
the resistance ranks, particularly the rank and file from the Peshawar- 
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based mujahideen groups, and on the return of refugees. Not publicly op- 
posed to this track, Soviet strategists, however, have emphasized the need 
to approach the minor military commanders inside Afghanistan. It was on 
this track that Kabul, revising its earlier decisions whereby the revolution- 
ary court had sentenced several guerrilla commanders to death in absentia, 
entered into secret negotiations with many local field commanders. Mos- 
cow, it appears, has initiated its own set of efforts to trace its personnel 
missing in action by entering into negotiations with various mujahideen 
groups, both directly and through Pakistan. 

More fundamentally, however, the concept of national reconciliation 
and new political thinking are irreconcilable. An updated version of the 
united front strategies, national reconciliation primarily revolves around 
anti-imperialist slogans and strategies. The new political thinking in So- 
viet foreign policy, on the other hand, seeks an accommodation with the 
West and the United States. In line with the theoretical formulations of 
the new political thinking, Moscow and Kabul have been more critical of 
alleged Pakistani violations of the Geneva Accords than of the United 
States, who after all has been the primary supplier of weapons to the muja- 
hideen. In some 85 protest notes it has so far filed with the United Nations 
Good Offices Mission in Afghanistan and Pakistan (UNGOMAP), Kabul 
has accused Pakistan of violating the accords, without directly criticizing 
the United States. This is in stark comparision to previous policy wherein 
the accent of Soviet and Afghan pronouncements was on “international 
imperialism” and, very often without mentioning it by name, Pakistan was 
referred to as “the local reactionary circles.” 


Conclusions 
In this essay we have noted that Kabul’s program of national reconcilia- 
tion, marked by ideological and practical retreats, has provided Moscow 
with an ideological pretext for withdrawal. The Soviets initially applauded 
the program as “new realism,” but they now argue that the ruling Afghan 
party has abandoned its initial revolutionary goals. Therefore, the justifi- 
cation for continued fraternal assistance no longer exists and the with- 
drawal of Soviet soldiers is both inevitable and logical. Against this 
background, Moscow does not seem to have an ideological justification to 
reverse the process of troop withdrawal from Afghanistan. However, this 
does not mean that Moscow has abandoned its traditional security con- 
cerns and the right to invoke them unilaterally in the name of the security 
of the Soviet state. Nevertheless, Soviet withdrawal would reduce direct 
Soviet pressure on Pakistan’s northern borders. Whether Moscow might 
use such logic to withhold its support from other socialist-oriented coun- 
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tries remains to be seen, despite recent Soviet declarations that this agree- 
ment has set an example. 

The Soviets will leave behind a regime in Kabul that insists on continu- 
ing its rule, with or without the mujahideen’s participation in the proposed 
coalition government. To sweeten the offer, Kabul has offered the muja- 
hideen 28 ministerial portfolios. At this time, however, the resistance for- 
mally refuses to be a partner to anything in which the present ruling party 
is a participant, be it the Geneva Accords or the suggested interim govern- 
ment now being negotiated by Diego Cordovez under United Nations aus- 
pices. Afghan mujahideen are likely to continue fighting, first to 
overthrow the PDPA regime in Kabul, and second among themselves in a 
war of fratricidal revenge. Such infighting, already seen within the Pe- 
shawar-based mujahideen groups and between them and field commanders 
inside Afghanistan, is almost certain to increase. The absence of any uni- 
fied military command and political strategy is being felt already, as the 
mujahideen groups, contrary to their initial claims, have not yet been able 
to fill the vacuum created by the Soviet withdrawal from major provincial 
capitals. 

After Soviet troops pull out, the survival of the Kabul regime depends 
less on how the Soviets complete their withdrawal than on the perform- 
ance of the Afghan combatants. The mujahideen’s dependence upon inter- 
national political and military support will continue to be the single most 
important factor in the future. The “Principles of Mutual Relations, in 
particular on Non-Interference and Non-Intervention,” one of the bilateral 
agreements signed between Kabul and Islamabad in Geneva, envisages a 
complete denial of Pakistani assistance to the guerrillas, including the pos- 
sible use of Pakistan’s territory for American supplies. So far, Washington 
has not felt any need to invoke its intent (specified in the “U.S. Statement” 
filed with the Geneva Accords) to provide military supplies to the muja- 
hideen in response to Soviet supplies to Kabul, nor have all resistance 
groups shifted their functional headquarters to locations inside Afghani- 
stan. How long post-Zia Pakistan will be able to balance competing do- 
mestic pressures, demands of different mujahideen groups, Afghan official 
complaints through the United Nations, regional interests, and Soviet and 
American inducements, remains to be seen. 

The Afghan army and air force will soon be short of supplies if the 
Soviets choose not to supply Kabul with ordnance and replacement weap- 
ons and if the latter fails to acquire them from its international friends, 
such as India. Of course, the mujahideen, fighting against Kabul and 
against each other, may also exhaust their depots sooner than anticipated 
and lose some of their operational effectiveness. To capitalize further on 
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the mujahideen’s differences, Kabul has offered the governorship to the 
“strongest” field commander in each of the thirty provinces. Some com- 
manders may use such offers to strengthen their positions vis-a-vis their 
Peshawar-based political leaders. Yet the price may be great—inevitable 
squabbling that could exhaust the rebel ranks before they reach the be- 
sieged city-state of Kabul. As Kabul is likely to be defended by two or 
three security rings and special forces, the real struggle for the capital is 
expected to surface some four to five months after completion of the Soviet 
pullout. Two factors will play a part in determining which groups or indi- 
viduals will become the most serious contenders for power: first, the orga- 
nizational ability to capitalize on military victories or compensate for 
setbacks on the battlefield and, second, the degree of unity within the ranks 
of the combatants. Neither the Kabul government nor the mujahideen has 
a particularly impressive record in this regard. 

If the mujahideen do emerge victorious in Kabul, as it is generally ex- 
pected, the new regime’s relations with all—India, Iran, Pakistan, China, 
the USSR, and the United States—remain far from certain. Tehran, like 
Moscow, is not eager to see a pro-American government; Islamabad, like 
Tehran and Washington, cherishes a non-Marxist-Leninist regime, even if 
it entails a fundamentalist order; New Delhi has shown aversion to a pro- 
Pakistani regime and, like Moscow, because of its own large Muslim mi- 
nority, to a fundamentalist regime; likewise, the mujahideen, Islamabad, 
and Washington may have been sleeping in the same bed, but they have 
different dreams. After a ten-year-old bloody conflict, the Afghans will 
guard their freedom very jealously. It is possible then that the new order 
may revive old bilateral and regional problems and may make way for new 
ones. The only aspect one can be certain about now is that no matter who 
rules Kabul, it is extremely unlikely to be a leadership charmed by either 
Jeffersonian democracy or Gorbachev’s new thinking. 





LINEAGES OF THE STATE IN 
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In March and April 1988 diplomats in Geneva, Wash- 
ington, and elsewhere were fretting over a few issues that the United States 
and Pakistan had raised at what was to be the conclusion of the six-year 
process of negotiations aimed at ending the war in Afghanistan. These 
included the timing of the termination or suspension of foreign aid of vari- 
ous sorts to the Afghan parties to the conflict, including the state. Presi- 
dent Zia of Pakistan also insisted on the formation of a compromise 
transitional government in Afghanistan before signing the agreements, 
although he backed down under pressure from both the United States 
and his own civilian government. After the April 14 signing, the parties 
to the agreements (Pakistan, the regime in Kabul, the United States, and 
the USSR) mandated the U.N. mediator, Undersecretary-General Diego 
` Cordovez, to promote efforts to form a new Afghan government, and from 
June 29 to July 10, Cordovez traveled to Iran, Pakistan, and Afghanistan 
to present his proposal for a Government of Peace and Reconstruction. In 
short, the diplomats were confronting the two linked crises that had led to 
the conflict, crises of the legitimacy of the state in Afghanistan and of its 
relation to the international system. 

To call the Afghan state a “state,” however, may mislead the unin- 
formed Westerner (or Russian). “State” conjures up the image of an or- 
ganization whose laws and regulations structure the interaction and guide 
the common affairs of its citizens who, however else they may be divided, 
are united in their membership in and attachment to the historical and 
territorial community that the state represents. This relationship of the 
state and society is typical of the forms of nation-state that developed in 
Europe and became generalized through war and imperialism into the in- 
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ternational system that now covers the globe. As these forms spread or 
were imposed, however, they met more or less resistance from different 
societies. Afghanistan is one place where the nation-state institutions, first 
partly imposed when British and Russian imperialism reached the area in 
the late nineteenth century, never became stable or deeply rooted. For 
most people in Afghanistan the state remains not the trustee of their com- 
mon interest, but another particular interest like a tribe or clan. Islam, not 
the state, is the guardian of universal values.! 

Understanding Afghanistan as something other than an exotic case, 
however, requires a conceptual framework derived from comparative 
study. Anthony Giddens’s analysis of the distinctive characteristics of 
“modern” nation-states as opposed to “traditional” empires or “class- 
divided” states provides such a framework.? His categories show how far 
the Afghan state still was, on the eve of the Communist coup in 1978, from 
a modern nation-state and help illuminate why the resistance took the 
form it did. 

Giddens proposes an ideal type of the break between the modern nation- 
state and previous forms. “Traditional states (class-divided societies),” he 
argues, “are essentially segmental in character.”3 The state apparatus is 
located in fortified cities from which it dominates the predominantly rural 
or tribal communities within its territory by dealing with them externally, 
through force or negotiation, rather than by penetrating and governing 
them. These societies are divided geographically by class, because the main 
agents of extraction from the direct producers, the state officials or ruling 
group, are outside the communities where those direct producers live. 
Thus the city/countryside distinction is the basic cleavage in traditional 
states, as it has been in the Afghan war. 

The traditional state is not “sovereign” as is the modern nation-state; 
not only does it not actually govern the segments under its rule but it is not 
part of an international system of sovereign states that recognize each 
others’ sovereignty within clearly defined (surveyed) borders. The borders 
required by this system are subjected to high-intensity surveillance. The 
authority of traditional states, however, gradually diminishes toward ill- 
defined frontiers (not borders). While traditional states may interact with 
other such states, they do not form a collectively defined, reflexively moni- 
tored system. 


1. Olivier Roy, Islam and Resistance in Afghanistan (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1986), pp. 33-34. 

2. Anthony Giddens, The Nation-State and Violence: Volume Two of a Contemporary Cri- 
tique of Historical Materialism (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1987). 

3. Ibid., pp. 3—4. 
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Capitalism, defined as a form of social organization in which production 
involves the employment of commodified labor power by profit-seeking 
owners of the means of production, both reinforces the nation-state by 
linking countryside to city and breaking up the autonomy of rural seg- 
ments, and requires state power to back contracts and the money needed 
for the expansion of labor, capital, and product markets. By concentrating 
resources in the form of capital it also facilitates extraction and accumula- 
tion of resources by the state. 

The industrialization promoted by capitalism (and, subsequently, social- 
ism) also affects the state. Industrially mass-produced weaponry and 
industrially organized war create a fundamentally new degree of concen- 
tration of the means of violence. They have also “led to the creation of a 
world military order that substantially cross-cuts the divisions between 
‘First,’ ‘Second,’ and ‘Third’ worlds.” Furthermore, by bringing the pro- 
ducers under the direct supervision of the owners of capital, industrializa- 
tion promotes administrative surveillance. 

This supervision is one of the new forms of surveillance, or “concen- 
trated administrative power,” that the improvements in transportation, 
communication, and information storage and retrieval allow the nation- 
state. Administrative surveillance includes both information collection 
and storage and the incorporation of the population into enclosed institu- 
tions (schools, factories, offices, prisons) where they are under direct super- 
vision. Such surveillance, rather than the military means used in the 
traditional state, is the main means of social control in the nation-state. 
The intense interactions between the nation-state and those under its rule 
give rise to conflicts over legitimacy articulated in terms such as rights and 
citizenship. These conflicts give rise to the ideology of nationalism and 
demands for rights, including that of political representation in the state. 
Thus four related but irreducible “institutional clusterings” characterize 
modernity: “heightened surveillance, capitalistic enterprise, industrial 
production, and the consolidation of centralized control of the means of 
violence. ”4 

By April 1978, when a coup d’etat brought the communist People’s 
Democratic Party of Afghanistan (PDPA) to power, foreign aid, mainly 
from the Soviet Union, had enabled the Afghan state to increase centrali- 
zation of the means of violence. However, the formation of the nation- 
state as an enclave, supported mainly by its links to the international sys- 
tem, deprived the state of most of the instruments through which other 


4. Ibid., p. 5. 
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revolutionary leaderships have carried out social change and controlled 
the populations under their rule. 

In the absence of even the low level of legitimacy previously accorded to 
the Afghan state, the new state leadership soon lost even centralized con- 
trol of the means of violence, for which not even the military intervention 
of the Soviet Union was able to compensate. The imbalanced moderniza- 
tion of the Afghan state was the result of the history of its implantation 
and precarious consolidation, to which we now turn. 


The Traditional State in Afghanistan: 

The Empire of Ahmad Shah Durrani 
Before the arrival of European imperialism and the modern state system, 
the mountainous highlands inhabited by the Pashtun or Afghan tribes 
formed one of those vaguely defined frontiers Giddens describes as typi- 
cally lying between traditional states or empires, which in this region were 
generally centered in Iran or India. However, the opportunity provided by 
the simultaneous foundering of Safavid Persia and Moghul India in the 
mid-eighteenth century enabled Ahmad Shah Durrani, an Afghan tribal 
chief who had led the cavalry of Persia’s ruler, to found an empire in 1747. 
For all its distance from the institutions of the modern state, this empire 
was nonetheless the precursor of today’s Republic of Afghanistan. 

Ahmad Shah’s empire fit Giddens’s ideal type of the “traditional state.” 
In particular, it took the form of a “nomad or conquest empire,” which the 
ruler succeeded only temporarily and very partially in transforming into a 
patrimonial state. Ahmad Shah led first his own Abdali (subsequently 
Durrani) tribal confederation and ultimately the Pashtun tribes as a whole 
in the successful conquest of non-Pashtun lands, especially in India. Dis- 
tribution of the fruits of these conquests bound together the Pashtuns as a 
stratified ruling group. 

Ahmad Shah was not the “King of Afghanistan,” a territorial sovereign. 
Rather, he was chosen as “King [Shah] of the Afghans,” that is, the leader 
of the tribes, at a /oya jirga (great council) of the Abdali tribal confedera- 
tion near Kandahar in 1747. For the tribes who were his allies in ruling 
over the empire, the purpose of the state apparatus was to administer their 
conquests, not to govern themselves. There was no concept of equal, or 
even unequal “citizenship” in this state. There was no codified interna- 
tional state system in the region to define boundaries or determine “sover- 
eignty.” Nor was the Durrani empire significantly tied to the nascent 
international capitalist market. The state’s resources expanded as a result 
of conquest of fertile agricultural areas rather than economic growth. 
Over three-fourths of the state’s income came from Ahmad Shah’s con- 
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quests in India, mainly Punjab and Kashmir, not from the provinces that 
today compose Afghanistan.> 

The military was not under the centralized control of the state. Instead, 
half of the revenue was assigned to jagirdars (feudal chiefs) who furnished 
Ahmad Shah with the most effective part of his army and cavalry, which 
consisted of the tribal levies (lashkar), not the relatively few professional 
units under the king’s direct command. 

Although this empire was the virtual antithesis of the nation-state, it 
nevertheless shared several key characteristics with the later state of Af- 
ghanistan, and it remains for many tribal Pashtuns the model of what an 
Afghan state ought to be. Ahmad Shah’s empire had a capital in Afghani- 
stan (Kandahar), it included nearly all of the territory eventually included 
in Afghanistan, it was based on the political domination of the Pashtuns 
over other groups, and it was headed by a Durrani monarch. His state 
also shared characteristic problems of later Afghan states: it suffered from 
agnatic rivalry among claimants to the throne; it lacked a reliable resource 
base on its home territory and consequently a stable, independent military 
base for the ruler; and the ruler and the tribes continually disputed their 
relative powers. 


The Incorporation of Afghanistan into the 
Modern State System: The Absolutist 
Buffer State of Amir Abd-ur-Rahman 
Khan 


Within a generation after Ahmad Shah’s death the empire lost its Indian 
territories and dissolved in tribal warfare. At the same time, the new inter- 
national system with its political, economic, and technological innovations 
was approaching Afghanistan from two directions, as the British advanced 
northwest from their base in Calcutta and the Russians subdued Central 
Asia. As Britain attempted to solidify the northwest frontier of its Indian 
empire and protect it from Russian penetration, it launched two wars 
against Afghanistan. The first (1839-1842) ended in a disastrous defeat for 
the British. The Second Anglo-Afghan War led to only a partial victory of 
the Afghans: the ruler who succeeded in seizing the throne and control- 
ling most of the country, Amir Abd-ur-Rahman Khan, retained his inter- 
nal independence but he ceded to the British control of his foreign affairs 


5. Yuri Gankovsky, “The Durrani Empire: Taxes and Tax System, State Incomes and 
Expenditure,” in Social Sciences Today Editorial Board, eds., Afghanistan Past and Present 
(Moscow: USSR Academy of Sciences, 1981), p. 90, states that 76.5% of the revenue was 
from India. 
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and agreed not to extend his administration across the frontier that came 
to be known as the Durand Line.® 

Unlike neighboring India and most other countries of the Third World, 
which entered the new system as colonies, Afghanistan became a buffer 
state in which an indigenous ruler began to build an internally autonomous 
state with only external colonial support. The support consisted mainly of 
assistance in building and equipping a centralized army.’ The incorpora- 
tion of Afghanistan into the world system as an isolated buffer state ac- 
counted for the persistent traditionalism of its society, which was 
transformed by neither the capitalist market nor a colonial state. At the 
same time, the military aid received by Abd-ur-Rahman enabled him to 
begin building some of the structures of a modern state, one that largely fit 
Giddens’s model of absolutism, with certain modifications due to its rela- 
tions to colonial powers. 

The absolutist state, according to Giddens, begins to depart from the 
traditional forms through the way its membership in a system of states 
defines its territoriality and sovereignty. While the absolutist state retains 
much of the internal segmentation of the traditional state and is weak in 
the degree of internal administrative surveillance compared to the nation- 
state, it begins to have boundaries with other such states rather than fron- 
tiers, and concomitantly, to claim a new type of sovereignty. This sover- 
eignty is in turn supported by newly centralized and disciplined military 
power, which in turn demands new fiscal measures. In the European cases 
the fiscal measures gave rise to social changes such as monetization of the 
economy and the commodification of land and labor. Colonial powers in- 
troduced similar changes to the lands they ruled and for similar reasons (to 
facilitate extraction of resources). 

Abd-ur-Rahman’s state exhibited structural characteristics of absolut- 
ism, without producing many of the social changes that were its conse- 
quences elsewhere. The Amir’s British subsidy enabled him to build up his 
army without developing the prerequisites of a capitalist economy. This 
the Amir decided to do, as he considered the infrastructure of transporta- 
tion and communication that is necessary to extension of domestic or in- 
ternational trade (as well as to internal administrative surveillance) to be 


6. This line, which today separates the tribal areas of the Northwest Frontier Province of 
Pakistan from Afghanistan, has not been recognized as an international border by any Af- 
ghan government. 

7. In 1882 the British granted the Amir a yearly subsidy of 1.2 million Indian rupees, 
which they raised to 18.5 million by 1897. According to a statement the Amir furnished to 
the British in 1885, the yearly expenditure on all military and police was Rs.8.6 million, but 
some writers consider the figure exaggerated. 
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inimical to Afghanistan’s security, which depended on the impenetrability 
of its mountainous territory. Like the typical absolutist state described by 
Giddens, the Afghanistan of Amir Abd-ur-Rahman was a territorial state, 
whose borders were determined by monitoring mechanisms devised by the 
international system. British and Russian boundary commiissions demar- 
cated the Amir’s territory, at times without consulting him. 

Domestically, the Amir developed a new concept of sovereignty in 
which the Islamic concept of divine sanction played a role similar to that 
of the European absolutist doctrine of divine right. The Amir claimed 
that, as he was waging jehad by strengthening the defenses of Afghanistan 
against non-Muslim powers, it was the duty of all Muslims in the territory 
of Afghanistan to support and pay taxes to him. This doctrine, while not 
fully implemented, contradicted the policy of previous Afghan rulers who 
had recognized the special status of the Pashtun tribes and imposed differ- 
ent levels of tax on different-tribes, ethnic groups, and provinces. He insti- 
tutionalized the claim of Islamic sovereignty by establishing in all the 
provinces official shari'a courts operating by procedures laid down by the 
state. The claim of sovereignty was upheld by domestic consolidation of 
the state, which took three forms: the defeat of challenges from other 
members of the royal clan, the subjection to the Amir of peoples within his 
territory who had never accepted the authority of the Afghan ruler, and 
the imposition of a bureaucratic system of territorial administration over, 
if not entirely in place of, the segmentary system of relying on tribal chiefs. 
This consolidation of his rule gave rise to forty disturbances, including ten 
major rebellions, four of which he called civil wars. 

Given the degree of opposition he encountered, building a centralized, 
disciplined army had to be the keystone of the Amir’s policy, as for other 
absolutists. Abd-ur-Rahman also introduced conscription, although he 
had to use a system of indirect administration (called the hasht nafari, or 
“eight person” system) under which village or tribal leaders, whose power 
he generally opposed, chose one of each group of eight 20- to 40-year-old 
men to serve in the army while the seven other households provided for his 
support. This security establishment enabled Abd-ur-Rahman to extract 
significant direct tax revenues from landowners, which formed the bulk of 
his domestic revenue.® He insisted on collecting more taxes in cash than 
had previous rulers, but given the lack of money and opportunities for 


8. According to Kakar: “By 1891 the yearly revenue in the reign of Amir ‘Abd al- 
Rahman had increased by slightly less than four times the revenue of the last year of the reign 
of Amir Sher ‘Ali Khan [Abd-ur-Rahman’s predecessor].” Hasan Kakar, Government and 
Society in Afghanistan: The Reign of Amir Abd al-Rahman Khan 1880-1901 (Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1979), p. 90. 
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trade, this measure did not lead to commodification of land and labor but 
to an extensive emigration from some areas. Most taxes still had to be 
collected in kind, resulting in great expense and waste, and tax collection 
was a primitive and brutal process involving much violence and corrup- 
tion. 

The Amir thus left a consolidated state to his eldest son, Habibullah, 
who succeeded to the throne peacefully upon his father’s natural death, an 
event with no precedent and, thus far, no sequel in the history of Afghani- 
stan. 


Imposing the Nation-State: The Failure of 

King Amanullah 
Amir Habibullah (1901-1919) ruled without the extreme terror of his fa- 
ther, and the power of the traditional religious and tribal leaders gradually 
reemerged as the social structures which sustained them persisted. During 
Habibullah’s reign, however, a class of intellectuals, separate from the 
clergy and including members of the royal clan and family, first developed 
in the country. These intellectuals were trained for state service in new 
state schools or foreign countries. As a result of education and foreign 
travel. (several important Mohammadzai families were forced into exile 
during the reign of Abd-ur-Rahman), the new generation learned of the 
achievements of other nations and thus founded the first political move- 
ment in Afghanistan whose program derived from comparisons of their 
nation to other members of the nation-state system. The ideological vehi- 
cle for this program was the Islamic modernism of Mahmud Tarzi, a 
member of a prominent Mohammadzai family who had grown up in exile 
in the Ottoman empire. The group around Tarzi, which included his son- 
in-law who was Habibullah’s son, Amanullah, was known as the Young 
Afghans after the Young Turks whom they emulated. 

Changes in the international system gave this group the occasion to act. 
In the aftermath of World War I, with Britain weakened and Russia 
convulsed by revolution, both main court factions—the anti-British Is- 
lamic conservatives and the Young Afghans—decided the time was right 
to declare Afghanistan’s independence. But Habibullah did not change his 
policy of cooperation with Britain, and he was assassinated while sleeping 
in his tent during a hunting expedition near Jalalabad on February 20, 
1919, 

Amanullah succeeded in seizing the throne and imprisoning his uncle 
Nasrullah, leader of the conservatives, whom he charged with responsibil- 
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ity for the assassination.® Amanullah declared Afghanistan’s indepen- 
dence, which was immediately recognized by the new Soviet government. 
When the British refused recognition, Amanullah launched a brief jehad 
into the tribal areas across the Durand Line. Although only the tribal 
forces led by the future king, General Nader Khan, had any military suc- 
cess, the British were exhausted by the recent World War and beset by the 
Non-cooperation and Khilafat movements throughout India and they ac- 
ceded to his demand. Afghanistan became a full-fledged member of the 
state system, and Amanullah spent the next decade trying to transform the 
country’s social and political structure into that of a modern nation-state. 

Amanullah’s policies were those Giddens identified as key to the transi- 
tion from absolutism to the nation-state. He continued the development of 
state sovereignty and state law begun by his grandfather, but reversed his 
isolationist policies by trying to open the country to trade and capitalist 
development and by introducing social reforms. He also tried, but failed, 
to create a disciplined professional army. His defeat in 1929 by a set of 
tribal and Islamic revolts was his most durable legacy; it led his successors, 
until the Communist coup of 1978, to conclude that they could not effect 
global social transformations in Afghanistan but should instead establish 
and expand a nation-state enclave, insulated as much as possible from the 
traditional society. 

Amanullah established relations with the major world powers, thus 
founding Afghanistan’s diplomacy. His declaration of independence, how- 
ever, had cost him the British subsidy which had done much to stabilize 
the state since 1880. He received' military and technical aid from many 
countries, including the Soviet Union, Turkey, Germany, France, Italy, 
and Britain, but none of these sources proved regular or generous enough 
to constitute a reliable basis for state power.!° Afghanistan had to pay for 
most of its technical assistance, and Amanullah thus had to develop a do- 
mestic resource base. To develop such a base Amanullah both rationalized 
the system of taxation and undertook a series of measures to encourage 
capitalist development. He definitively required that all taxes be paid in 
cash. He both abolished many arbitrary taxes and raised the rates of direct 
tax on agriculture and livestock, which together accounted for five-eighths 


9. Vartan Gregorian, The Emergence of Modern Afghanistan: Politics of Reform and Mod- 
ernization, 1880-1946 (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1969), pp. 220-28. Although an 
orderly was later executed for dereliction of duty, no clear responsibility for the assassination 
of Habibullah was ever established. Some believe that Amanullah himself contrived it. 

10. Ludwig W. Adamec, Afghanistan’s Foreign Affairs to the Mid-Twentieth Century: Re- 
lations with the USSR, Germany, and Britain (Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 1974), 
pp. 98-99. 
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(62.5%) of his domestic revenue in 1926.'! He also established a simpli- 
fied system of customs duties and actually tried to collect them. 

These measures required expansion of capitalist agriculture and ac- 
cumulation of capital for trade. Giddens singles out the “commodification 
of land and labor” as the keys to capitalist development, and Amanullah 
took measures to bring about both of these results. He instituted full pri- 
vate property in arable land and pasture. He sold off state land, thus creat- 
ing a new class of peasant proprietors, and he abolished the relatively rare 
practices of slavery and forced labor. He established a new currency, the 
afghani, which enjoyed broad confidence and a favorable exchange rate 
with the rupee, although he could not yet get the Afghans to accept paper 
money. To encourage trade he opened and improved roads and tried to 
prevent the border tribes from exacting duties from caravans. To accumu- 
late trading capital and wrest control of foreign trade from British, Indian, 
and Russian companies, he established the first joint stock companies in 
Afghanistan and at the time of his overthrow was planning to establish a 
central bank. He also introduced the first consumer (rather than military) 
industries into Afghanistan, trying to engage in a moderate program of 
import substitution. 

From the beginning of his reign Amanullah took measures to strengthen 
the various attributes of the state that Giddens ranges under the rubric of 
“administrative surveillance.” Although his grandfather had made many 
new laws and established regular administrative departments and minis- 
tries, Amanullah went beyond these measures to establish a complete legal 
basis for state power, which Giddens (following Weber) emphasizes as the 
key to the distinct form of sovereignty in the nation-state. He gave Af- 
ghanistan its first constitution (1921), which subordinated even the king’s 
actions to law, and he promulgated written administrative regulations for 
all operations of government. The constitution introduced the notion of 
universal citizenship (defining “Afghan” as referring to all citizens of Af- 
ghanistan rather than only to Pashtuns, a change still not reflected in pop- 
ular usage). Amanullah even attempted to require the Afghans to carry 
identity cards, but this measure aroused such opposition, especially be- 
cause of its relation to conscription (see below), that it seems never to have 
been enforced. 

Amanullah tried to eliminate the persisting elements of indirect rule by 
ending the allowances paid to tribal and other local leaders, and he tried to 
eliminate their role in tax collection. He also proposed the establishment 


11. The figure is from A. Gurevich, Afghanistan (Moscow, 1930), second edition, p. 39, 
cited in Amalendhu Guha, “The Economy of Afghanistan during Amanullah’s Reign, 
1919-1929,” International Studies, 9 (July 1967—April 1968), p. 173. 
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of government licensing requirements for mullahs and gazis (Islamic 
judges), which would have increased government supervision of the judici- 
ary and religious teaching. The roads and telegraph network he con- 
structed also enabled him to increase surveillance of the territory as his 
planned railroad would have done. 

He tried to reform the army but, unlike Abd-ur-Rahman, did not make 
the army’s strength and loyalty his top priority. Many of the reforms in 
the army were proposed by Turkish advisers who did not understand tribal 
society. At their suggestion Amanullah tried to centralize conscription by 
eliminating the role of village elders and replacing them with a lottery 
among holders of the identity cards he tried to impose. This scheme ap- 
parently was a major factor in setting off the 1924 rebellion by the Mangal 
tribe in Khost. The suppression of this rebellion (more by lashkars raised 
among tribal rivals of the Mangals than by the army) consumed two years 
worth of revenues and halted the reform program for several years. Part 
of the reason the army performed so poorly in Khost (and later during the 
1928 rebellions) was that Amanullah’s attempts to restructure it had left it 
in disarray. The failure of these attempts was due to a combination of lack 
of funds—deprived of the British subsidy, he tried to create a small, more 
efficient and disciplined modern force—and resistance from the tradition- 
alist officer corps that, despite the efforts of Amanullah’s predecessors, was 
still organized along tribal lines and infiltrated by Sufi orders. As part of a 
scheme proposed by his Turkish military advisers, Amanullah drastically 
reduced cash pay; to compensate for this, soldiers were supposed to receive 
many non-cash benefits such as shelter and food, which were designed to 
make them more directly dependent upon and loyal to the army. 
Although these measures apparently worked well in Turkey, they failed in 
Afghanistan, and soldiers found themselves without cash, food, or shel- 
ter.!2 

The demoralized army failed to respond to the 1928 rebellions; several 
important garrisons surrendered, and the consequent demonstration of the 
government’s. weakness emboldened others. The revolts erupted in No- 
vember 1928 after Amanullah’s return in July from a seven-month trip 
abroad, during which he had made state visits to India, Egypt, Italy, Ger- 
many, England, the Soviet Union, Turkey, and Iran. More motivated than 
ever to force Afghanistan into the mold of the DANOS he soon an- 
nounced a new set of reforms. 

Some of his proposals, especially those that struck at the power of the 
religious establishment, aroused strong protests from leading ulama, 


12. Leon Poullada, Reform and Rebellion in Afghanistan, 1919-1929 (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1973), pp. 111-19. 
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which deprived Amanullah of Islamic legitimacy in the eyes of much of 
the public. He also rejected the recommendations of a Loya Jirga he had 
convened, which effectively alienated any tribal base of power he might 
have mobilized. His government’s attempts to curb smuggling and toll 
collection coincidentally led to what could have been a routine confronta- 
tion with a border tribe. In this context, however, the army failed to strike 
back, and the mullahs gave the tribal revolt Islamic sanction. Amanullah 
had ordered the collection of tax arrears before his departure for Europe, 
and the hardships occasioned by both tax collection and the effects of capi- 
talist development had alienated the Tajik peasants just north of Kabul, 
who were most exposed to these changes. When they also rose with the 
support of Sufis and ulama, the garrison of Charikar peacefully surren- 
dered to them. Led by a social bandit named Habibullah—but commonly 
called Bacha-e Saqao (son of the water carrier)—who claimed to be a for- 
mer army officer, they were the first to reach Kabul, where leading clergy- 
men and Sufi leaders crowned the Bacha as Amir Habibullah. 
Amanullah’s discontinuance of the tribal allowances, his abolition of the 
role of tribal khans in administration, and his abuse of the Loya Jirga had 
alienated the tribal aristocracy; the Durranis of Kandahar, where the de- 
posed king fled from the Bacha in January, refused his appeal for aid, and 
he retired into Italian exile where he died in 1960. 

With Amanullah gone, traditional battles resumed and Pashtun power 
soon deposed the Tajik Amir. Although the tribes east of Kabul had risen 
first, they were unable to unite to advance on the capital until the arrival 
from Europe of the former ambassador to France, Nader Kahn, a sardar 
of the Musahiban family, one of the leading lineages of the Moham- 
madzais. Together with two of his four brothers, Shah Wali Khan and 
Hashem Khan, he captured Kabul from the Bacha in October 1929 with 
armies largely raised from among those same tribes of eastern Pashtuns he 
had mobilized against the British in 1919. The British allowed him pas- 
sage through India and ordered political agents in the tribal areas not to 
prevent the tribesmen from crossing the Durand Line into Afghanistan. A 
jirga of Nader’s lashkar proclaimed him Nader Shah, King of Afghani- 
stan. Since Nader had no money to pay the tribesmen, they methodically 
pillaged Kabul and returned home loaded with loot, leaving Nader Khan 
at the head of a state with no army or treasury and dependent for his 
power on tribal insurgents and the religious establishment. 
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The Musahiban Dynasty: Building a 

Nation-State Enclave Insulated from 

Peasant-Tribal Society 
Members of the Musahiban family ruled Afghanistan from 1929 to 1978. 
Nader Shah was assassinated in 1933 and his nineteen-year-old son Mo- 
hammad Zaher succeeded him, reigning until 1973. For the first two de- 
cades of his- reign, Zaher Shah’s uncles effectively controlled. the 
government as prime ministers: Mohammad Hashem ruled autocratically 
until 1946-when his brother, Shah Mahmud, replaced him and eventually 
held elections to the “liberal” Parliament, which sat from 1949 to 1952. In 
1953 Zaher’s cousin, Mohammad Daoud, seized control and became 
prime minister. Zaher Shah asserted his own rule from 1963 to 1973, 
when he tried to develop a constitutional monarchy. In 1973 Daoud 
ousted him, abolished the monarchy, and ruled as President of the Repub- 
lic of Afghanistan until he, his brother Naim, and most of his immediate 
family met their deaths at the hands of the PDPA in 1978. Zaher Shah, 
‘who now livés'in exile in Rome with his nephew and son-in-law, Abdul 
Wali Khan, is continually mentioned as someone who could play a role in 
re-establishing political order in Afghanistan, for instance as a leader of 
Cordovez’s proposed Government of Peace and Reconstruction. 

Despite important differences among the Musahiban rulers, the condi- 
tions under which Nader Shah took power shaped certain common traits 
of their state-building strategies. The Musahiban shared with Amanullah 
the goal of “modernizing” Afghanistan, but they concluded from his expe- 
rience that the balance of forces in the country precluded a state-imposed 
global transformation. Instead, while compromising with the traditional 
forces that had brought them to power, they forged links with the interna- 
tional state system and market that enabled them gradually to enlarge a 
state-dominated export enclave centered in Kabul. This mini-nation-state 
depended less and less on the remaining peasant-tribal society. That soci- 
ety underwent some slow and geographically limited social changes as a 
result of the expansion of the’ export enclave, the mini-state, and the na- 

‘tional market, but it largely remained a segmentary, inward-looking soci- 
ety, dealing with the institutions of the nation-state, whose sovereignty and 
legitimacy it did not challenge directly, primarily through negotiation me- 
diated by local notables. 

The break was clear in both the political structures and in the fiscal basis 
of the state. Nader Shah’s 1931 constitution gave the ulama an institu- 
tional role in reviewing legislation and provided for representation of tribal 

_ khans. These khans and their followers had paid the direct taxes on agri- 
culture and livestock that had been the main source of domestic revenue 
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for the Afghan state from 1880 to 1928. These taxes had required state 
penetration or domination of the rural sector and, since Amanullah began 
to collect them entirely in cash, could eventually have led, together with 
his other economic reforms, to the capitalist transformation of the entire 
sector. However, while still collected only in cash, these taxes continually 
diminished in importance during the period of Musahiban rule. As noted 
above, they were 62.5% of domestic revenue in 1926; in 1952-3 they were 
18.1% and had fallen to about 7% by 1958; in the 1970s they were less 
than 2%.!3 Thus, while land remained private property and other capital- 
ist economic and legal reforms of Amanullah remained, the pressure from 
the state to monetize the rural economy continually diminished. The 
trend toward commercial agriculture resumed only in the 1960s, and then 
quite unevenly, when a new road network (built by the Soviet Union and 
the United States) increased opportunities for labor migration and trade. 
The Musahiban relied instead on taxes on foreign trade, foreign aid (after 
1957), and sales of natural gas to the Soviet Union (after 1968) (see Table 
1). The sources of finance illustrate the extent to which the government 
relied on its links to the international system as a counterweight to its 
‘inability to penetrate or transform the society as a whole. 

The Musahiban began the development of a nationally owned export 
enclave by chartering the Bank-e Melli (National Bank) in 1932. This pri- 
vate bank was granted far-reaching powers over the Afghan currency and 
economy. Its joint stock companies took control of Afghanistan’s foreign 
trade out of the hands of the largely non-Muslim and non-Afghan traders. 
It established industries such as the Spinzar Cotton Factory in Kunduz 
and the textile mills in Jabal-us-Seraj and Pol-e Khomri, and made major 
investments in the trade in karakul (Persian lamb) skins. The cotton and 
textiles were sold mostly to the Soviet Union, and the karakul was offered 
for sale in London and New York. Under Prime Minister Daoud, who 
advocated greater state control of the economy of the enclave (especially as 
many of the merchants and shareholders were non-Pashtuns), the govern- 
ment took control of many of these companies; Bank-e Melli itself was 
nationalized under the Republic. Thus, the government added dividends 
from state corporations to the income derived from taxing trade. The 
comprador bourgeoisie that developed was dependent on the state, in 


13. Maxwell J. Fry, The Afghan Economy: Money, Finance, and the Critical Constraints to 
Economic Development (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1974), pp. 170-71. Land and livestock tax 
amounted to 0.6% of GNP in 1952-53 and 0.08% of GNP in 1973-74, in an economy where 
“(t]he agricultural sector is thought to contribute about 50% of the total value of Gross 
Domestic Product” (ibid., p. 49). 
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particular on the royal lineage, to which it developed links of patronage, or 
more colloquially, corruption. 

The link to the international market provided the single largest share of 
finance for ordinary government expenditure; the link to the international 
politico-military system through foreign aid paid for the vast majority of 
development expenditures, in particular the expansion of transportation, 
communication, and education, and for the training and arming of a mod- 
ern military. In the 1930s the British gave the government a grant to help 
re-establish the army, and aid came also from Germany, France, and Italy. 

After World War II Afghanistan faced new changes in the international 
system. Britain withdrew, leaving the new nation of Pakistan on one of 
Afghanistan’s borders, while the Soviet Union, across another border, be- 
came one of the two poles of the postwar alliance system. Afghanistan 
both opposed Pakistan, because of its assumption of sovereignty over the 
Pashtun tribal areas (Pashtunistan), and depended on it for its link to the 
international market through the port of Karachi. The only alternative 
outlet, as transport through eastern Iran was extremely poor, was Soviet 
Central Asia, and Afghanistan’s relations with the USSR began to warm 
after the Soviets helped the Afghans evade a Pakistani slowdown of transit 
trade in 1950 (a reprisal for Afghanistan’s Pashtunistan campaign). 

In the immediate postwar period the Musahiban turned mainly to the 
United States, which was still uninvolved in the regional power struggle or 
alliance structure. By the time Daoud took over in 1953, however, it was 
clear that American economic aid was inadequate, and American military 
aid would be precluded by America’s growing engagement with Afghani- 
stan’s opponent, Pakistan. Pakistan, eager for arms to strengthen itself 
vis-a-vis India, was becoming America’s “most allied ally” by joining two 
American-sponsored regional pacts. In February 1954, President Eisen- 
hower approved the first American arms assistance to Pakistan, and in 
December Secretary of State Dulles refused Afghanistan’s request for mili- 
tary aid in an offensive manner. One month later Daoud accepted the 
longstanding Soviet offer of assistance. From this decision developed the 
articulation of the South Asian region with the new international politico- 
military system: India and Afghanistan received military equipment from 
the Soviet Union, which supported their positions on regional issues, while 
Pakistan received similar supplies and support from the United States and 
later, China. 

At the same time the Soviets offered a $100 million line of credit for 
development purposes, which they soon followed up with other aid. After 
1956 the United States began to compete with the Soviet Union in develop- 
ment aid. Foreign grants and loans paid for 80% of investment and devel- 
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opment expenditure. Indeed, the government of Afghanistan had chronic 
difficulties in paying the 20% of projects earmarked for local financing and 
in paying the operating costs incurred after projects were in place.'* Only 
this foreign aid enabled Daoud to attempt the major elements of his state 
building policy: to centralize control of the means of violence in a strong, 
well-equipped and trained modern army; to strengthen commercial agri- 
culture and exports by investing in economic infrastructure such as dams 
and roads; to make state enterprises rather than private joint stock compa- 
nies the main sources of capital accumulation; to expand modern educa- 
tion to train personnel necessary for the new institutions; and to create a 
national transportation and communication’ network. To help run devel- 
opment projects, the schools, and the military, foreign advisers entered the 
country by the thousands, especially the Soviets. 

Daoud built a new army, with Soviet equipment and with many key 
officers trained in the Soviet Union.!> His government created a new of- 
ficer corps, which became by far the most modernized sector of the society. 
He opened boarding schools for military cadets that channeled the sons of 
rural notables, especially from the eastern tribes that had helped his family 
to power, into the officer corps. These programs were the origin of some of 
the networks that were later recruited into the PDPA.'© While Nader 
Shah originally had to reinstate the hasht nafari indirect form of conscrip- 
tion, by 1978 Daoud’s Republic was implementing universal conscription 
with reasonable success. !7 

A new stock of asphalted highways and air links connected the main 
cities of the country and linked them in turn to Pakistan, Iran, and the 
USSR. The USSR built the northern sections of highway, connecting 
them to Soviet Central Asia and Iran, as well as the Kabul airport and the 
military airbase at Bagram. The United States built the southern sections 
of highway, with connections to Pakistan and the Kandahar airport. All 
the roads and bridges built by the Soviets were wide and heavy enough to 
withstand Soviet military traffic and, as Abd-ur-Rahman had feared, these 
roads and airports made the Soviet invasion of December 1979 possible. 
The new road system also created a national market for the first time, 


14. Fry, Afghan Economy, p. 158. 

15. By 1978, a total of 3,725 Afghan military officers had been trained in the Soviet Union. 
Afghan officers had also taken a total of 487 courses at American military schools (some 
taking more than one course). Henry S. Bradsher, Afghanistan and the Soviet Union (Dur- 
ham: Duke University Press, 1983), p. 29. 

16. Olivier Roy, “Le Double Code Afghan: Marxisme et Tribalisme,” Revue Francaise de 
Science Politique, December 1986, pp. 846-61. 

17, Zalmay Khalilzad, “The Politics of Ethnicity in Southwest Asia: Political Develop- 
ment or Political Decay?” Political Science Quarterly, 99 (Winter 1984-85), p. 667. 
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equalizing prices of wheat, rice, and meat north and south of the Hindu 
Kush. It also permitted the penetration of the countryside by manufac- 
tured imports, which a number of writers claim ruined the livelihood of 
many artisans and facilitated labor migration, both within the country and 
to oil-rich Iran.18 

The relative independence of the state from the traditional society re- 
sulting from this economic strategy changed the focus of its legitimation 
problem. The Musahiban initially needed little more than passive accept- 
ance from the tribal and Islamic forces that brought it to power. As their 
policies increasingly relied on the growing class of intellectuals, however, 
the loyalties of this class grew in importance. The intellectuals had an 
ambivalent relationship with the Musahiban. Many of them bitterly op- 
posed the compromises with the traditional forces and Britain, as well as 
the Musahiban exclusion of intellectuals from power in favor of members 
of their own lineage. At the same time, the Musahiban, especially Daoud, 
invested heavily in the expansion of this class, and expanded the opportu- 
nities for teachers, bureaucrats, and army officers. 

The Musahiban rulers likewise remained ambivalent about the political 
participation of intellectuals. During two periods, the “liberal” Parlia- 
ment of 1949-1952 and the New Democracy of 1964-1973, they permitted 
the intellectuals somewhat limited freedoms. The latter’s intermittently 
banned publications, some of which vociferously criticized both the gov- 
ernment and the people (for their “ignorance”), became the focus of future 
political movements. In neither case, however, did the rulers grant the 
intellectuals access to real power, and in both cases fear of radical chal- 
lenge led the rulers to limit or repress the intellectuals’ activities, even as 
they cautiously and autocratically advanced many of their goals. In par- 
ticular, the decision by the royal family to introduce a more representative 
form of government in 1964—-the new “parliamentary” constitution—was 
a recognition that, as the activities and size of the nation-state enclave ex- 
panded, it needed new forms of legitimation, among both intellectuals and 
the traditional forces. This system, however, never succeeded in providing 
them. The king, not Parliament, retained control over the government, 
and he never signed the legislation legalizing political parties that would 
have given the intellectuals a recognized mechanism for seeking state 
power. Furthermore, foreign aid decreased every year of the New Democ- 
racy period after 1965, which limited the government’s ability to employ 


18. Ashraf Ghani, “‘Conjunctures of State, Economy, and Ideology in Afghanistan, 1950- 
1978,” paper presented at the Conference on Social Movements in the Contemporary Near 
and Middle East, n.d., p. 30; Fry, Afghan Economy, p. 48. 
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new graduates and dispense other patronage goods that might have allevi- 
ated their discontent. 
The intellectuals’ demand for organized political representation, how- 
- ever, did not evoke any response from the traditional forces, mainly land- 
owners, who dominated the parliament. Giddens traces the demand for 
political representation in the nation-state to the integration of the national 
economy and the concomitant intensification of administrative power 
throughout the territorial state; it is the increasing importance of, and re- 
quirement for compliance with policies made by the national center that 
lead to such demands. In Afghanistan’s segmented system these demands 
arose only from those integrated into the nation-state enclave; for the land- 
owners, the Parliament mainly provided an opportunity to come to the 
capital to use their influence to reduce unwanted state intrusion while 
working to get foreign aid spent in their districts. 1° 
Daoud, whom the 1964 constitution had excluded from politics along 
with all other members of the royal family, was becoming increasingly dis- 
content with both his distance from power and the decline in economic 
development associated with New Democracy’s burgeoning patronage 
politics. In 1973 he seized an opportunity when his cousin was in Italy to 
stage a coup d’etat and proclaim Afghanistan a republic, with himself as 
president. This signaled a crisis in the state’s legitimacy that, together 
with a crisis in its affiliation to the international alliance system, led to the 
next coup five years later, the Soviet invasion, and the war. Previously, the 
armed tribes had always been the arbiters of power, exercised by a tribal 
aristocracy relying on tribal patronage networks, even to some extent 
among the intellectuals.2° The 1973 coup was the first change of govern- 
. ment in Afghanistan organized by professional military officers. Daoud 
relied on a group of Soviet-trained leftist officers, some affiliated with the 
Parcham faction of the PDPA, but once in power he relied in traditional 
Musahiban fashion almost exclusively on his family (his brother Naim, 
although without formal office, outranked all government officials). He 
removed all representatives of Parcham from office and did not permit 
representative institutions. In 1977 he promulgated a new constitution, 
which included provisions for a single party, but there never was an oppor- 
tunity for it to organize. 


19. The Parliament refused all tax increases and abolished a small tax on herds that had 
existed until 1965. 

20. Access to higher education, especially abroad, was also distributed as patronage, which 
created an ethnically stratified intelligentsia, the divisions of which underlie much of the 
fragmentation of both the PDPA and the resistance. 
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The leftists were not the only sector of the intellectual class who had 
reason to question Daoud’s legitimacy. Under New Democracy, a new 
Islamic political movement had gained ground among university students 
and graduates. Furthermore, the Parliament had provided a forum for the 
politicization of the traditionally quiescent ulama, some of whom began to 
question the social consequences of the political and economic changes 
resulting from the programs of the previous two decades. In 1975 a small 
group of Islamic revolutionaries, alarmed by the Communist role in 
Daoud’s government, tried to start a revolt with Pakistani assistance. 
They succeeded only briefly in creating an “incident” in the then little- 
known Panjsher Valley, as the rural ulama rejected their call for jehad. 
The change of government had meant little to the rural masses. Conflict 
among paternal cousins like Daoud and Zaher Shah was a familiar form of 
traditional politics. In the past some rulers had called themselves amir, 
others king, and now Daoud claimed to be president. The state’s policies 
had so little direct effect on most of the countryside that it made little 
difference. Nonetheless, the actions of the Islamic revolutionaries as much 
as those of the army officers signaled the end of tribal domination in the 
contention for state power. 

Pakistani support for the insurgents was part of a destabilizing shift in 
the international affiliations of the Afghan state. Daoud initially reverted 
to his Pashtunistan campaign, and the Bhutto government supported the 
Islamic insurgents in response. Rather than escalate, however, Daoud and 
his brother examined the changing international environment. As he had 
done in the 1950s and as all Afghan rulers had done, Daoud looked for 
foreign powers who could provide financial leverage to the Afghan state 
over both its own people and other foreign powers. In the rise of wealth 
and power of the Islamic world after the oil price rises of 1973—1974, 
Daoud saw an opportunity to counter the Soviet influence that the discov- 
ery of natural gas and his reliance on Soviet-trained officers had only inten- 
sified. At the same time, with the approval of the United States, the Shah 
of Iran tried to incorporate Daoud’s Afghanistan into an Iranian- 
dominated regional grouping including Pakistan. Daoud agreed to try to 
settle the Pashtunistan dispute and cease support for Baluch separatists in 
Pakistan. The incentive was the promise of a vast Iranian investment pro- 
gram, totaling a billion dollars. 

The result of this would have been the integration of Afghanistan into a 
regional grouping dominated by United States-aligned Iran, whereas So- 
viet support for Afghanistan’s royal governments had always been based 
on their refusal to join such arrangements. Daoud underestimated the for- 
bearance of the Soviets under Brezhnev, the strength of pro-Soviet ele- 
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ments in the armed forces (which his policies had done so much to 
establish), as well as the resentment of the intellectuals whom his Republic 
largely excluded from politics. On April 27, 1978, pro-Soviet army officers 
killed Daoud, his family, and most members of his government, thus 
despatching the Durrani tribal state. Three days later they handed over 
power to the most pro-Soviet faction of the intellectuals, the PDPA.?! 


Conclusion: Toward a New Afghan State 

The dominant Khalq faction of the PDPA failed in its attempt to domi- 
nate rural society and integrate it with a party-dominated nation-state 
through imposed “reforms” and mass terror. The Khalqi state was no 
more the representative of the villagers than the Durrani state had been, 
and it lost even the limited legitimacy accorded to the latter when it at- 
tacked Islam and tried to transform local society. The opposition of cen- 
tral state and peripheral village, which had been preserved in Afghanistan 
from the traditional state structure as a result of the enclave pattern of 
state formation, became an important focus of opposition. The lack of 
administrative surveillance of the countryside made crude military force 
the only response to revolt, again as in the traditional state. 

The need to counter the state’s monopoly of modern weapons, however, . 
drew the local uprisings into contact with the state system. Their main 
contact was through the Islamic revolutionary intellectuals already based 
in Pakistan; the weakness of state surveillance in the tribal zones on the 
border facilitated these contacts, as did, of course, Pakistan’s strategic in- 
terests. The leadership of the nationwide jehad increasingly passed from 
traditional leaders to the Islamic intellectuals, who found in this situation 


21. The PDPA was not controlled by the Soviets at that time, and there is little evidence 
that the coup was organized by the USSR. However, it partly resulted from a process of 
unification of the PDPA factions encouraged by the Soviets and quickly won total Soviet 
backing. According to sources in Moscow, the officers approached Soviet representatives to 
sound them out before proceeding with the coup, but had planned it themselves. It is impos- 
sible to summarize the vast literature on this event here. A minute by minute account is 
found in Louis Dupree, “Red Flag over the Hindu Kush, Part II: The Accidental Coup, or 
Taraki in Blunderland,” AUFS Reports, Asia 1979, no. 45. The best Kremlinological analysis 
is in Bradsher, Afghanistan and the Soviet Union. A Soviet account is in Yuri V. Gankovsky 
et al., A History of Afghanistan (Moscow: Progress Publishers, 1982), English translation 
1985, pp. 308-42. The definitive account awaits further revelations. 

22, In more developed nation-states, for instance, the Soviets and local Communist parties 
have been able to repress revolts largely through intense surveillance in workplaces and 
schools, with only limited resort to military violence. This pattern has, in fact, worked to 
pacify Kabul. On the separate patterns of repression in the nation-state enclave and the 
countryside, see Jeri Laber and Barnett Rubin, “A Nation Is Dying”: Afghanistan under the 
Soviets (Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 1988). 
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the opportunity for penetrating the countryside as no external political 
force had previously been able to do.?3 Especially after the Soviet inter- 
vention, the insurgency linked nearly every Afghan village to political par- 
ties and the international state system through one or another network of 
the resistance or the government. The unparalleled intensity of the war 
has also driven about a third of the people into foreign exile. At the same 
time, the intellectuals could only construct a solid base for the resistance 
by working through and building ties to the existing kinship-based local 
political institutions. 

The people of Afghanistan have thus become sharply aware of the inter- 
national system which affects their lives, of the potential of modern weap- 
ons and modern political organizations. The tribal-peasant society has 
been reorganized, not dissolved, and has found new strength in new forms 
of organization. As outside powers at least partly disengage themselves 
from social forces in Afghanistan under the Geneva agreements, the re- 
gional political organizations that have emerged from the resistance could 
form the basis for a more broadly based, decentralized state. The peoples 
of Afghanistan will continue to resist the imposition of any centralized 
order, whether Communist or fundamentalist, but unlike their predeces- 
sors they will demand incorporation into the state, not merely insulation 
from it. These demands will be the focus of the next round of struggle for 
the Afghan state. 


23. This is the main argument of Roy, Islam and Resistance. 
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ECONOMICS AND ECONOMISTS 
IN POST-MAO CHINA 


Some Observations 


Robert C. Hsu 








The economic reforms that have been introduced in 
China since 1979 have been well studied by Western scholars, but the 
outside world has paid less attention to important changes in China’s eco- 
nomics occurring parallel with the reforms—changes in the way Chinese 
economists interpret socialism and envision the operation of China’s so- 
cialist economy. Doctrinaire theories that were the foundation of the old 
economic policies and system have been increasingly criticized and dis- 
carded. Old ideological taboos have been breached. New interpretations 
of the tenets of Marxism and socialism have emerged. Western analytical 
concepts and techniques have been introduced and utilized. Academic de- 
bates (“Jet one hundred flowers bloom and one hundred schools con- 
tend”), after years of absence, have been encouraged. 

It is important to study Chinese economics because it provides the theo- 
retical underpinnings of the reforms and reveals the justifications, the dy- 
namics, and the inherent limitations of China’s reforms and development. 
In other words, theory and practice interact to shape the course of the 
economy, and the Chinese emphasis on the “unity” of theory and practice 
makes it important to understand the theory. 

A thorough examination of China’s diverse economic theories is beyond 
the scope of this article. Instead, I will discuss the salient characteristics of 
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China’s economics as a whole to provide some perspective; in addition, I 
will consider the extent of economists’ influence on policy and the nature 
` of their academic freedom in China. These form the political-intellectual 
environment in which economic theory and practice interact and in which 
advances in economic theories are made. 


Economics in China 

Economics in China is much broader in scope but much more loosely 
structured than its Western counterpart. It includes not only economic 
analysis in the sense of logical inference and causal analysis but also ideol- 
ogy and pseudo-analysis, ideology being defined here as the unexamined 
beliefs in the tenets of Marxism/socialism and in the presumed superiority 
of socialism over capitalism. In other words, it includes what Western 
economists would call positive economics, normative economics, and sheer 
speculation or wishful thinking. This holds true for both before and after 
the late 1970s, although the role of positive economics has grown consider- 
ably in the 1980s. As currently constituted, China’s economics has three 
distinct branches or areas: the two major conventional branches of diag- 
nostic economics and functional economics and the relatively new but de- 
veloping branch of technical economics.! In the following pages, the 
nature of these branches and the interactions among them are discussed. 

Diagnostic economics, which has declined in importance since the early 
1980s, is concerned with deciphering the “true” nature of Marxism and 
socialism, with interpreting what is consistent with it and, on the basis of 
this, with expounding the presumed characteristics of the socialist eco- 
nomic system and the “objective laws” of the system’s operation and de- 
velopment. These ideals of socialism have also been used, particularly 
before the late 1970s, as the standards by which to criticize the actual 
performance of capitalism. In the post-Mao period, variations in China’s 
conditions from those of industrialized countries as observed by Marx are 
taken into account to derive conclusions more suited to China (“socialism 
with Chinese characteristics”), and to show the timeless validity of the 
Marxist perspective and methodology (the “universal truth” of Marxism) 
if these are creatively applied. Discussions on socialist commodity produc- 
tion, the law of value, the law of planned development, the theory of the 
primary stage of socialism, etc., belong to this branch. But in a broader 
sense, the “spirit” of diagnostic economics extends far beyond these Marx- 


1. The distinction between the diagnostic and functional branches in China’s economics is 
first made in Cyril L. Lin, “The Reinstatement of Economics in China Today,” China Quar- 
terly, no. 85 (March 1981), p. 6. 
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ism/socialism-related topics and pervades much of China’s economics. In 
discussing virtually any economic topic, it is customary (or obligatory?) 
for Chinese economists to cite Marx and Engels or Lenin for ideological 
and analytical support. Diagnostic economics, therefore, is heavily ideo- 
logical, concerned with both the pursuit of Marxist topics proper and the 
application of proper Marxist values and perspectives. It serves as the ide- 
ological foundation of economics, and provides the communicative bridge 
between economics and other social sciences and philosophy. 

Functional economics is concerned with the policies and methods of 
planning and managing the economy; it discusses concrete policy measures 
to achieve specific ends or to solve specific economic problems. For exam- 
ple, the issue of centralization vs. decentralization in planning, the organi- 
zation and control of industries, enterprise reforms, government revenues 
and enterprise finance, the pricing and procurement of agricultural prod- 
ucts, etc., are the concerns of this branch. Thus functional economics is 
policy-oriented economic analysis. 

With increasing exceptions in recent years, functional economics in 
China tends to suffer from a shallow empiricism because the issues and 
orientation of the discussions closely mirror the government’s short-term 
policy concerns, and more importantly because there is no overarching 
analytical framework to guide the evaluation of empirical results and pol- 
icy alternatives. In Western economics, pivotal concepts such as the 
benefit-cost ratio, the rate of return, maximization-minimization, alloca- 
tive efficiency, etc., provide the analytical framework that unifies economic 
analysis in diverse areas of economics and guides empirical studies and 
policy evaluation. Functional economics in China has no such framework. 
Instead, it typically adopts a pros-vs.-cons approach in which the analyst 
attempts to explore and weigh the positive and negative sides of an issue. 
While this approach can be very sensible, resembling at its best intuitive 
marginal social benefit-cost analysis or intuitive marginal economic analy- 
sis, it lacks precise analytical concepts, consistent evaluative criteria, and 
objective quantitative methods. Consequently, the balance of its analytical 
scales is often tipped by the weight of the prevailing government policies. 
In other words, functional economics often consists of fact-finding studies 
that lack the objective criteria for selecting and assessing the ‘‘facts.” 
Hence, it often degenerates into “testimonial” type case studies in support 
of government policies. 

This does not mean, however, that functional economics is totally un- 
structured and that the analysis is conducted entirely on the basis of the 
individual economist’s whims and idiosyncrasies. Within its shallow em- 
piricism, there is a certain characteristically Chinese analytical approach 
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or style that loosely guides the posing of questions, the unfolding of discus- 
sions or the consideration of the pros and cons, and the proposing of solu- 
tions. This is the Chinese analytical proclivity to place economic issues in 
a “relational” context for discussion. The objective of resolving a problem 
or conflict is usually termed as “to properly handle the relationship” be- 
tween the parties or subject matters concerned. A policy failure, thus, is 
not the failure of socialism per se, but is regarded as the result of not hav- 
ing handled well a particular relationship. 

This analytical proclivity in part is socialist in origin and nature because 
socialist planning and management necessitate the specification of the ver- 
tical relationship between the state, the production unit, and the individ- 
ual, or between the whole and the parts, as the Chinese often put it. But it 
can be argued that China’s cultural tradition has also predisposed the Chi- 
nese to this relational mode of thinking, and that the diversity of the Chi- 
nese economy and the complexity of China’s power politics have increased 
the need for such an approach: In any case, beyond the basic socialist 
categories, the Chinese have developed many other “relationships” —rela- 
tionships that are both fundamental and trivial, operational and rhetorical, 
vertical and horizontal—as the organizing framework for discussions.” 
This organizing principle has provided Chinese economists with a loose 
but common analytical mode, and has brought a certain contextual order 
to China’s functional economics. 

Partly as a result of this hierarchical, relational emphasis or mode of 
thinking, most Chinese economists are accustomed to viewing economic 
issues in the larger picture of the multi-layered political economy. It also 
enables them to discuss situations of “externalities” without having the 
benefit until recently of this analytical concept. In addition, lacking the 
analytical distinction between partial equilibrium and general equilib- 
rium—a useful distinction in Western economics that nevertheless has per- 
mitted too many Western economists to cocoon themselves in their 
favorite niches of “partial equilibrium analysis”—Chinese economists per- 
force have to include the interacting relationship between the part and the 
whole in a manner that resembles the “general equilibrium analysis” in 
spirit if not in rigor. All of this is done in an intuitive and often non- 
quantitative way; nonetheless, it constitutes a compensating strength 
which brings structure and coherence to Chinese functional economics, 
partially making up for what it lacks in analytical rigor, objectivity, and 
precision. 


2. Horizontal relationships include those between consumption and accumulation, be- 
tween enterprises, between the coastal areas and the inland areas, between heavy industry and 
light industry, between the Han majority and the ethnic minorities, etc. 
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Consequently, there is no sharp distinction between macroeconomics 
and microeconomics in Chinese economic analyses. Most economic issues 
necessarily involve both macro and micro, and often also meso (intermedi- 
ate between macro and micro) dimensions in such a relational framework. 
However, given the traditional socialist emphasis on state iriterests and 
planning priorities, Chinese economists have long regarded macro objec- 
tives as the foundation of micro activities—the very opposite of the West- 
ern ernphasis on the “micro foundation of macroeconomics.” It is-only 
since the mid-1980s that this has begun to change in China because of the 
reformist emphasis on enterprise autonomy. 

The imperatives of modernization have also given rise to a new area of 
economics, technical economics. The term, in the narrow sense used by 
Baark, refers to the economics of technology policy. In a broader and 
more meaningful sense as used here and by Dernberger,* it encompasses 
econometrics, forecasting, input-output analysis, linear programming, the 
economics of energy and other resources, project feasibility’ studies; all of 
which are well developed in the West. Although some elements of techni- 
cal economics existed before 1978, they were quite insignificant. But with 
economic reforms and the initiation of academic exchanges with the West, 
technical economics has taken on new importance. Significant develop- 
ments in this area in the post-Mao period include the following: 
econometric methods are increasingly used in research projects; the Insti- 
tute of Quantitative and Technical Economics of the Chinese Academy of 
Social Sciences has been established as a high-level research institute; 
mathematical models were used in the making of the Seventh Five-Year 
Plan (1986-1990); China’s input-output tables have been constructed for 
1981 and 1983, and the 1987 tables are under preparation. 

One major characteristic of technical economics is that it uses quantita- 

„tive methods that are ideology-free and that can be used in different eco- 
nomic systems for different purposes. However, there are preconditions to 
„be met before technical economics can flourish in a socialist country. 
First, as Baark notes, the economics of technology policy cannot be very 
meaningful unless the prices that are used are meaningful and reflect the 
supply and demand situation of the resources used. The same is true with 
other elements of technical economics. The irrational nature of China’s 
price structure, a product of its past policies and ideology, imposes a con- 


3. Eric Baark, “China’s Technological Economics,” Asian Survey, 21:9 (September 1981), 
pp. 977-99. 

4. Robert Dernberger, “The Status of Economics in China,” in U.S. Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, China under the Four Modernizations, Part I (Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1982), pp. 569-77. 
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straint on the utilization and development of technical economics in the 
country. In addition, the fact that most of China’s leading economists are 
unfamiliar with this branch of economics means that it will take some time 
before a stimulating intellectual environment can be created for its growth. 
Currently, there is only one major economics journal, Shuliang Jingji Jishu 
Jingji Yanjiu [Quantitative and Technical Economics], that is devoted to 
technical economics. A small number of articles dealing with this branch 
are published by young economists every year in China’s leading econom- 
ics journals, but these articles are rarely, if ever, cited or commented on by 
prominent economists. Partly because of this, the quality of these techni- 
cal studies is uneven. Also, technical economics is still poorly integrated 
with other branches of economics. It can be expected, however, that these 
problems will be ameliorated in the future as economic reforms, moderni- 
zation, and academic exchanges with the West are continued and as more 
young economists enter the field. 

The relationship between the diagnostic and the functional branches is 
important and revealing. Since functional economics deals with the opera- 
tional aspect of the socialist economy, it has to maintain a certain harmony 
or balance with diagnostic economics if Chinese economics as a broad 
body of thought and analysis is to be internally consistent and integrated, 
and to serve as a meaningful guide to actions. Consequently, diagnostic 
economics, reflecting the ideology of the times, serves as the ideological 
foundation of functional economics and assesses or certifies the latter’s 
consistency with socialism. Within the broad limits of ideological compat- 
ibility, however, diagnostic economics cannot guide functional economics 
in its choice or assessment of alternatives. 

In the actual evolution of Chinese economics since 1949, according to 
Lin, a certain tension or imbalance between the two branches has periodi- 
cally existed.> Lin further asserts that, sooner or later, the tension between 
the two would lead to efforts to restore the balance by either changing the 
diagnostic branch (e.g., by reinterpreting Marxism) or by changing the 
functional branch (e.g., by discouraging reformist ideas, etc.). This con- 
ception of the evolution of Chinese economics views the internal tension 
within economics as the motor force of change; propelling economic theo- 
ries to a new phase of harmony. Presumably, this harmony comes about 
through a process of integrative interactions between the two branches— 
i.e., through debates, revisions and reconciliations, sometimes one branch 
dominating, sometimes the other. At least this is my interpretation of 
Lin’s hypothesis. 


5. Lin, “Reinstatement of Economics,” p. 6. 
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My views are eclectic. Changes and internal integration in Chinese eco- 
nomics can come from both internal and external sources. The internal 
source has been described above. Incremental evolutionary changes may 
come about this way. For more drastic or basic changes, the stimulus or 
impetus tends to come directly from changes in the political environment, 
or from changes in the political leadership and the accompanying ideologi- 
cal and policy changes. These external changes stimulate or compel com- 
patible changes in both branches of economics, although occasionally the 
speed of change may differ between the two. The reason is that economists 
in both branches have to be sensitive to the same political environment—to 
the ideological proclivity of the political leadership and the basic policies it 
favors—and produce “appropriate” theoretical responses. 

The issue is not merely a matter of characterizing the evolution of Chi- 
nese economics; it involves the larger question of the nature of academic 
freedom, and of the role of social scientists in general and economists in 
particular in a socialist society. This fundamental question can be ex- 
pressed in terms of the relationship between theory and practice in a so- 
cialist society. Chinese scholars and authorities have long stressed the 
importance of maintaining the “unity” between theory and practice as the 
supreme guideline for academic theorizing and policy actions. To the Chi- 
nese, both diagnostic and functional economics belong to the realm of the- 
ory, and economists engaged in them are the “theoretical workers.” The 
realm of practice includes actual policy making, problem solving, the im- 
plementation and the results of policies, and the reality of the economy in 
general. 

The unity of theory and practice as an ideal suggests that theory should 
inform and enlighten practice while practice should enrich and validate 
theory, thus resulting in a harmony between the two. In reality, however, 
given the power politics of socialism in China, the unity, where it does 
exist, is often reached in a different way. It is primarily the political lead- 
ers and their ideology that determine economic practice and set the tone 
and limits for economic theory, thereby producing the “unity” between 
theory and practice on the one hand, and the harmony between diagnostic 
and functional branches within economics on the other. The reason is ob- 
vious. Political leaders have the power to give political awards, to make or 
change academic appointments, to influence editorial policies and the di- 
rection of theoretical discussions, and if necessary to ostracize or persecute 
dissident academicians and suspend “anti-socialist” publications. Thus, 
during the Cultural Revolution period, the radical leaders’ ideology com- 
pletely dominated economic theory and determined economic practice. In 
fact, functional economics was virtually nonexistent because only ideologi- 
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cal correctness and diagnostic economics were considered important. 
During the relatively “liberal” post-Mao period, the reform-minded lead- 
ers initiated economic reforms and pérmitted reformist economists to exert 
wide influence. Nevertheless, China’s “theoretical workers” are often ex- 
horted by the authorities to “catch up” with the advances in reform prac- 
tice—i.e., to come up with theories and suggestions that would justify and 
perfect the reforms. Whether one calls the political leaders’ ideology and 
economic views and policies part of theory or cf practice—for these Marx- 
ist categories are no longer adequate—they have profoundly ‘influenced 
economic theories and the limits of academic freedom sincè the founding 
of the Republic in 1949. 

Let us illustrate the differences as well as the close relationship between 
diagnostic and functional economics with a few important examples. For 
instance, when economic policies failed, as they did during the Cultural 
Revolution, how do Chinese economists explain ex post the failure? If, as 
diagnostic economics claims, socialism is superior to capitalism and is ca- 
pable of planned and balanced development to avoid the “anarchy” of the 
market, why is China’s history of economic development since 1949 lit- 
tered with imbalances, rigidities, and policy reversals? Furthermore, how 
can post-Mao economic reforms be justified when they incorporate such 

“capitalist” practices as market incentives and private businesses? 

Chinese economists’ answers to these questions are important and re- 
vealing. At the level of diagnostic economics, a long-standing “explana- 
tion” of past economic failures is Mao’s “learning error” or “socialist 
tuition” thesis that says the learning of socialism is a long and arduous 
process and that China is still learning socialism and making mistakes in 
the process, thus “paying tuition for learning socialism.” In spite of the 
de-emphasis on Mao’s ideology since his death, this thesis has been fre- 
quently resorted to in the post-Mao period, particularly in the early 1980s, 
to “explain” the tortuous course of the Chinese economy since 1949. At 
the level of functional economics, the “learning errors” are variously inter- 
preted as the errors of not having handled “properly” some important re- 
lationships in the economy. In particular, it is argued by post-Mao 
economists that China’s past planning and management methods have 
been too rigid; they have not adequately taken into account the “material 
interests” of the production units and of individuals as opposed to those of 
the state, and have not given the former enough autonomy to mobilize 
their incentives and initiatives, hence the need for reform in these areas if 
China’s modernization is to succeed. 

Given the post-Mao leadership’s decision to reform past planning and 
management practices, China’s functional economics has been engaged in 
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designing and assessing various reform measures and in evaluating the re- 
sults of implementation. For its part, diagnostic economics has examined 
and justified these reforms as consistent with socialism under China’s con- 
crete conditions (“socialism with Chinese characteristics”). Its major the- 
oretical thrust has been characterized by the Chinese themselves as the 
“theory of the primary stage of socialism.” The theory states that the 
traditional yardsticks of socialism as given in the classical Marxist litera- 
ture are developed for “mature” socialism. As China adopted socialism as 
a “semi-feudal” and “‘semi-colonial” country with a low level of develop- 
ment, the criteria of socialism need to be modified. Thus, policy measures 
and systemic characteristics such as commodity production for the mar- 
ket, the existence of a small private sector, the reliance on profit incentives 
in enterprise management, etc., are consistent with socialism at the initial 
or primary stage as long as they promote productivity and thus help to 
develop socialism. From this perspective, a serious error in the past was 
the “leftist” belief that China could skip the primary stage and practice 
full socialism immediately. The result was that the flexibility and effi- 
ciency of the economy were severely restricted. Thus the primary-stage 
theory is consistent with Mao’s learning error thesis. 

In this manner, diagnostic and functional economics coexist in a harmo- 
nious equilibrium in the post-Mao period. Generally speaking, however, it 
is easier for functional than for diagnostic economics to change because 
basic changes in long-held beliefs are involved in the latter. For example, 
in recent years a number of Chinese economists have advocated the intro- 
duction of alternative forms of ownership—workers ownership, enterprise 
ownership, shareholding ownership—to replace or to modify. state owner- 
ship of the means of production. Although state ownership has produced 
many problems in the past, as pointed out by many economists at the func- 

_ tional level, the deep-seated ideological belief that state ownership is essen- 
tial to socialism has made it difficult for China’s diagnostic economics to 
justify alternative forms of ownership. Sooner or later, however, and bar- 
ring extremist political obstruction, diagnostic economics will be influ- 
enced by functional concerns if economic problems are to be solved. In 
fact, the primary-stage theory of socialism itself is an ingenious diagnostic 
response to the need for reforms, and with its blessing an increasing 
number of economists now accept “socialist mixed ownership” as compati- 

‘ble with socialism at the primary stage:® 


6. Socialist mixed ownership refers to the mixture of state ownership, collective ownership, 
and private ownership. Most economists still want the natural monopolies to be owned by 
the state. 
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The distinction between diagnostic and functional economics does not 
mean that Chinese economists specialize in one branch or the other, and 
that economic theories clearly belong to one branch or the other. On the 
contrary, most economic theories contain elements of both, and many 
economists move between ideological rumination and functional analysis 
constantly and with ease, as if oblivious of the differences between the two. 
Even in endorsing market-oriented reform measures, many economists still 
cite Marx and Lenin for support. Thus ideology and analysis interact at 
various levels of China’s economics—between economics and the domi- 
nant ideology of the political leadership; between diagnostic and functional 
economics, and in the very thinking process of individual economists. 


Economists in China 

As the scope of economics is broad and imprecise, so is the definition of 
economists or “economic workers,” as they are often referred to in China. 
It includes not only academic economists at teaching and research insti- 
tutions but also economic researchers, advisers and commentators affili- 
ated with government organizations and the press, and economic 
bureaucrats directly involved in economic policy making and implementa- 
tion. Dernberger classifies them into academic economists, applied econo- 
mists who work in the government economic bureaucracy, and technical 
economists. Halpern classifies them into academic economists and eco- 
nomic bureaucrats.” In this simplified classification, economic bureaucrats 
have to be broadly understood to include government economic officials, 
advisers, researchers, and commentators who are routinely engaged in 
making, implementing, assessing, or expounding official economic policies. 
Note also that these two classifications do not correspond to this study’s 
classification of Chinese economics into diagnostic, functional, and techni- 
cal branches because academic economists can teach and do research in 
any of the branches. 

Economists, social scientists, and party theoreticians who are engaged in 
expounding or examining the theoretical aspects of economics are the 
“theoretical workers” or members of the “theoretical circle.” Thus eco- 
nomic theories are not the exclusive domain of professional economists. 
Nor is prior professional training in economics necessary for one to be- 
come an economist; many economists are self-taught or learned their craft 
on the job. Consequently, the level of competence in economic analysis is 
very uneven. Many Chinese economists, particularly the older ones, are 
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weak in quantitative methods; many of them, particularly the economic 
bureaucrats, are generalists in the sense that their previous training or ca- 
reer experience may have been in party organization, general government 
administration, or even in the military. It is misleading, therefore, to char- 
acterize all economists in China as specialists, as Halpern does, even if 
their current positions or responsibilities fall within a narrow area of eco- 
nomic affairs. 

It is argued above that the impetus for basic changes in economic theo- 
ries in China has typically come from outside of economics, from political 
leaders and their ideologies and economic policies, or from changes in the 
political environment. This does not mean, however, that Chinese econo- 
mists do not influence policies in any way, or that their theories merely 
echo the leaders’ views and rationalize prevailing official policies. Here it 
is important to distinguish between two concepts: the basic policy Jine or 
orientation, and the policy measures that are designed to incorporate and 
carry out the policy line. The policy line is determined by the political 
leaders and reflects their fundamental ideology or basic views as to how 
things should be done in pursuing socialist development in China. The 
leaders’ basic policy line is seldom openly questioned except in a period of 
political change or instability, and even then the questioning is normally 
voiced by potential political challengers and not by economists as such 
except after the political change. On the other hand, policy measures can 
be changed relatively easily as long as they are consistent with the basic 
policy line. Therefore, policy measures can be discussed and even criti- 
cized by economists. For example, Deng Xiaoping’s basic policy line of 
market-oriented reforms is not to be challenged by economists, but the 
details or the mechanics of the reforms such as the design, scope, timing, 
and sequence of specific changes as well as the consequences of the changes 
can be discussed by economists. In other words, the leaders’ policy line 
sets the limits within which economic discussions take place. This is the 
context in which Chinese leaders’ conception of academic freedom is to be 
understood. 

Consequently, aside from performing their normal duties such as teach- 
ing, research, or economic administration, many economists also perform 
the important function of assessing and influencing policy measures. They 
can do this in two ways. The first is to participate directly in decision 
making as advisers or in other capacities. As Halpern has documented, 
economists have participated in government decision making at least since 
the mid-1950s, but the “meaningfulness” of their participation—i.e., their 
effectiveness in terms of affecting the outcome—has fluctuated over time in 
a cyclical manner, reflecting the cyclical nature of political changes and of 
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attitude toward economists in China. Thus in the 1955-57 period, eco- 
nomic bureaucrats participated extensively and meaningfully in decision 
making; during the Great Leap Forward (1958-59), both economic bu- 
reaucrats and academic economists participated, but less effectively. In 
the early 1960s, both groups participated; during the Cultural Revolution, 
the academics were left out; and in the post-Mao period, both groups have 
participated meaningfully. i 

Naturally, direct participation in policy making has always been limited 
to a relatively small number of trusted and prominent economists both in 
and out of academe, but the importance of such participation has increased 
considerably in the post-Mao period. Since 1980 every ministry of the 
State Council has had a group of economists from inside and outside the 
government bureaucracy who directly advise the policy makers, and the 
latter are said to take their advice seriously. . 

Indirectly, economists can influence economic thinking and policy mak- 
ing by publishing in various media and by participating in professional 
conferences. Although all these forms of participation existed in the 1950s 
and the early 1960s, the number of professional publications and confer- 
ences is now much larger. This type of participation performs a number of 
useful functions for the government and the society at large. First, in a 
non-authoritarian way, it can educate or prepare the public or the relevant 
economic sector for forthcoming policy measures or legislation. Chinese 
discussions of economic issues are typically conducted like a campaign, 
with concentrated intensity within a certain time period ranging from sev- 
eral months to a few years, during which a large number of economists 
will comment on a particular economic issue or proposal. They may jus- 
tify the proposed new measure or legislation as consistent with socialism/ 
Marxism, or support it on pragmatic grounds, or explore the theoretical or 
practical implications or potential problems. Toward the end of the dis- 
cussion campaign, national conferences on the issue are often held in 
which a large number of “theoretical workers” and economic bureaucrats 
may participate and in which a consensus or a number of major conclu- 
sions emerge. Similarly, nationwide essay contests on the topic are often 
sponsored by official newspapers and professional journals to promote the- 
oretical “blooming and contending” in the “correct” direction. Since the 
contests are open to everyone, it is not surprising that many of the winning 
essays are written by government economists who reflect government 
views. Also, nationwide “knowledge contests” on reform issues are occa- 
sionally sponsored by the press to propagate the “correct” knowledge. 
Thus, what starts out as an exploration of an issue invariably ends with a 
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managed consensus or a predominance of views that are supportive of gov- 
ernment positions. 

Nevertheless, in the post-Mao economics literature as well as in official 
policy discussions, there are invariably some economists who express dif- 
ferent views or reservations, or point out potential pitfalls in a proposed 
new measure. In this way, before a new policy measure is introduced or a 
new law is promulgated, the public or the concerned units will be well 
informed about it, and the reservations expressed will help officials in 
charge of implementation to be aware of potential problems. For this rea- 
son, Dernberger’s 1982 characterization of Chinese economic research as 
“little more than ex post rationalization of the facts” is not entirely accu- 
rate, at least not for the post-Mao period.® After a change has been intro- 
duced, the press and the professional journals may continue, at least 
occasionally, to publish articles about it, showing the extent of progress 
being made or problems that may have developed. These tend to be ad hoc 
fact-finding studies and the methods of analysis are often crude, as dis- 
cussed above. Nevertheless, these follow-up studies explore the causes of 
problems that have developed and offer suggestions for improvement. In 
this manner economists perform the function of policy evaluation. Possi- 
ble criticisms of the policy line, where they exist, are carefully couched in 
discussions of the adverse consequences of various policy measures. 

In these ways, academic freedom is practiced within limits and in a con- 
trolled environment, as was the case during the 1950s, although the limits 
in the post-Mao period are broader and more flexible. However, as the 
experience of the late 1950s also indicates, the limits can change quickly 
over time, depending on. the idiosyncrasies of the leaders and/or the 
changes in the general political environment. This variability of the limits 
of academic freedom over time, aside from and perhaps more than the 
existence of the limits at any one time, cannot but put a damper on the 
willingness of some economists to voice criticisms. 

Ironically, precisely because debate limits are broader and more flexible 
in the post-Mao period, confusions and contradictions have arisen as to 
how far economists can go in voicing criticism. Formally, the government 
has adopted the “double-hundred policy” of encouraging debate and a di- 
versity of views (“let one hundred flowers bloom and let one hundred 
schools of thought contend”). However, in late 1983 during the height of 
the “anti-spiritual pollution” campaign, Liu Guoguang, a leading reform- 
ist economist and then director of the Institute of Economics in the 
Chinese Academy of Social Sciences (CASS), felt obliged to condemn 
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“spiritual pollution in economics.”? In 1986 several leading economists 
declared that the double-hundred policy should be implemented under the 
guidance of Marxism,!° thus echoing a point made earlier by Premier 
Zhao Ziyang. Also, soon after the party adopted the primary-stage theory . 
of socialism in late 1987, Liu Guoguang, now a vice-president of CASS, 
stated that the theory should be used to guide research in social sciences. !! 
Such is the vulnerability of Chinese academic freedom to subtle shifts in 
the political environment and to cues in political leaders’ pronouncements. 
The authorities, of course, have not defined what constitutes “spiritual pol- 
lution in economics” nor what is the correct interpretation of Marxism. In 
fact, Marxism itself is being reinterpreted to support the reforms, making 
the limits of academic freedom vague and unpredictable. 

It should not be concluded from the above that Chinese economists have 
become a homogeneous lot; on the contrary, there are all shades of differ- 
ences among them. According to various leading Chinese economists 
whom the author has interviewed, the great majority of Chinese econo- 
mists are in favor of reforms. A small minority support the traditional 
socialist planning and control; several economists at the People’s Univer- 
sity in Beijing are known to be “traditionalists” because of their career 
background and the influence of the Soviet experts who taught there in the 
1950s. Another small minority, typically the younger ones, are privately 
in favor of the Western capitalist system. Of the great majority, a small 
number favor reforms along the East European model; the rest support 
China’s reform strategy of developing “socialism with Chinese characteris- 
tics.” This classification of Chinese economists, although imprecise, is no 
doubt accurate, as only authoritative insiders can know since opponents of 
reform and of socialism cannot easily have their views published. 

Even among those economists in favor of reforms with Chinese charac- 
teristics, one can discern various differences, some of which are institution- 
ally based, affecting research emphasis, and some theoretically based, 
leading to policy differences. In terms of institutionally based differences, 
economists affiliated with the State Council or its ministries and commis- 
sions are understandably preoccupied with concrete policy issues and typi- 
cally do not discuss abstract theoretical issues such as allocative efficiency, 
the “socialist consumer sovereignty,” and enterprise objective function, 
etc. On the other hand, research economists at various institutes of the 
Chinese Academy of Social Sciences and academic economists at teaching 
institutions tend to be much more theoretical in orientation and broader in 


9. Jingji Ribao, November 8, 1983, p. 3. 
10. Jingji Yanjiu, no. 7 (1986), pp. 3-21. 
11. Guangming Ribao, January 2, 1988, p. 1. 
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their scope of inquiry. In particular, the Institute of Economics (IE) and 
the Institute of Industrial Economics (IIE) at CASS have long been at the 
leading edge of theoretical innovations. In the 1950s and early 1960s, re- 
formist economists such as Sun Yefang of IE first advocated the reform of 
industrial planning and management by giving enterprises greater auton- 
omy. In the post-Mao period, Liu Guoguang himself has been a pioneer in 
the advocacy of “guidance planning” to combine planning with the mar- 
ket. Other leading reformist economists such as Jiang Yiwei, a former 
director of IIE, have advocated a system of enterprise-based “economic 
democracy” that goes beyond the conventional workers’ self-management 
to form the basis for political democracy; Dong Fureng, the director of IE, 
has been a leader in ownership reforms and currently advocates “socialist 
mixed ownership.” Zhou Shulian, the current director of ITE, has theo- 
rized about the “rational socialist enterprise” with new insights.!? In addi- 
tion, a growing number of economists at these institutes have been exposed 
to Western economic theories and have adopted some Western analytical 
concepts and techniques to aid their analyses. 

In terms of theoretically or policy-oriented differences, Harding has dis- 
tinguished between radical reformers and moderate reformers who differ in 
the speed and extent of the economic reforms and market-oriented changes 
they advocate and in their commitment to socialist planning.!? While 
Harding is correct, it should be pointed out that by 1987-1988, the great 
majority of reformist economists were in favor of market-oriented reforms; 
the government is to influence the economy through indirect macro instru- 
ments, and not by the traditional socialist planning system. 

Even among these promarket economists, there are currently two major 
schools of thought contending for policy influence concerning the manner 
in which, and the speed at which further market-oriented changes are to be 
introduced. The first school, led by Li Yining, a professor of economics at 
Beijing University and a trusted adviser to party leader Zhao Ziyang, has 
argued that the reform of enterprise ownership should precede price re- 
form. Li would transform large and medium-sized state enterprises into 
joint-stock companies. The state, the enterprise itself, and other enter- 
prises would hold the stocks and participate in decision making through a 
board of directors. It is only after this reform is implemented that the 


12. Guidance planning is a flexible type of planning in which state planners give enter- 
prises suggested production targets and use “economic levers” (loans, interest rates, prices, 
tax rates) rather than administrative orders to influence enterprise activities. Enterprises can 
adjust the targets according to changes in the market. 

13. Harry Harding, China’s Second Revolution: Reform After Mao (Washington, D.C.: 
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enterprise would have the autonomy and incentive to operate efficiently 
and that the competitive market environment could be effective.'* The 
second school of thought, led by Wu Jinglian of the Academy of Social 
Sciences and concurrently director of a research center of the State Coun- 
cil, emphasizes integrated reforms of prices, enterprises, and the macro 
management system. It contends that unless all of these are introduced in 
a coordinated manner and fairly quickly (three to five years in the first 
phase), the reforms will not be effective and China will experience serious 
economic problems. The reasoning is that unless a reformed enterprise 
can operate in a competitive market environment with rational prices, en- 
terprise reform per se will not be effective and will not lead to efficient 
allocation of resources in the economy.'* These two schools of thought 
are popularly referred to as the “enterprise ownership reform” and the 
“price reform” schools; occasionally, in heated debates they are referred to 
as the Beida (Beijing University) and the Academy schools because of the 
affiliation of their respective leaders, with the connotation that the Acad- 
emy school is impractical. These labels are misleading as economists at 
the two institutions do not necessarily share their colleagues’ views. 
Finally, at the level of diagnostic economics, there is yet another way to 
characterize the differences among reformist economists. Although the 
Chinese themselves do not emphasize these differences, they are relevant 
and of analytical interest because they reflect fundamental differences in 
Chinese economists’ conceptions of socialism. Socialism as a body of anti- 
capitalist critiques and of systemic ideals has two related but distinct tenets 
or themes that appeal to different people—the anti-market anarchy tenet 
that postulates state planning and control of the economy to the delight of 
political leaders and state bureaucrats, and the anti-capitalist exploiters 
tenet that promises industrial democracy and workers’ self-management 
(“masters of the means of production”). Both of these are based on public 
ownership of the means of production, and are presumed to be compatible 
given various ideal assumptions. In reality, however, they are likely to be 
incompatible and irreconcilable because state planning necessitates and 
justifies enormous state administrative power, and once in power, socialist 
political leaders and bureaucrats tend to abhor anything unplannable or 


14. Recent major works of Li Yining include “Thoughts on the Reform of China’s Owner- 
ship System,” Renmin Ribao, September 26, 1986, p. 5; “Should Price Reform or Ownership 
Reform Come First?” Shijie Jingji Daobao, November 3, 1986, p. 3; “On the Secondary Ad- 
justment,” Caimao Jingji [Finance and Trade Economics], no. 1 (1987), pp. 8-15. 
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uncontrollable, whether it is the “anarchy” of the market or that of the 
workers. Thus, ever since the Chinese leaders consolidated their power 
and embarked on economic planning in the early 1950s, the planning- 
control aspect of socialism has prevailed over that of industrial democracy 
in China’s socialist development, leaving little room for workers’ participa- 
tion in management. This has remained true in the post-Mao period de- 
spite reforms. 

From this perspective, one can identify two broadly defined schools of 
thought or socialist sentiment among reformist economists in post-Mao 
China. The first and dominant school is concerned with making the so- 
cialist planning and management system more flexible and efficient—har- 
monizing the market with socialism. Economists of this school differ 
among themselves in the reform measures they emphasize at the level of 
functional economics—guidance planning, industrial financial reform, en- 
terprise director responsibility system, etc.—but not in the priority they 
give to the ideal of planned or state-guided development over that of indus- 
trial democracy. The second school of thought, disillusioned with the re- 
sults of past state planning and control, stresses the ideal of industrial 
democracy and has proposed ways to translate that theoretical promise 
into reality. These include the proposals to give workers self-management 
rights and to replace state ownership with workers’ ownership or enter- 
prise ownership so that ownership right and management right will be uni- 
fied. The most eminent leader of the school, Jiang Yiwei, proposes a 
system of enterprise-based and bottom-up economic democracy at the en- 
terprise, industry, and national levels, which will serve as the foundation 
for socialist political democracy. 

Thus, at the level of diagnostic economics, the first school of thought 
subscribes to the prevailing reformist interpretation of socialism, whereas 
the second school adheres to, or builds on a fundamentalist interpretation 
of a separate tenet of socialism. Although the second school of thought is 
not accepted at the policy level, it is accepted within the limits of academic 
freedom because its ideological foundation is impeccable. This is a rare 
example in Chinese economics in which a respectable theory in its diagnos- 
tic branch does not echo or influence policy practice. The majority of re- 
formist economists, while paying homage to this venerable but long- 
neglected tenet of socialism, regard it as impractical for modern industries 
and conducive to micro-macro conflicts. To make the planning and man- 
agement system more flexible, they support separation between manage- 
ment and ownership (management contract system, enterprise leasing by 
individuals, etc.) and the enterprise “director responsibility system” that 
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gives an enterprise manager, not workers, more decision-making power 
vis-a-vis the state and the enterprise party committee secretary. 

This apparent lack of unity between theory and practice with respect, to 
the second school of thought cannot be thoroughly understood without 
reference to the nature of economics and of academic freedom in China. 
As discussed above, these are shaped by one unchanging characteristic of 
China’s political economy—the fact that party leaders are able to empha- 
size a certain aspect or interpretation of socialism that best suits their pol- 
icy objectives, and to promote as well as to draw policy suggestions from 
the development of theories that are compatible with that interpretation, 
thereby producing the unity between theory and practice. These theories 
consequently become the mainstream in economics. Within this main- 
stream, there may be a great diversity of views on the best means to attain 
a given policy objective, as is the case during the post-Mao period. The 
“double- hundred” policy of encouraging theoretical “blooming and con- 
tending” applies primarily to this level of functional economics. Outside 
of this mainstream, economic theories that are based on alternative inter- 
pretations of socialism will have limited or no influence on policy practice. 
They may not be acceptable for publication, as was the case during the 
Cultural Revolution, or may be publishable within the limits of academic 
freedom, as is the case in the 1980s, all depending on the temper of the 
times. In this sense, economists in the post-Mao period have enjoyed an 
added degree of academic freedom by China’s standards. But those econo- 
mists who do not support the leaders’ policies nor believe in the “superior- 
ity” of socialism are regarded as the source of “spiritual pollution” in 
economics and have no place in this “socialist” conception of academic 
freedom, whatever the time period. It is in this politica]-intellectual envi- 
ronment that China’s economic theories have evolved in the post-Mao 
period. 
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For over four decades, Soviet-Japanese relations have 
been strained by conflicts over territory and security. Occasionally, a brief 
improvement in their relations has been sparked by favorable prospects for 
economic cooperation or apparent movement toward a territorial accom- 
modation, but these changes have been atmospheric and never have re- 
sulted in a lasting rapprochement. While the failure to break this 
stalemate has often been attributed in part to Soviet intransigence on the 
territorial and other issues, this explanation understates the degree to 
which Japan’s close relations with the United States have given the Soviet 
Union only limited room for maneuver. 

Indeed, it often has been observed that the Soviet Union lacks a Japan 
policy, that its policy toward Tokyo is governed by its policy toward the 
United States. Similarly, Japan’s relations with the Soviet Union are per- 
ceived as being conditioned by Tokyo’s much more important economic 
and security relationship with the United States. While perhaps an over- 
statement, this observation highlights the significant triangular dimension 
to Soviet-Japanese relations. The United States-Japan partnership is de- 
fined by a common adversarial relationship with the USSR as well as by 
shared economic interests. This pattern has been a key source of con- 
tinuity over the past four decades and has left limited room for movement 
in Soviet-Japanese relations. 

Currently, analysts are concerned about recent trends that might alter 
this set of relationships. They fear that new and alarming anti-Japanese 
sentiments in the United States might lead to greater protectionism and/or 
to a reduction in the U.S. defense commitment to Japan. If this were to 
happen, the Japanese might reconsider the costs and benefits of maintain- 
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ing such a close relationship with Washington. If the Gorbachev regime 
were to make territorial concessions to Japan or succeeded in introducing 
a more open and flexible system in the Soviet Union, the Japanese might be 
enticed into a closer economic relationship with the Soviet Union. 

This article will argue from a historical perspective that there is little 
prospect for a radical change in these postwar alignments. U.S.-Japan ten- 
sions are likely to increase, and there may well be some amelioration of 
Japan’s conflicts with the Soviet Union. However, there is little chance 
that these changes will lead to a fundamental reorientation of Japan’s for- 


eign policy. 


U.S.-Japanese Security Relations 

Both the adversarial relationship between the Soviet Union and Japan and 
close U.S.-Japanese ties were shaped by policies adopted during the early 
postwar years. In the early 1950s, Washington concluded a security treaty 
with Tokyo and supported the reestablishment of Japan’s armed forces. 
Since then, a key Soviet objective has been to undermine the U.S.-Japan 
partnership and to persuade the Japanese to eliminate or at least to restrict 
U.S. access to bases. These Soviet efforts had little success in the early 
postwar period despite strong Japanese public and opposition parties’ ob- 
jections to the security treaty. 

Soviet efforts to undermine U.S.-Japan ties have been even less success- 
ful in the last decade as Japan has increased its security cooperation with 
the United States and its support for broader Western alliance interests. In 
1976 Japan adopted a long-term program to modernize its armed forces. 
Two years later Tokyo took steps to increase security cooperation with the 
United States by adopting guidelines calling for joint exercises, an ex- 
change of intelligence, and joint planning to coordinate efforts in an emer- 
gency. In the 1980s Tokyo has continued to upgrade its armed forces and 
to expand defense cooperation with Washington by allowing the U.S. to 
station F-16s at Misawa Air Force Base, by participating in large-scale 
bilateral and multilateral maneuvers with the United States and other U.S. 
allies, by concluding a military technology agreement with the United 
States, by allowing Japanese private firms and governmental research labo- 
ratories to participate in the Strategic Defense Initiative, and by lifting the 
limit that for a decade had restricted defense spending to less than one 
percent of gross national product. In the spring of 1987, after public ex- 
posure of the Toshiba scandal, Japan agreed to cooperate with the United 
States in improving antisubmarine warfare technology. Tokyo now plans 
to establish an antisubmarine warfare center at Yokosuka to file and ana- 
lyze data on Soviet submarines. This facility will be shared with the U.S. 
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Navy.! In October 1987 Japan decided to coproduce its new support 
fighter plane with the United States, abandoning plans to produce a purely 
domestic fighter.2 In recent months, Tokyo has markedly increased its 
financial support for U.S. bases in Japan to compensate the United States 
for the impact of the yen’s revaluation and to help offset the cost of U.S. 
naval deployment in the Persian Gulf. 

In the diplomatic arena, Japan has been playing a more active role in 
promoting Western alliance interests, allocating growing amounts to for- 
eign aid and increasingly targeting its assistance on Egypt, Pakistan, Tur- 
key, and other nations friendly to the United States. Tokyo has increased 
diplomatic contacts with and economic assistance to Southeast Asia and 
the South Pacific to counter Moscow’s efforts to expand influence in those 
regions. 

Japanese support for increased defense spending and cooperation with 
the United States was, in part, a response to adverse changes in the global 
and regional balance of power. Japanese concern about a latent Soviet 
threat was increased in the 1970s and early 1980s by the Soviet Union’s 
attainment of strategic parity with the United States, the Afghanistan inva- 
sion, and the substantial Soviet conventional and nuclear military buildup 
in the Asia-Pacific region. The Afghanistan invasion made Japanese lead- 
ers more aware of the links between East Asian and West European secur- 
ity and of the need for a unified Western response to reduce the possibility 
of Soviet miscalculation. The negotiations for limits on Soviet intermedi- 
ate range nuclear forces increased this awareness.> Japan’s new, more 
global outlook was reflected in Prime Minister Nakasone’s remarks at the 
May 1983 Williamsburg summit where he said that the security of West- 
ern nations was “indivisible.” Nakasone’s statement represented a signifi- 
cant departure from the previous Japanese tendency to think of security in 
narrow terms, focusing largely on Japan’s own security needs and on re- 
gional security. 

Somewhat paradoxically, declining confidence in Washington’s ability 
and willingness to defend Japan provided another inducement for Japan to 
increase its defense spending and security cooperation with the United 
States. Japanese doubts were enhanced in the 1970s by the U.S. with- 
drawal from Vietnam, President Carter’s 1977 decision (later retracted) to 


1. Mainichi Daily News, October 4, 1987. 
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withdraw U.S. ground forces from South Korea, public disclosure of the 
U.S. “swing” strategy to move naval forces from the Pacific to the Indian 
Ocean to meet a Middle East emergency, and Washington’s failure to pre- 
vent the fall of the Shah in Iran and the Afghanistan invasion. Declining 
faith in U.S. protection could have led to Gaullism or greater accommoda- 
tion with the Soviet Union, options favored by some Japanese. Instead, it 
has convinced Japanese officials responsible for national security of the 
need to cooperate more closely with the United States. Increasing U.S. 
pressure has provided another important motivation for recent changes in 
Japanese policy. Particularly since the Afghanistan invasion, Washington 
has pressed Tokyo to assume greater responsibility for its own defense and 
for the defense of broader Western alliance interests in the Asia-Pacific 
region. U.S. officials hope that Japan will be able to fill some of the gaps 
created by the need to deploy more U.S. forces in the Persian Gulf and 
Indian Ocean region. 

Despite expanding U.S.-Japan defense cooperation and the growing con- 
vergence of American and Japanese security perspectives, there have been 
continuing and even increasing U.S.-Japan tensions. While welcoming re- 
cent changes in Japanese policy, some members of the U.S. Congress are 
not satisfied that Japan is bearing a fair share of the defense burden. Japan 
still lacks the capability to provide for its own protection, and is dependent 
on the United States not only for deterrence of a nuclear attack but also for 
assistance in repelling a large-scale conventional attack. The Japanese self- 
defense forces are capable of staving off a Soviet invasion for only a few 
days until U.S. forces come to their assistance. The strains produced by 
growing U.S. dissatisfaction with Japan’s defense commitment have been 
exacerbated by trade frictions. However, these growing tensions have not 
produced an open rupture because both Washington and Tokyo recognize 
the substantial benefits of continued economic and security cooperation 
and see no realistic alternative. The Reagan administration has pressured 
Japan to spend more on defense but has resisted the kind of confronta- 
tional tactics advocated by some members of Congress. When Nakasone 
was prime minister, his clear public commitment to an increased defense 
role for Japan and his good personal rapport with President Reagan helped 
to defuse U.S.-Japan tensions. The Takeshita cabinet so far has continued 
Nakasone’s policy of close cooperation with the United States, advocating 
further increases in Japan’s financial support for U.S. bases and agreeing to 
carry out a joint study on the smooth and rapid transfer of U.S. troops and 
their heavy equipment to Japan in an emergency. In the current 1988 fis- 
cal year, Japan’s defense budget will be the fifth largest in the world.* 


4. Mainichi Daily News, January 21, February 13, 1988. 
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Soviet-Japanese Relations: 

Growing Tensions 
The recent increase in U.S.-Japan cooperation has been of concern to the 
Soviet Union. Moscow has tried to take advantage of U.S.-Japan tensions 
over trade and other issues to increase its own influence in Japan, but up to 
now Soviet efforts to find allies there have been frustrated by the adverse 
Japanese reaction to the Soviet military buildup, the Afghanistan invasion, 
the declining attractiveness of economic cooperation with the Soviet 
Union, and Soviet territorial inflexibility. An overwhelming majority of 
Japanese now supports the maintenance of armed forces and Japan’s se- 
curity treaty with the United States, in contrast to the early postwar period 
when a majority supported an unarmed neutrality. The security debate in 
Japan now revolves around the scope and pace of modernization of Japan’s 
armed forces, not around their constitutionality. 

Under Gorbachev, there have been changes in Soviet policy aimed at 
overcoming these barriers and improving relations with Japan. Japanese 
support is considered important for efforts to modernize the Soviet econ- 
omy, to develop eastern Siberia, and to establish the Soviet Union’s legiti- 
macy as an Asia-Pacific power. In recent years the growing Soviet interest 
in the Asia-Pacific region has been reflected in a number of actions, such as 
the January 1985 creation of a new Pacific Studies Department in the In- 
stitute of the World Economy and International Relations IMEMO) in 
Moscow; an April 1986 Soviet government declaration on Expansion of 
Cooperation in the Asia-Pacific Region; Gorbachev’s July 28, 1986, Vladi- 
vostok speech and his interview with the Indonesian newspaper, Merdeka, 
a year later; the creation of a new Pacific Ocean and Southeast Asia Bu- 
reau within a reorganized Foreign Ministry; Soviet efforts to join the Pa- 
cific Economic Cooperation Conference (PECC); Gorbachev’s recent 
Krasnoyarsk speech; and Soviet diplomatic initiatives designed to improve 
relations with China, the two Koreas, and countries in Southeast Asia and 
the South Pacific as well as with Japan. 

In support of these new initiatives, there have been some positive 
changes in Soviet policy aimed at improving relations with Japan. One 
was the decision to resume regular foreign ministerial exchanges, which 
had been suspended for eight years largely because Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko was unwilling to confront Japanese territorial demands. 
In January 1986 the new Soviet foreign minister, Eduard Shevardnadze, 
visited Tokyo, and the following May Japanese Foreign Minister Abe 
Shintaro went to Moscow. During these visits Soviet leaders adopted a 
style that the Japanese referred to as “smile diplomacy,” a contrast to past 
Soviet leaders who often had offended the Japanese by making overt 
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threats. Agreement was reached on a number of relatively noncontrover- 
sial issues, among them the resumption of scientific and technological co- 
operation that had been suspended since the imposition of martial law in 
Poland, a new five-year trade and payments agreement, a new coastal trade 
treaty, a treaty for the avoidance of double taxation, and a cultural ex- 
change agreement. a 

Another reflection of Moscow’s growing interest in Japan was the dis- 
cussion of plans for a Gorbachev visit. If these plans materialize, it will be 
the first visit ever by a top Soviet leader to Japan. Still another positive 
change was the June 1986 appointment of a Japanese-speaking career dip- 
lomat, Nikolai Soloviev, as Soviet ambassador to Tokyo. In contrast to his 
predecessors who were party Central Committee members with little or no 
prior knowledge of Japan, Soloviev has had two previous postings in Japan 
as well as almost ten years experience as head of the Foreign Ministry’s 
Second Far East Department, which covered Japan. In his first press con- 
ference in Tokyo, Soloviev impressed reporters by addressing them in flu- 
ent Japanese. More recently, the Soviet Foreign Ministry has established a 
new Department of Japanese Affairs within the Pacific Ocean and South- 
east Asia Bureau.> While some of these changes undoubtedly reflect the 
recent trend toward growing professionalism in the Soviet foreign services, 
they are seen in Tokyo as indications that the Soviet Union under 
Gorbachev is taking Japan more seriously. This new attitude was reflected 
in Gorbachev’s Vladivostok speech, which contained flattering references 
to Japan as “a power of paramount importance.” 6 

Under Gorbachev there also have been changes in Moscow’s policy to- 
ward the highly contentious dispute over the Northern Territories— three 
islands and a small archipelago seized from Japan at the end of World War 
II. While continuing to deny the existence of a dispute over the territories, 
Soviet leaders have shown a new willingness to discuss this “nondispute.” 
For example, during his January 1986 visit Shevardnadze agreed to re- 
sume peace treaty negotiations and discussed the territorial dispute for 
three hours. Following a pattern established during foreign ministerial vis- 
its in 1975 and 1976, the joint communiqué issued at the end of 
Shevardnadze’s visit referred to the 1973 Tanaka-Brezhney communiqué 
in which the two sides had agreed to continue peace treaty negotiations 
that would include consideration of the territorial dispute. The Soviet 
Union also has agreed for the first time since 1975 to allow Japanese to 


5. Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report, Soviet Union (hereafter FBIS, 
DR/SU), August 18, 1987, p. C3. 

6. Pravda and Izvestia, July 29, 1986, in Current Digest of the Soviet Press, August 27, 
1986, pp. 1-8, 32. 
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visit relatives’ graves on the northern islands without requiring them to 
have valid passports and visas. When Abe visited Moscow in May 1986, 
Gorbachev agreed to allow such visits on the condition that Soviet citizens 
be allowed to visit family graves in Japan on the same basis. This was 
unacceptable to the Japanese Foreign Ministry, which feared it would un- 
dermine Japan’s territorial position. Tokyo insisted that if Soviet citizens 
without visas were allowed to visit graves in Japan, then Japanese without 
visas should be allowed to visit graves on the mainland Soviet Union. At 
the beginning of July, the two sides reached agreement and exchanged doc- 
uments allowing Japanese without visas to visit relatives’ graves in the 
Northern Territories, Sakhalin, and several places on the Soviet mainland 
and Soviet citizens without visas to visit their relatives’ graves in Japan. 
The documents stated that such visits do not prejudice the two sides’ legal 
positions on other questions, an oblique reference to the territorial dispute. 

Despite these new tactics, the two countries’ positions on the territorial 
dispute remained far apart. During a news conference at the end of his 
visit to Japan, Shevardnadze emphasized that there has been no change in 
Moscow’s territorial position and urged Tokyo to adopt a more “realistic” 
posture. During Abe’s return visit to Moscow, Gorbachev said that there 
was no territorial dispute between the Soviet Union and Japan and criti- 
cized Japan for raising this question. A June 1986 Soviet Politburo meet- 
ing that assessed the results of Abe’s talks with Gorbachev and 
Shevardnadze stated that, “while supporting a peace treaty with Japan, the 
Soviet Union is against burdening its preparation with problems that were 
solved by the outcome of World War II.”” In his Vladivostok speech the 
following month, Gorbachev called for Soviet-Japanese cooperation “on a 
healthy, realistic basis and in an atmosphere of tranquility unburdened by 
the problems of the past.”® In September 1987 Shevardnadze told Japan’s 
foreign minister, Tadashi Kuranari, that there was no historical basis for 
Japan’s claim to the Northern Territories, and he rejected Kuranari’s de- 
mand that the Soviet Union withdraw its troops from the territories, main- 
taining that their deployment is none of Japan’s business.? 

While there are a number of reasons for continued Soviet intransigence 
on the territorial dispute, the one most often cited by Soviet commentators 
is Moscow’s reluctance to.revise the results of the Second World War. 
Western analysts emphasize the growing strategic significance of the Sea of 
Okhotsk which has become, along with the Barents Sea, one of the two 


7. Pravda, June 6, 1986, in Current Digest of the Soviet Press, July 9, 1986, p. 1. 

8. Pravda and Izvestia, July 29, 1986, in Current Digest of the Soviet Press, August 27, 
1986, pp. 1-8, 32. 

9. Mainichi Daily News, September 27, 1987. 
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main bastions for Soviet submarines carrying sea-launched ballistic mis- 
siles capable of hitting the continental United States. One of the exits from 
the Soviet naval base at Vladivostok, the only one not entirely under the 
control of foreign powers, passes through the Sea of Okhotsk and then out 
to the Pacific. 

The waters near the northern islands also are important as a logistical 
supply route for the Soviet naval base at Petropaviovsk on the Kamchatka 
Peninsula, now the base for most Soviet submarines deployed in the north- 
ern Pacific. The overland supply route to Petropaviovsk is very long, vul- 
nerable, and difficult to travel during the winter. Many of the supplies for 
the base there are transported by sea along a route that passes close to 
Kunashiri and Etorofu. These two islands now have bases used by Soviet 
planes reconnoitering Japan’s Pacific coast and electronic facilities used to 
monitor U.S. and Japanese military communications. Soviet possession of - 
Etorofu increases naval access to the Pacific because ships and submarines 
stationed in its deep, ice-free harbor do not have to go through choke 
points controlled by foreign powers. In peacetime, the U.S. Navy can and 
does enter the Sea of Okhotsk, which is considered international waters. 
However, in wartime or at a threat of imminent hostilities, the Soviet 
Union might try to close off the entrances and exits to the Sea of Okhotsk, 
and possession of the northern islands could make this task easier to ac- 
complish. The strategic significance of the Sea of Okhotsk has been in- 
creased by the recent changes in U.S. naval strategy that place greater 
emphasis on attacking Soviet submarines while they still are in their Ba- 
rents Sea and Sea of Okhotsk bastions. 

Rather than making a concession on the territorial dispute, Soviet lead- 
ers hoped to persuade Japan to downplay this issue and to focus on mak- 
ing progress in other areas. For example, when Soviet Deputy Foreign 
Minister Igor Rogachev visited Japan in November 1987 for political con- 
sultations with Foreign Ministry officials, he advocated that the two coun- 
tries focus on issues on which they have common ground, allowing more 
time before considering disputed questions. Japan’s Foreign Ministry re- 
jected this strategy, however, and instead has tried to take advantage of 
Soviet interest in improving relations to increas2 pressure on Moscow to 
make territorial concessions. Recently, Japan has stepped up its campaign 
to obtain international support for its territorial position by presenting its 
case to the United Nations, at the Toronto economic summit in June 1988, 
and to West European countries. 

The territorial dispute has discouraged a positive Japanese response to 
Gorbachev’s recent peace overtures. In his Vladivostok speech, Gor- 
bachev proposed convening a conference of Paciiic littoral states to discuss 
reductions of naval activity, particularly by nuclear armed ships; restric- 
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tions on antisubmarine warfare in certain Pacific zones; the adoption of 
confidence-building measures; the balanced reduction of land forces; and 
an agreement on the nonuse of force. The Soviet leader proposed Hiro- 
shima as one possible site for this conference. These peace proposals are 
viewed with suspicion by Japan’s Foreign Ministry which sees them as 
efforts to gain acceptance of the territorial status quo and to divide the 
United States from its allies. The Foreign Ministry is reluctant to enter 
into any agreement with the Soviet Union before the territorial dispute is 
resolved. Gorbachev’s overtures are not seen as serious proposals because 
of their lack of specificity, and his suggestion that Hiroshima might serve 
as the site for a security conference provoked a negative Foreign Ministry 
reaction because there was no prior consultation with the Japanese govern- 
ment. !° 
Continued Soviet-Japanese differences over the northern islands have 
been one factor behind the repeated postponement of Gorbachev’s planned 
visit to Japan.!! In 1987 there was a noticeable cooling in relations in- 
duced by the territorial dispute, Japan’s decision to participate in the Stra- 
tegic Defense Initiative, and Tokyo’s tightening of export controls after the 
Toshiba scandal. That August a Japanese defense attaché and the deputy 
‘head of Mitsubishi Corporation’s Moscow office were accused of spying 
and expelled from the Soviet Union.!2 In the fall fifteen of the forty-five 
Soviet employees of the Japanese embassy in Moscow resigned from their 
positions. Although Soviet authorities said that the resignations were 
purely for personal reasons and that the staff would be replaced, the resig- 
nations were interpreted in Japan as a reaction to the growing harassment 
of the Soviet embassy in Tokyo by Japanese rightwing groups advocating 
the return of the Northern Territories. A serious Soviet violation of Japa- 
nese airspace also had some negative repercussions in Japan. In December 
1987, on the day the INF treaty was concluded, a Soviet Tupolev-16 
bomber twice violated Japanese airspace, flying over a U.S. base on Oki- 
nawa. Although Soviet authorities later apologized, claiming that the 
overflight was an accident caused by poor weather and a malfunctioning 


_ 10. These observations are based on interviews with Foreign Ministry officials in July and 
November 1986. 

11. There have been other reasons for the delay, in particular the higher priority accorded 
to domestic problems and to the summits with Reagan, as well as Soviet disappointment with 
Japan’s position on the Strategic Defense Initiative and other security issues. 

12. Their expulsion was announced shortly before the Japanese Foreign Ministry expelled 
Yurii Pokrovskii, a Soviet trade official accused of purchasing confidential information about 
Japanese aircraft. The Soviet government would have been aware that Pokrovskii’s expulsion 
was imminent since he had refused repeated requests by the Japanese police to appear for 
questioning. (Mainichi Daily News, August 21-24, 1987). 
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navigational system, this explanation was greeted with some skepticism in 
Japan. According to local weather reports, visibility was good at the time 
of the incident. 


Soviet-Japanese Economic Cooperation 
It once was anticipated that Soviet-Japanese economic cooperation would 
expand and help defuse tensions caused by differences over territory, se- 
curity, and other issues. However, it has become increasingly difficult for 
the Soviet Union to gain support in Japan by holding out opportunities for 
increased trade. In the early 1970s the prospects for Soviet-Japanese eco- 
nomic cooperation seemed promising. Between 1968 and 1976, Japan’s 
need for natural resources and markets and the Soviet Union’s comple- 
mentary need for credits, machinery, equipment, and technology to de- 
velop its Siberian ,resources led to the conclusion of seven agreements 
- totaling almost $1.5 billion for the development of Siberian port facilities 
and for forestry, coking coal, and energy resources. At that time, rising 
natural resource prices helped create favorable conditions for cooperation 
by increasing the economic feasibility of developing resources in relatively 
remote and inaccessible regions of Siberia. Cooperation was encouraged 
by détente, which was reflected in more positive Soviet and American atti- 
tudes toward expanding trade between the Soviet Union and capitalist 
countries. 

In recent years, the prospects for Soviet-Japanese economic ties have 
seemed far less bright. Japanese demands for Soviet natural resources 
have been decreased by Japan’s adoption of more effective conservation 
measures, its diminishing economic growth rate, and its switch from re- 
source-intensive production to a greater emphasis on knowledge-intensive, 
high value added production. These changing economic conditions have 
reduced Japanese interest in Siberian development cooperation, and nega- 
tive Japanese attitudes toward the Soviet Union have had an impact by 
encouraging Japanese firms to develop alternative sources of supply. An- 
other impediment has been Washington’s critical attitude toward trade 
and technology transfer with the Soviet Union. The Japanese government 
and Japanese firms are sensitive to American views because the U.S. pro- 
vides their country. with security guarantees and is a far more important 
trading partner than the Soviet Union. 

These economic and political factors have inpeded the expansion of So- 
viet-Japanese: Siberian development cooperation. Since 1976 the Soviet 
Union and Japan have concluded only four new, comparatively small-scale 
Siberian cooperation agreements for the development of port facilities and 
forestry resources, with agreement in principle reached on another forest 
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resource development project.13 Two large-scale trilateral projects for the 
development of Tyumen oil and South Yakutsk natural gas no longer are 
under consideration. Implementation of a third project for the exploration 
and exploitation of oil and natural gas on the Sakhalin continental shelf 
was delayed for a few years first by U.S. economic sanctions and then by 
declining natural resource prices that made the Soviet Union reluctant to 
go ahead with the project. There also was resistance from Japanese elec- 
tric power companies, the intended market for Sakhalin natural gas, who 
already had supply commitments covering their anticipated needs for the 
first half of the 1990s. Just recently it was reported that the Soviet Union 
and Japan have agreed to begin joint exploitation of Sakhalin crude oil and 
natural gas, and shipments of crude oil to Japan will begin in 1992. The 
Soviet Union has agreed to use the natural gas produced by the project 
domestically since Japan no longer wants it.!4 

In the 1980s, declining Japanese demand for Soviet natural resources 
and lower prices have caused a growing imbalance in Soviet-Japanese 
trade in Japan’s favor, as there are few Soviet products that interest Japa- 
nese firms. This imbalance, in turn, limits Japanese sales of steel, machin- 
ery, and equipment to the Soviet Union. Moscow is under pressure to 
increase purchases in West Europe where the Soviet Union is running a 
trade surplus in contrast to its deficit with Japan. The high value of the 
yen is another constraint on Japanese sales to the Soviet Union, and until 
they were revoked recently, Japan’s post-Afghanistan and post-Polish 
sanctions were another impediment. 

Under Gorbachev, there has been increased interest in expanding trade 
with Japan and efforts have been made to overcome these barriers. The 
Soviet Union has expressed interest in Japanese robotics and other ad- 
vanced technology which could be used to increase productivity and to 
improve quality control, waste recovery, and conservation efforts. At an 
October 1986 industrial fair in Moscow, Japanese firms demonstrated their 
capabilities in these and other areas. However, the recent decline in Soviet 
hard currency earnings and restrictions imposed by the seventeen-nation 
Coordinating Committee for Multilateral Export Controls (COCOM) 
have impeded the expansion of Soviet high technology imports from Japan 
and other capitalist countries. 

In an effort to overcome these obstacles, the Gorbachev leadership has 
adopted new, more flexible policies governing foreign trade and foreign 
investment. In order to encourage increased exports of manufactured 
goods, the Soviet Union has ended the Foreign Trade Ministry’s long- 


13. Mainichi Daily News, February 4, 1988, p. 7. 
14. The Japan Economic Journal, July 11, 1987, p. 18, and November 21, 1987, p. 12. 
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standing monopoly over the management of foreign trade. Since the be- 
ginning of 1987, the right to deal directly with foreign enterprises rather 
than having to work through state foreign trade organizations has been 
granted to 21 ministries and 67 enterprises. In 1988, 40 Vladivostok firms 
established the Far East Association for Business Cooperation with Asia- 
Pacific Countries, with the right to negotiate trade agreements with foreign 
partners in the region.15 A new Ministry of Foreign Economic Relations 
has been created to coordinate and encourage trade and technology ex- 
changes. The Gorbachev regime also has adopted a new policy of encour- 
aging the establishment on Soviet soil of joint ventures with advanced 
capitalist countries in which the Soviet Union will provide land, buildings, 
and labor and the foreign firms will provide equipment, technology, and 
management. 

So far, the Japanese response to these initiatives has been cautious. 
Most Japanese proposals have been for relatively small-scale joint ventures 
in areas such as lumber and food processing, marine products, chemicals, 
electronics, machine tool leasing, tourist facilities, and automobile parts. 
By mid-1988, agreement had been reached on five joint ventures. Two of 
them are for the construction and operation of wood processing firms, one 
in Khabarovsk that will produce 100,000 square meters of coniferous ply- 
wood per year starting in 1989, half of which will be exported to Japan, 
and one in Novaya Igirma (Irkutsk Oblast) that will export more than 
three quarters of its 90,000 cubic-meter annual output of red pine to Ja- 
pan.!6 A third joint venture agreement provides for building a salmon 
hatchery on Sakhalin Island, the construction of fish processing facilities 
and ship repair; still another envisages the construction and operation of a 
network of sports complexes including a yacht center in Nakhodka, a 
youth sports center near Lake Baikal, an alpine ski complex in Krasnaya 
Polyana, and a go club in Moscow. Under a fifth joint venture agreement, 
opposed by Japan’s Foreign Ministry, members of the Ainu ethnic minor- 
ity from Hokkaido will construct a fish farm in waters six kilometers off of 
Kunashiri, one of the disputed northern islands.17 A Japanese trading 
firm, Marubeni Corporation, is a participant in another joint venture, an 
agreement by Occidental Petroleum and an Italian chemical company, 
Montedison, to help build and operate a huge petrochemical complex near 
the Caspian Sea. Recently an all-Japanese consortium signed a prelimi- 
nary agreement to conduct a feasibility study for another joint petro- 


15. Sophie Quinn-Judge, “Pacific Growth Depends on Asian Enterprise,” Far Eastern 
Economic Review (hereafter FEER), August 4, 1988, pp. 26-27. 

16. Japan Economic Journal, June 27, 1987, p. 21, March 19, 1988, p. 21. 

17. Mainichi Daily News, September 2, 1988, p. 12. 
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chemical venture to be located in Nizhnevartorsk in Siberia. There also 
has been discussion of Soviet-Japanese joint ventures for the construction 
and management of a 500-room hotel in Moscow, of a lumber mill on the 
Soviet Far East coast, and of more than forty other, mostly small-scale 
joint projects. 

The decentralization of Soviet foreign trade decision making had an ad- 
verse impact in the short run on Soviet-Japanese trade by disrupting estab- 
lished lines of communication. This change plus the negative impact of 
the Toshiba affair and the decrease in Moscow’s hard currency earnings 
produced a downturn in Japanese exports to the Soviet Union in 1987, 
which totaled US$2.56 billion, 18.9% less than the previous year.'® But 
during the first four months of 1988, Soviet exports of gold, platinum, and 
other precious metals to Japan increased by 58%, which helped to finance 
a 28% increase in imports from Japan.!? A further expansion of trade 
could be facilitated by a Japanese joint private-government trade mission 
scheduled to visit the Soviet Union later in the year. The decision to send 
this mission, the first of its kind in many years, was made after the United 
States announced that it was sending a high-level trade mission to Moscow 
headed by Secretary of Commerce Verity. 


Future Prospects 

As this brief summary has shown, the same forces that brought the United 
States and Japan together and kept the Soviet Union and Japan apart in 
the early postwar period are still operative. Indeed, Japanese territory and 
the region near Japan have become even more important to Soviet secur- 
ity. Declining U.S. strength and expanding Soviet power have made the 
partnership with the United States more important to Japan. U.S.- 
Japanese trade relations have become so substantial that the prospects for 
Soviet-Japanese economic cooperation seem pale in comparison. 

Given this historical record, what basis is there for the current anxiety 
that strains in U.S.-Japan relations or more flexible Soviet policies may 
alter this basic pattern of relationships? On the economic side, some ob- 
servers believe that if current Soviet economic reforms produce a more 
open and productive economic system— one more like the Chinese— they 
could elicit a change in Japanese business attitudes toward the Soviet 
Union and create greatly expanded opportunities for mutually profitable 
Soviet-Japanese economic interaction. This is unlikely in the short run 
when Soviet-Japanese trade will continue to be constrained by Moscow’s 
shortage of hard currency and of attractive manufactured products for ex- 


18. Japan Economic Journal, January 30, 1988, p. 19. 
19. Charles Smith, “Courting the Bear Market,” FEER, June 23, 1988, p. 80. 
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port. Moreover, as a result of the Toshiba case, there are likely to be 
increased restrictions on Japanese strategic trade with the Soviet Union. 
In the longer run, investment by Japan and other capitalist countries could 
be facilitated by changes in Soviet rules that would allow foreign firms to 
assume greater control over the management of joint ventures, to sell more 
of their products on the Soviet domestic market, to repatriate a larger 
share of the profits, and to have guaranteed access to raw materials at a 
reasonable price. 

Recently, the Soviet leadership has called for increased efforts to de- 
velop the economic, social, and cultural infrastructure of eastern Siberia as 
well as the region’s ability to provide for its own energy and other needs 
and to process raw materials for domestic use and for export. It is envis- 
aged that Soviet fisheries will shift increasingly to this area.?? Moscow 
plans to create two special economic zones in the Soviet Far East where 
Soviet-Japanese joint ventures could be established to produce for both the 
foreign and domestic markets.?! The Sakhalin oi] development project 
will decrease the Soviet Far East’s current dependence on energy from 
other regions, and will also increase hard currency export earnings, facili- 
tating an increase in Soviet imports. Japan could play an important role in 
this development by providing an export market, consumer goods, and the 
equipment and technical and managerial expertise needed to develop the 
region’s social infrastructure, fisheries, and raw materials processing indus- 
tries. 

A territorial compromise would have an éven greater impact on Soviet- 
Japanese relations. Recently, there have been some signs of movement on 
this issue. When the Japan Socialist Party leader, Doi Takako, visited the 
Soviet Union in early May 1988, Gorbachev referred to the 1956 Peace 
Declaration, reminding Doi that it provided for the return of the 
Habomais and Shikotan after the conclusion of a peace treaty. In a July 
1988 meeting with Nakasone, who was on a “private visit” to the Soviet 
Union, Gorbachev again referred to the 1956 Peace Declaration and the 
Soviet promise to return these smaller islands.?? Gorbachev’s implied of- 
fer to return the Habomais and Shikotan is not enough to overcome the 
obstacles to a territorial settlement, as it is highly doubtful that Japan’s 
Foreign Ministry would accept their return if it were made conditional 
upon Japan’s renunciation of any further territorial claims. What is in- 
triguing are indications that advisers to Gorbachev have recognized the 
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need to demonstrate flexibility toward the territorial dispute, and that the 
Soviet Union may be willing to consider some kind of compromise that 
would affect Kunashiri and Etorofu as well as the Habomais and Shikotan. 
Various possibilities are being hinted at informally, including joint owner- 
ship of the four islands, the return of two islands and demilitarization of 
the other two, return of two islands and leasing the remaining two to Ja- 
pan, and leasing all four islands and even southern Sakhalin to Japan. So 
far, the Japanese Foreign Ministry has remained adamant in its refusal to 
contemplate any solution that does not provide for the return of all four 
islands. However, as one Soviet commentator noted recently in a meeting 
with Japanese colleagues, agreement on the terms for the return of Oki- 
nawa took hundreds, perhaps even thousands of meetings, implying that 
one should not be unduly pessimistic about the current lack of agreement 
on the Northern Territories issue. 

If there is a territorial compromise, it iidoubiedly would have a posi- 
tive effect on Japanese public attitudes toward the Soviet Union, perhaps 
inducing the Japanese to extend substantial government credits and paying 
larger fishery cooperation fees. However, a territorial compromise alone 
would only have a limited impact on Japanese policy unless it were accom- 
panied by a significant reduction in Soviet military deployments in the 
Asia-Pacific region and other tension-reducing measures. As one speaker 
at a recent meeting of a Northern Territories association noted, it would 
not be in Japan’s interest to make a concession compromising the security 
of the “‘big islands” (Japanese main islands) in order to obtain the return of 
the “small islands.” A territorial compromise would have an even greater 
impact on Soviet-Japanese relations if it were accompanied by arms con- 
trol agreements or other measures reducing East-West tensions. 
Gorbachev’s signing in 1988 of an INF agreement that would eliminate 
warheads from Asia has elicited a positive response in Japan. While the 
obstacles to strategic or regional arms control are much greater, the pros- 
pects would be enhanced by an improvement in Soviet-American relations 
and by a continued warming of Moscow’s relations with Beijing. 

While in the short run, there are few prospects for any significant 
change in the triangular relations among the Soviet Union, Japan, and the 
United States, in the longer run the prospects for change are greater. If 
Gorbachev remains in power and his current Asia-Pacific policies are con- 
tinued and further developed, there is every likelihood that tensions be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Japan will ease. At a recent high level review 
of Japan policy, Soviet Foreign Ministry and academic specialists called 
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for conciliatory steps and greater openness in Soviet Asia-Pacific military 
affairs to lessen Japanese suspicions of Soviet intentions.?4 

The important question is whether a change in Soviet-Japanese relations 
will go beyond one of atmospherics to produce a significant rapproche- 
ment. At the moment, deep-seated mistrust of Soviet intentions makes 
Japan even more reluctant than the United States to improve relations 
with the USSR. While a more conciliatory Soviet policy may help dissi- 
pate this mistrust over time, there is unlikely to be a full-fledged Soviet- 
Japanese reconciliation. Rather, both U.S.-Japanese and Soviet-Japanese 
relations over the next decade are likely to be shaped in new ways as Japan 
pursues its own political agenda, increasingly independent of both the 
United States and the USSR. 


23. FBIS, DR/SU, September 8, 1988, pp. 20-21. 








ECONOMIC REFORMS IN 
NORTHEAST CHINA 


Domestic Determinants 





Gaye Christoffersen 





China’s economic reforms and open door policy have 
been associated with improved economic and trade relations with the 
Western industrialized countries and Japan. The Sino-Soviet rapproche- 
ment and China’s shift to a more “independent foreign policy” have been 
viewed as a threat to continuation of the economic reforms and the open 
door policy. This article examines the thesis that China’s economic re- 
forms have created the preconditions for expanded trade in Northeast Asia 
and with the socialist economies, and that the Sino-Soviet rapprochement 
is an expansion of the open door policy rather than a retreat from it. 

The Sino-Soviet rapprochement is too often analyzed at the level of dip- 
lomatic exchanges and visits. The slowly emerging trade network between 
the two countries is left unexamined, or it is assumed that trade is only 
being used by the Soviet Union to create incentives for improving political 
relations. In this vein, much of the analysis of Mikhail Gorbachev’s 1986 
Vladivostok speech tends to view the speech as an initiative to expand So- 
viet influence into the Asia-Pacific region to which other countries in the 
region must passively respond. The assertion of Chinese passivity over- 
looks the Chinese attempt to define and carry out a strategy for Northeast 
Asia and assumes that China has no well-thought out strategy for the re- 
gion.! 

The years 1985-1986 represent a period when China’s Northeast Asia 
strategy solidified due to a conjuncture of several international and domes- 
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tic factors. A major precipitating factor internationally was the rapid de- 
cline of prices on the world oil market leading to the deteriorating position 
of China in Sino-Japanese trade. This event set off in China a domestic 
debate on.the wisdom of continued expansion of petroleum exports, which 
eventually led to a decision in December 1986 to reduce the amount of 
petroleum exported.2 Coupled with demands generated by the economic 
reforms in China’s northeast, this decision forms the basis for an emerging 
trade strategy: to establish a trade network in Northeast Asia between the 
Soviet Far East, China’s northeast (Manchuria), South Korea, and Japan 
(and eventually incorporating North Korea) whose intent and effect would 
be to move the region toward “dealignment.” 

This Northeast Asian trade strategy establishes a structural basis for an 
“independent foreign policy of peace,” and lays the economic foundation 
for no longer choosing to align with either the socialist or capitalist states. 
The increased trade provides the impetus for China to expand its diplo- 
matic presence in the region and to assume the role of peacemaker -to as- 
sure that regional conflict will not disrupt the economic development of 
the Chinese northeast. Such a role for China could have immediate and 
long-term ramifications on regional issues such as the Korean problem and 
Soviet-Japanese relations as well as on the Asia-Pacific region as a whole. 
The Soviet Union’s intention to participate in the region as an economic 
power would provide the opening wedge to its fuller participation in the 
Pacific Rim. Japan, as a trade partner in the Soviet Far East, would no 
longer be the island chain blockading Soviet access to the Pacific. China’s 
role as a regional power in Northeast Asia would expand. 

This article is concerned with the “low politics” of international rela- 
tions in the region, the numerous economic and trade linkages created be- 
tween nations that are unspectacular in themselves but provide a structural 
basis for improving political relations. Therefore, without denying the 
existence of political motivations and ramifications, an assessment of the 
economic potential of a Northeast Asia trade community permits a more 
balanced judgement of its viability than one that focuses only on its polit- 
ical potential. 


Sino-Soviet Rapprochement and Trade 
Politically motivated trade between Moscow and Beijing, which dates back 
to the 1700s, was essentially trade only in luxury items. Sino-Russian 
border. trade, by contrast, is a much older practice and has dealt in daily 
necessities. The emergence of the latter trade was a function of three dis- 
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tinct geographic areas coming together, the forests of the north, the step- 
pes of the west, and the agricultural areas of the south. Their actual point 
of confluence was located near Changchun in Jilin Province, and histori- 
cally this city was the hub of trade. With the strengthening of political 
boundaries, the expansion of agriculture northward, and the construction 
of railroads, the city of Harbin and the province of Heilongjiang have be- 
come the focal point. Much of Sino-Soviet border trade in the 1957-1966 
period, which has been valued at approximately 145 million yuan (US 
$38.6 million),? was carried out between the Soviet Khabarovsk region and 
Heilongjiang. Officially suspended in 1968 because of the Sino-Soviet bor- 
der conflict, although perhaps continuing on a more limited scale, it was 
Officially reinstituted after an April 1982 exchange of notes and the estab- 
lishment of a trade corporation in Heilongjiang. The easing of tension in 
the region allowed these trading relations to expand. A contributing factor 
to the rapid unleashing of trade demand under the economic reforms was 
the prior existence of these unofficial trading networks outside the plan. 

Sino-Soviet trade, although originating in border trade, expanded be- 
yond it so that by 1986 border trade constituted only 16% of total overall 
trade.4 An authoritative Chinese journal on foreign relations, Liaowang, 
portrayed expansion of this trade as the result of the economic reforms and 
decentralization of authority over Heilongjiang. Trade complementarity 
between Heilongjiang and the Soviet Far East, it argued, as well as the 
convenience of the “continental bridge,” guaranteed the expansion of trade 
in the region. Border trade had also facilitated expanded Chinese exports 
to Eastern Europe, and increased trade opportunities for Jilin, Liaoning, 
and Shanghai with the Soviet Union, using Heilongjiang as the intermedi- 
ary.> 

In the latter half of 1984 Sino-Soviet relations improved perceptibly af- 
ter a September meeting between Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko and 
Chinese Foreign Minister Wu Xueqian. In December, First Deputy Pre- 
mier Arkhipov visited China to conclude accords on improved economic 
relations and trade, agreeing to a five-year economic pact to increase trade. 
In July 1985 a five-year agreement was signed to expand trade to $5-6 
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billion by 1990, Trade in 1985 was at $1.88 billion, up from the 1982 level 
of $363 million. Sino-Soviet trade in 1986 reached $2.64 billion. 

China’s exports to the Soviet Union include agricultural products, 
chemicals, and light industrial products. Its imports have centered on 
those commodities in short supply in China and too energy-intensive for 
Chinese industry to produce in sufficient quantities. These include rolled 
steel, timber, chemical fertilizers, and cement. The two countries’ trading 
complementarity arises from a historical factor: China’s rejection of the 
Soviet model of industrialization with its emphasis on heavy industry. 
China’s decision to restructure her economy during the economic reforms 
to emphasize light industrial products and consumer goods (less energy- 
intensive than heavy industry) established the basis for trade complemen- 
tarity with the Soviet Union. Trade imbalances do not occur because trade 
volumes are fixed in annual agreements and have taken the form of barter 
trade. The recent inclusion of petroleum among Chinese imports has been 
on a limited scale, but could expand following a December 1986 Chinese 
decision to be more flexible on petroleum imports and exports.® 

Sino-Soviet trade has been sought by China’s inland areas because of 
China’s poor infrastructure, lack of rail transport to ship products from 
inland areas to the coast, and also because of the preferential treatment 
given products of the coastal areas at China’s ports in trade with the Asia- 
Pacific region.” The Soviet Union provides a market for Chinese exports 
such as textiles that face import restrictions in the U.S., Japan, Canada, 
and Europe. China’s search for export markets appeared to drive the ex- 
pansion of Sino-Soviet economic relations, although barter trade imposed 
limits on this. By 1985, the Chinese viewed the barriers to expanding trade 
with the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe to be the need to: ‘“(1) guaran- 
tee some foreign exchange for Chinese exports; (2) compensate for losses 
incurred through imports; (3) improve import tariffs; (4) streamline import 
procedures; and (5) finance equipment imports with low-interest bank 
loans.”8 Wishing to move beyond border trade, the Chinese began negoti- 
ations on other forms: joint ventures, technology transfers, and compensa- 
tion trade; and cooperation projects in power plant construction and 


6. National Research Center for Science and Technology Development and China Energy 
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railways. Contracts worth $500 million were signed in October 1986 for 
telecommunications equipment, power plant generators, and railway loco- 
motives leading China to seek loans from the Soviet Union for the first 
time since the 1950s. The barrier to expanding Sino-Soviet trade further 
will remain the Soviet Union’s capacity to provide loans in sufficient quan- 
tities to sustain this trend. 


Sino-Japanese Relations and Trade 

Japan is China’s most important trading partner, and yet Sino-Japanese 
trade, of all the bilateral relations considered within a Northeast Asian 
trade network, experiences the most friction and raises real questions re- 
garding complementarity of trade. In the 1980s Sino-Japanese trade rela- 
tions have experienced escalating tensions as China’s trade deficit grew— 
$6 billion with Japan by 1985—and petroleum exports were unable to 
make up the deficit. Chinese attempts to change the composition of the 
trade met with resistance because of a lack of Japanese domestic markets 
for Chinese manufactures, a problem similar to what the Soviet Union ex- 
periences. However, the USSR is able to rely more on petroleum exports 
than China as Chinese domestic energy demand rises and shortages con- 
tinue to be an acute problem. 

In the early 1970s Sino-Japanese relations gained momentum on the ex- 
pectations of energy trade complementarity. Japan was importing 90% of 
its domestic petroleum requirement, while Chinese production was not 
only meeting domestic demand but also generating a surplus available for 
export. What appeared to be constraining energy production then was 
China’s need for advanced technology that could be purchased from Japan 
with petroleum exports. The potential for China’s petroleum production 
and exports was overstated in the 1970s by the Chinese, partially to lure 
Japan away from Siberian energy development projects.? 

The energy export-technology import formula did work but with in- 
creasing difficulties. During the period 1978-84, China imported 52% of 
its whole plants and advanced technology from Japan. During the same 
period, 60% of total exports went to Japan under term contracts. From 
1981-1986 the annual value of Chinese crude and product exports was 
$2.5 to 2.8 billion. However, since the 1983 oil price drop, Japan has in- 
creasingly relied on the spot market. This, coupled with Japan’s long-term 
strategy to diversify forms of energy and sources of supply, indicated Ja- 
pan’s reluctance to continue term contracts. In 1985, when negotiations 
were reopened on the term contract, Japan sought to limit imports under 
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contracted terms while China tried to increase the amount. The five-year 
agreement signed in January 1986 had a price for Daqing exports in the 
first quarter that was $5/barrel over the then current market price, which 
would have constituted a transfer to China annually of approximately 
$300 million over market prices. However, by the end of the first quarter 
in 1987, Japan had eliminated the gap, bringing contract prices to parity 
with market prices. The agreement called for prices to be negotiated on a 
quarterly basis, and this promises to be a continuing source of contention. 

Since 1983 China has also sought to diversify markets for petroleum and 
change the composition of exports, as increased petroleum exports have 
managed only to maintain the level of foreign exchange earnings. In 1985 
China became the largest oil exporter in Asia, but in 1986 after the decline 
in world oil market prices, oil export revenues dropped by approximately 
50% with a loss for China of $3 billion. This, coupled with the emergence 
of a political opposition to petroleum exports within China and a debate 
over the advisability of sustaining exports at 1985 levels, led to Beijing 
announcing in January 1987 a reduction of exports in the future. 

Japan’s capacity to diversify appeared to exceed that of China. In the 
expansion of Sino-Japanese trade from 1979-1985, China became more de- 
pendent on the relationship. Expansion in trade during this period was 
partially due to the Japanese making available credits from the Export- 
Import Bank and soft loans rather than to an innate trade complementar- 
ity. By 1985 the trade deficit had risen to $5.994 billion. China since then 
has reduced its trade deficit and decreased its reliance on petroleum export 
earnings. In 1985, mineral fuels export totaled 28.3% of total export; by 
1986 it constituted only 13.3%. 

The Chinese have made it a condition of expanding trade that the struc- 
ture must shift to processed goods rather than primary products, and that 
Chinese imports would be linked to exports. They require of the Japanese 
that they open their domestic markets more and reduce their import re- 
straints. It is not clear that the Japanese are willing or able to do so, and 
have consequently reduced their expectations of the China market. There 
is a concern that in the future China’s economy will provide more compe- 
tition than complementarity to Japan’s. The present situation, compared 
to the expectations of the 1970s, has raised questions regarding the “myth” 
of Sino-Japanese economic complementarity. 


Soviet-Japanese Relations and Trade 
Soviet-Japanese coastal trade, a trade that continues when official relations 
are strained, exists because of a natural trading compatibility. Coastal 
trade dates back to the late nineteenth century when the Russian Far 
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East’s economy depended on foreign trade to supply most of its needs. 
The transport of goods from European Russia was too expensive and 
unreliable. By the 1920s the Soviet Far East’s mining, fishing, and forestry 
industries began exporting to Japan, China, and Manchuria, importing 
foodstuffs and machinery in return. Coastal trade declined with deterio- 
rating Soviet-Japanese relations in the 1930s followed by World War II, 
and were not resumed until 1963. In the 1970s exports expanded rapidly, 
primarily in forestry and marine products. Soviet-Japanese energy trade, 
in the form of coastal trade, continued despite the ban on official-level 
trade from 1980 to 1984 imposed by the Japanese. This trade was in coal 
with some petroleum exports from Sakhalin. At present Soviet exports of 
crude oil comprise only a small fraction of total Japanese imports: 554,000 
barrels in 1984, 962,000 in 1985, and 716,000 in 1986. 

From the Soviet perspective, the Soviet Far East’s economic develop- 
ment requires that it participate in an international division of labor. The 
proximity of its Asian neighbors compared to its remoteness from the 
USSR’s industrial centers, leads to reducing the importance of internal 
economic ties and increasing interdependence within a division of labor.!° 
Foreign economists concur that foreign assistance is needed and that au- 
tonomous regional development would be uneconomic.!! During the 
1960s and 1970s, the Soviet Far East’s growth rate was slightly higher 
(5.9%) than national indices (5.3%). From the late 1970s until the 1980s, 
the region’s productivity fell below the national level. The high growth 
period coincides with the time of Japanese investment in the economy, and 
the low growth to the time when Japan-Soviet trade was relatively ne- 
glected due to the expansion of Sino-Japanese trade. Much of this was 
fueled by expectations of petroleum exports from China, but when Chinese 
petroleum production began to top-off in 1979, the Japanese once again 
renewed their interest in Siberian development. 

The U.S. imposition of economic sanctions on the Soviet Union after the 
December 1979 Afghanistan invasion, and pressure on allies to do like- 
wise, slowed the momentum in Soviet-Japanese trade. Japan imposed 
sanctions by not allowing the Japan Export-Import Bank to issue new 
credits and prohibiting the sale of high technology to the Soviet Union, 
thus ending negotiations over joint development of Siberian projects that 
had depended on credits from the Bank. The loss to Japanese business was 
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high.!? Exploration of oil and natural gas reserves under the Sakhalin 
shelf continued despite the sanctions, although hampered because most of 
the prospecting equipment was imported from the United States. The 
sanctions did not inhibit Japanese exports to the Soviet Union, primarily 
steel pipes, equipment, and machinery, increasing 12.9% in 1980, 17.3% 
in 1981, and 19.7% in 1982.13 

Soviet capital investment in the Soviet Far East has recently increased 
production growth rates. Japanese involvement has also experienced a 
sharp rise. The major factor is the completion of sections of the Baikal- 
Amur Mainline (BAM), which is expected to have as significant an impact 
on the region’s development as completion of the Trans-Siberian Railroad 
in 1916 had on restructuring the direction of economic development at 
that time. The completion of BAM led to the Japanese Foreign Ministry 
lifting the ban on trade in mid-1984. The Soviet development strategy for 
BAM has included opening up the northeast region with new economic 
bases established along the BAM zone, leading to the exploitation of natu- 
ral resources and generating foreign interest in the region. Because of 
BAM, previously inaccessible mineral deposits became commercially ex- 
ploitable which, coupled with improved extraction technology, made the 
region’s petroleum potential more promising. Development of the BAM 
zone involves experimental policies and less rigidity and inertia than the 
old system in the hope of facilitating foreign interest. !4 

Soviet-Japanese trade expanded after the Japanese Foreign Ministry 
lifted the ban on official-level trade, but a deficit quickly emerged as Soviet . 
imports rose driven by the Soviet Far East’s demand for Japanese prod- 
ucts. In 1985 Soviet imports of steel, machinery, chemicals, and electronic 
products from Japan increased 10% after three years of reduced buying, 
rapidly outpacing Soviet exports of manufactured products. The low qual- 
ity of Soviet manufactures hinders the search for Japanese markets and 
limits their impact on the trade deficit, forcing the Soviet Union to rely on 
energy exports as it does for half of its exports to the West. As a conse- 
quence, by early 1985 the Japanese had renewed their interest in develop- 
ing Siberian resources and the reactivation of joint development of the 
Sakhalin natural gas fields as a major means to reduce the bilateral trade 
imbalance and thereby sustain their export market.!5 The form this takes 
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is compensation trade, where Japan supplies machinery and equipment to 
Siberian projects under low-interest and long-term deferred payments, 
with credits supplied by the Export-Import Bank under the condition that 
Japan have access to the exploited resource on a long-term basis. This 
kind of project trade assures Japan of both export markets and energy 
imports. 

From the Soviet point of view, the drawback of Japan’s participation in 
the development of the Soviet Far East is the emphasis on natural resource 
exploitation to the exclusion of other infrastructural investments. How- 
ever, this is expected to continue in light of long-term plans (to the year 
2000) promoting the establishment of regional export bases to ship raw 
materials and semiprocessed products. These plans are geared to improv- 
ing trade and investment ties with Asian-Pacific countries. At present, 
80% of total Soviet exports to the Asia-Pacific region does not originate in 
the Soviet Far East, but the region’s share is expected to expand.!® 

Politically, Japanese opinion is as divided on the question of investment 
in the Soviet Far East as it is on other foreign policy issues. The optimistic 
Japanese viewpoint is well stated by a member of the Japan Association for 
Trade with the Soviet Union and Socialist Countries of Europe, who be- 
lieves that Japan holds the key to the Soviet domestic economy’s structural 
problems that cannot be solved by the Soviets themselves, and that this in 
turn will moderate Soviet behavior toward Japan: 


Top Soviet government leaders have shown a consistent intent to enlarge trade 
with Japan and realize various cooperative projects between the two countries 
so that the Soviet Union can utilize the great capability of Japanese industry to 
the full extent. Such expansion is regarded as a matter of necessity for the suc- 
cessful development of Siberia as well as the modernization of the Soviet econ- 
omy as a whole and has underlain every facet of Soviet economic policies vis-a- 
vis Japan. !7 


The negative Japanese viewpoint disparages opportunities in eastern Sibe- 
ria and holds up China as an alternative: 


. . . although the Soviet Union has natural resources, it was less attractive at 
the time than many other trading partners Japan could choose at its own discre- 
tion. The Soviet Union simply repeated the advantages for Japan of geographi- 
cal proximity and economic complementarity, year in and year out. It does not 
have enough capital, labor, and infrastructure to develop Eastern Siberia and 
the far eastern part of the Soviet Union by itself, but inhibits joint ventures and 
will not release information. Compared with opportunities available in China, 
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economic exchanges with an inflexible Soviet Union are not attractive to the 
skeptical Japanese businessmen. !8 


The negative view tends to focus on the political issues that separate the 
two countries—the Northern Territories issue and Japanese defense pol- 
icy—-and views the Soviet need for Japanese technology and investment as 
a lever to improve bilateral diplomatic relations and gain Soviet recogni- 
tion of Japan as an independent and significant actor in the region. This it 
considers necessary before the Soviet Union could be allowed membership 
in the Asia-Pacific community, which development of the Soviet Far East 
would further. The more positive view argues for separation of politics 
from economics. l 

The negative view holds up China as an alternative source of resources 
and trade, arguing that whatever develops bilaterally in Soviet-Japanese 
relations should not be threatening to China strategically or economically. 
Although the negative view appears to be “realist” in its assessment of the 
regional balance of power, its offering of China as an alternative is not 
realistic. The United States also has reacted negatively to Japanese devel- 
opment of the Sakhalin gas project, hoping to eventually export gas and oil 
from Alaska to Japan to reduce its own trade deficit with Japan. The neg- 
ative view argues that the complementarity of Soviet-Japanese economic 
relations providing impetus toward increased interaction must be weighed 
against negative reactions by both China and the United States for both 
political and economic reasons. The Chinese believe that their earlier op- 
position to increasing interdependence between Japan and the Soviet 
Union through Siberian development was án impediment to further mo- 
mentum, and Japan’s scaling down of its involvement in the Tyumen field 
was due to Chinese opposition, although publicly it was explained by eco- 
nomic reasons. In addition to political obstacles, logistical obstacles block 
accessibility as the limited and seasonal nature of the Soviet Far East’s 
transport system remains an impediment to increased Soviet-Japanese 
trade. 


The Chinese Northeast as a 

“Continental Bridge” 
The Chinese expectation of expanded Sino-Soviet trade, their assumption 
that it is they who block Soviet-Japanese trade, and the Sino-Japanese bi- 
‘lateral trade deficit led China to a search for alternatives. The summer 
and fall of 1985 saw a debate over technology transfer and the desirable 
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pace of development. The softening of prices in the world oil market and a 
decision to reduce petroleum exports would reduce the foreign exchange 
earnings necessary for technology imports, leading to a slower pace of de- 
velopment. A viable alternative that emerged at this time was to rely on 
cheaper foreign technology from the Soviet Union which, although not as 
advanced as that available from Japan or the United States, required no 
hard currency.!9 

The difficulties embedded in China’s bilateral trade relations in North- 
east Asia had by 1985 engendered a search for solutions that were compre- 
hensive in nature. By fall this strategy became more public, and the plan 
that slowly emerged and took shape projected an international division of 
labor between northeast China, the Mongolian People’s Republic, the So- 
viet Far East, Japan, and the Korean peninsula, with the Chinese north- 
east at its hub.2° The plan addressed the development needs of 
Heilongjiang for technology, investment and trade and Liaoning’s need for 
markets. The Japanese reacted with both skepticism and enthusiasm when 
the plan was proposed in September 1985 at a meeting of the Sino- 
Japanese Economic Technology Exchange Conference by the National Re- 
search Center for Science and Technology for Development under the 
State Science and Technology Commission (SSTC), with representatives 
from Liaoning and Heilongjiang also present. Titled “Strategic Trends of 
the Northeast’s Economic Development Problems,” it placed the North- 
east’s development in the context of Chinese-Japanese-Soviet relations and 
an open trade network. The opening up of the port of Dalian—allowing it 
to manage imports and exports independently—had presented an addi- 
tional route for connecting the resource rich Soviet Far East with Japan, 
and this consequently provided a means for involving Japan in developing 
the natural resources of both the Soviet Far East and Heilongjiang.?! 

The Chinese report indicated an awareness of economic opportunities 
for China due to recent Soviet emphasis on developing the Soviet Far East 
following the completion of BAM. China would supply the “Northeast 
continental bridge,” a continuous land route that would give the Soviet 
Union a warm water port and access to the Asia-Pacific market through 
Dalian, and also provide Japan with a land route and access to Europe. 
This represented a shift in China’s position, as it was Chinese objections to 
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Japanese assistance in BAM’s construction, prior to the Sino-Soviet rap- 
prochement, that led to Japan reducing its involvement in the project. 
Further motivations included a disenchantment with Sino-Japanese trade 
relations—China’s export of crude petroleum for Japanese technology im- 
ports—because it was felt China’s petroleum resources were insufficient to 
supply Japan’s needs to the extent of reducing the trade deficit, and the 
Northeast was becoming too technologically dependent on Japan. An al- 
ternative source of investment and technology was necessary as a counter- 
weight. The logic that emerged, of balancing Soviet and Japanese 
involvement in the Northeast, resembled the thinking that engendered the 
Chinese version of the original open door policy in Manchuria in the early 
twentieth century. 

The implementation of this alternative required redefining the nature of 
diplomatic relations in Northeast Asia. To this end, Hu Yaobang, in dis- 
cussions with a Japanese delegation in January 1986 brought up the Sino- 
Japanese trade imbalance as well as Sino-Soviet relations, Soviet-Japanese 
relations, and the Korean peninsula, indicating Chinese support for the 
improvement of Soviet-Japanese relations as a means to promote North- 
east Asia’s peace and stability.22 Also in 1986, the idea of Chinese-Soviet- 
Japanese trade and investment was further articulated by a researcher 
from the University of International Business and Economics under the 
Ministry of Foreign Economic Relations and Trade (MOFERT): 


. . a triangular compensation-and-barter trade relationship under which 
Heilongjiang will obtain machinery, capital and technology from Japan to up- 
grade its textiles, food-processing and other light-industrial factories. Heilong- 
jiang can then sell the finished consumer products to the Soviet Far East in 
exchange for timber, petroleum and other resources. The province can then use 
some of the Soviet products to pay Japan. Alternatively . . . Heilongjiang can be 
a major processing center, importing raw materials from the Soviet Union and 
exporting the finished products to Japan.?3 


This proposal is not that startling for it involves commodities that have 
been traded in the region historically through border and coastal trade. 
The notion of trilateralization is innovative, however, for it assumes that 
the Chinese northeast can interject itself as an intermediary into Soviet- 
Japanese trade, especially petroleum trade, and gain the willing compli- 
ance of both trading partners by utilizing the comparative advantage of 
each economy. 


22. “Hu Yaobang Speaks on Sino-Japanese Relations,” China Daily, January 31, 1986, 
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The proposal for a China-Soviet-Japan regional trade network makes 
assumptions regarding the trading needs of the Soviet Union and Japan 
that its proponents believe northeast China can fulfill. That requires some 
evaluation for it is not immediately apparent that a trilateral arrangement 
would be acceptable to the other nations involved as a substitute for bilat- 
eral relations in the area. Beyond the question of economic feasibility, 
there is a strong interest in lessening tensions in Northeast Asia and devel- 
oping a peaceful environment conducive to Chinese industrialization. The 
northeast industrial base continues to remain strategically vulnerable, al- 
beit not to the extent it was during the Korean War and the hostile Sino- 
Soviet relationship in the 1960s and 1970s. The Soviet overtures to China 
and the Japanese initiative with the Soviet Union in the latter half of 1984 
were, in a similar fashion, attempts to normalize political relationships in 
the area which had been strained since the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
in 1979. 

This SSTC proposal differs from earlier balance of power politics in 
Manchuria because it suggests an alternative to historical patterns of play- 
ing off bilateral relations against each other in the region and may change 
the parameters of relations in Northeast Asia. China and the Soviet Union 
compete for Japanese trade and investment. Japan has historically viewed 
improved relations with China as an alternative to improved relations with 
the Soviet Union, trying to “balance” them, especially during the Sino- 
Soviet conflict. Several years ago, Allen Whiting suggested that East Sibe- 
rian development might be the means to transform the “traditional trian- 
gle of confrontation” into one of cooperation, and that Japan would 
welcome this as an alternative to its pursuit of balanced diplomacy with 
China and the Soviet Union.2+ Others have suggested that it would not, 
that the Sino-Soviet conflict advantaged Japan, allowing it the best bar- 
gaining position vis-a-vis the others.?° 

From the Chinese perspective, trilateralization has never been an option 
until now because the Chinese state lacked the capacity to participate as an 
equal and to manage foreign participation in its economy to China’s ad- 
vantage. The state capacity China now has attained makes less problem- 
atic the possibility of political disintegration due to loosening central 
control over regional trade as the northeast develops strong external ties. 
This enhanced capacity lies behind the Chinese initiative, indicating its 
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intention to play an expanded role as a regional power by creating struc- 
tures of cooperation and regional economic interdependence. 

Among the reforms China has experimented with, it was agricultural 
reform that made the initial significant impact on trade possibilities for the 
northeast, generating a surplus that permitted the export of foodstuffs. 
This complements the needs of the Soviet Far East where the recently 
completed sections of the BAM zone must import two-thirds of their food. 
The region traditionally has relied on northeastern China for this. The 
industrial reforms created demand for technology imports, which in turn 
led to the need for trade reform. Although China’s open door policy be- 
gan'in 1979, reform of the foreign trade system and a radical break with 
past trading practices did not occur until September 1984 when the State 
Council issued guidelines intended to remove much of the bureaucratic 
interference in foreign trade and expand the authority of local govern- 
ments to conduct it. The guidelines were to establish closer industry-trade, 
technology-trade, and export-import linkages, and local committees were 
given responsibility for foreign economic relations and trade and the au- 
thority to supervise local trading firms.?6 

The economic reforms in China’s northeast generated rapidly expanding 
energy demand and, in turn, shortages in the region that led to an image of 
Japan as part of the problem and the Soviet Union as part of the solution. 
The effects of the liberalization were felt almost immediately in 1985, espe- 
cially in China’s coastal region and border areas. The value of total ex- 
ports increased from $24.416 billion in 1984 to $25.916 billion in 1985, 
only a 1.2% increase, while imports increased to $40.240 billion, a 46.8% 
increase over 1984. Imports in 1985 from major trading partners showed 
the large increases: Japan 63.7% over 1984, Hong Kong and Macao 
63.8%, the U.S. 28.2%, the EEC 73.8%, and the socialist bloc including 
the Soviet Union 33.5%. Chinese exports showed only a slight increase, in 
the case of Japan 13.2%, while most of the other capitalist trading part- 
ners showed decreases. By contrast, the bloc countries showed increased 
purchases from China commensurate with its expanded imports: the 
USSR 52.4%, Poland 84.8%, Hungary 87.5% and Czechoslovakia 66.9%, 
indicating the existence of markets for Chinese exports that do not exist in 
the advanced industrialized countries. Sino-Soviet trade remains balanced 
because of the use of agreements that fix trade volumes and the reliance on 
barter trade. China’s foreign currency reserves, after peaking at $16.995 
billion in July 1984, declined to $10.348 billion in March 1986, primarily 


26. Satoshi Imai, “Reform of China’s Foreign Trade System,” China Newsletter, no. 62 
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due to this decentralization of authority over foreign economic relations 
with Western industrialized countries. 

In a report issued by the Institute of World Economics and Politics in 
late 1985 assessing China’s export potential, prospects with the Western 
industrialized countries did not look promising given the slow growth of 
their economies and rising protectionism. The World Economic Herald in 
August 1985 not only brought up the lack of opportunity in the world 
capitalist economy but also suggested adjusting market strategies toward 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe to assure China of stable foreign 
markets. The Institute of Contemporary International Relations also 
found socialist economies more promising while it viewed capitalist econo- 
mies as stagnant.?7 

It was clear by 1985 that China’s open door policy was omnidirectional 
as Chinese disillusionment with the world capitalist economy grew, creat- 
ing space for advocates of increased trade with the Soviet Union. Li Yi- 
ning, a professor at Peking University who acts as the chief spokesman for 
a school of economists in China that advocates increased market reforms, 
articulated the need for omnidirectionality: “Let’s separate politics from 
economics. As long as business is conducted on a fair and independent 
basis, we should open our doors to all countries.”?® As a means to control 
imports from the Western industrialized countries (imports from the so- 
cialist bloc are already controlled), MOFERT in 1986 expanded the list of 
items subject to control and licensing to forty-five from the eleven on the 
1984 list. 


The Open Door Policy in the Northeast 

The three provinces of the northeast—Heilongijiang, Jilin, and Liaoning— 
all responded to the opportunities presented by the liberalization and de- 
centralization of authority over foreign economic relations in 1984. The 
benefits accruing to the region had been anticipated since the late 1970s by 
economists of the northeast, and this article’s subtheme is that the region 
did not merely respond to the center’s initiatives for the open door, but 
was in fact a major lobbying force for improved Sino-Soviet trade rela- 
tions. Since 1981 several publications from Heilongjiang indicate Chinese 
awareness as early as 1977 of Siberian and Soviet Far Eastern development 
and the implications for the region’s own economic development. 

Harbin contains several research institutes whose primary focus is the 
Soviet Union and especially the Soviet Far East. Heilongjiang People’s 
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Publishers drew upon them to publish in 1977 a translation of a Soviet 
work, Problems of the Soviet Far East Economy. The Science and Technol- 
ogy Information Research Institute has published Soviet Science and Tech- 
nology since 1979, providing information on the state of Soviet technology 
and the implied possibilities of technology imports. The Heilongjiang So- 
cial Science Academy’s Institute of Siberia and the Far East in December 
1982 finished The Economic Conditions of Soviet Siberia and Far East, and 
published it in October 1983. In May 1985 it published An Outline of the 
Soviet Far East Region. The Heilongjiang Research Center for Soviet 
Union and Far East Problems publishes Foreign Trends, which focuses on 
East Asian relations. The most notable characteristic of these publications 
has been the absence of hostile rhetoric toward the Soviet Union. Focus- 
ing entirely on questions of economic development and trade, the obstacles 
to normalization of Sino-Soviet relations were never mentioned as they 
always are in national publications. 

Economic Conditions assessed Siberia and the Far East’s petroleum, gas, 
and coal industries; considered Soviet-Japanese joint development of Sibe- 
ria and coastal trade; and assessed the economic situation and potential for 
the Sino-Soviet border regions. Outline of the Soviet Far East, also assess- 
ing the resources and industries of the region and the potential for trade, 
was pessimistic on the possibility of large-scale petroleum exports from 
Siberia and the Far East due to the especially difficult conditions of devel- 
oping the oil fields in the region and to rising Soviet domestic demand. It 
concluded that if the Soviet Union did develop the eastern oil fields and 
limited domestic consumption, it would probably increase its petroleum 
exports to Western countries to earn hard currency. The amount of natu- 
ral gas export, on the other hand, would expand greatly. Development of 
border and coastal trade was optimistically assessed as raising the resource 
utilization rate for the countries engaged in trade, promoting development 
of production, and meeting the daily consumption needs of people living in 
the Sino-Soviet border area. Of the organizations focusing on Siberia and 
the Far East, the Siberia Research Institute in the Heilongjiang Academy 
of Social Sciences is probably the largest, with approximately thirty re- 
searchers who have been studying Siberia’s economy, foreign trade, and 
foreign relations for more than twenty years. The Institute is very optimis- 
tic on the Soviet Far East’s export potential of energy, steel, petrochemi- 
cals, machinery, and forest products. On the import side, except for 
machinery supplied by Japan, its needs for light industrial goods, agricul- 
tural products, and labor were expected to expand with the economy.?? 


29. Xu Jingxue, “Xiboliya de kaifa yu zhongguo de xiboliya yanjiu” [Siberian development 
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The northeastern region has clearly benefited from the open door policy, 
especially Heilongjiang in Sino-Soviet trade. The province’s exports in 
1985 were $412.69 million, a 21.5% increase over 1984; imports were 
$93.27 million, an 88.7% increase over the previous year. Of total export 
volume in 1985, the Soviet Union’s share was 36.4%, Japan 16%, Hong 
Kong 19%, Southeast Asia 8.8%, and North Korea 6.7%. Crude and 
refined oil represented 61% of exports followed by agricultural products at 
27%. Border trade between Heilongjiang and the Soviet Far East, which 
is calculated separately and does not fall within the state sector or 
MOFERT’s jurisdiction, resembles the province’s overall trade composi- 
tion except for petroleum. In 1985 exports—food products and consumer 
goods—to the Soviet Far East were $13.3 million, 16.6% more than 1984, 
and imports were $6.79 million, 16% over 1984. 

Jilin’s exports in 1985 were valued at $427 million, an increase of 71% 
over 1984. They consisted of 81.2% agricultural products, 12.4% light 
industrial goods, 6.4% heavy industry products, and found markets pri- 
marily in Japan, the U.S., the Soviet Union, Hong Kong, and Southeast 
Asia. Import volume was $123 million, increasing 33.3% over 1984, and 
included steel, chemical fertilizer, vehicles, and televisions. 

Liaoning’s exports in 1985, valued at $5.01 billion, constituted 20% of 
total Chinese exports and were distributed as follows: Japan 55.33%; U.S. 
11.95%; Singapore 7.97%; Hong Kong & Macao 6.77%; EEC 3.23%. 
Primary exports were steel wire, machinery, petroleum products, and light 
industrial goods. Liaoning’s imports in 1985, valued at $340 million, were 
up 280% over 1984. Within Liaoning, two cities are given autonomy in 
managing their own foreign economic relations, Shenyang and Dalian. 
Shenyang’s export volume in 1985 reached $69.52 million, more than half 
of which went to Japan and Hong Kong, while the U.S. and the USSR 
were the other two major trading partners. The total volume of imports in 
1985 reached $111.88 million. Dalian, an open coastal city in 1985, ex- 
ported $420 million worth of goods ($78.6 million handled by Dalian it- 
self), of which petroleum products made up $290 million worth. Imports 
were $5.272 million.*° 

Although trade expanded rapidly in the region, the rate of increase for 
imports was greater than exports, especially from Japan, indicating that 
the region experiences the same difficulties in trade as the Chinese econ- 
omy as a whole. The benefits from increased Soviet trade had just begun 
to emerge in 1985, indicating a potential for export markets that would 
need to be further developed. 


30. Trade statistics are from MOFERT, Almanac of China’s Foreign Economic Relations 
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Conclusion 

The economic reforms in China’s northeast are intimately connected with 
the region’s trade relations, and they appear to be gathering added support 
due to the benefits of that trade. The mobilization of domestic support for 
liberalized trade in the region and trilateralization appears to include not 
only the region itself but also MOFERT and the State Science and Tech- 
nology Commission. Trilateralization of trade is an effective domestic 
political strategy since it does not pose increased Soviet trade as an alterna- 
tive to trade with Western industrialized economies and Japan, but rather 
as complementary to it, thereby maintaining the domestic consensus for 
the open door policy. Opening China’s inner Asian border to increased 
trade prevents the benefits of the open door from accruing only to the 
coastal areas. 

Trilateralization may also be'a solution to China’s trade deficit with Ja- 
pan. Bilateral trade complementarity, although appearing to be an objec- 
tive condition, has been ideologically constituted in the case of Sino- 
Japanese trade. Bilateral trade between the Soviet Union and Japan, for 
similar ideological reasons, has been deemphasized. The political impedi- 
ments to Sino-Soviet and Soviet-Japanese trade have led to China’s depen- 
dence on Japan. Trilateralization as a political strategy is an effort to 
decrease that dependence, although it is more a move toward interdepen- 
dence than independence. The previous barriers to a more open trading 
system have undergone transformation. The Sino-Soviet conflict, which 
led to China’s objections to Japanese involvement in Siberian resource de- 
velopment, has eased considerably, while the offer of Chinese resources as 
an alternative appears today to be a less viable strategy than it did in the 
early 1970s. The Sino-Soviet rapprochement as well as signs of a thaw in 
Soviet-Japanese relations have redefined the possibilities in Northeast 
Asian trade. 

The ramifications of trilateralization affect other nations in the region. 
The impact of the economic reforms in the Chinese northeast on the Ko- 
rean situation has two dimensions. The first is that they stand as a model 
to be emulated. North Korea’s announcement that it would attempt eco- 
nomic reforms and an open door policy, investing more in the domestic . 
economy and less in the military, was in part motivated by the Chinese 
experience with economic and trade liberalization.7! North Korea’s alter- 
native would have been to allow increased trade and investment to expand 
in the region while its own economy stagnated. Neither China nor the 
Soviet Union appears willing to let that happen, as an isolated North Ko- 
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rea and a tense Korean peninsula would continue to threaten economic 
modernization plans in Manchuria and the Soviet Far East. Second, eco- 
nomic reforms in the Chinese northeast hold promise for South Korea. 
President Roh Tae Woo has pledged to expand Sino-South Korean trade 
as a means of developing South Korea’s Yellow Sea coast; he intends to 
develop the region as a China-oriented trading center. In 1987 imports of 
mainly raw materials from China equalled $1.2 billion.3”? Approximately 1 
million tons of Chinese petroleum also found its way to South Korea from 
the Chinese northeast. 

This Chinese attempt at developing a trade strategy for Northeast Asia 
indicates that China has taken an initiative that predates Gorbachev’s 1986 
Viadivostok speech, and appears to have encouraged a Soviet response. 
Although most analyses of the Vladivostok speech assume it to be a Soviet 
initiative to which other countries in the region must respond,*? this article 
would suggest that the Chinese encouraged that segment of the Vladivos- 
tok speech devoted to China and Japan, and that the speech was in fact a 
Soviet response to a Chinese initiative. 

In all of the Chinese literature on a Northeast Asian regional trade sys- 
tem, there is no mention of the United States despite the fact the U.S. 
remains a major trading partner of some of the countries involved. For 
this reason alone, the U.S. response to this Chinese initiative aimed at cre- 
ating a regional trade network could be expected to be negative. Addi- 
tional U.S. reservations could emerge because increasing economic 
interdependence in Northeast Asia would undermine the polarization of 
socialist and nonsocialist states in the region. On the other hand, in- 
creased economic interdependence and dealignment could contribute to a 
lessening of tension in the region and facilitate joint resolution of conflicts 
such as the Korean problem. Japan’s response appears to depend on what 
role in the region it intends to assume, and how independent from U.S. 
influence this will be. While it is unclear what the American and Japanese 
response will be, the economic reforms in China’s northeast, as well as the 
Soviet emphasis on development of the Soviet Far East, have presented 
opportunities to other countries in the region for rethinking past relation- 
ships. 
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NORTH KOREA’S CLOSED ECONOMY 
The Hidden Opening 


Hy-Sang Lee 








On August 8, 1986, the North Korea International 
Joint Venture General Company was founded. The primary goal of this 
article will be to characterize the nature of this corporate entity, which was 
established as a joint stock company by the North Korean government and 
the General Association of Korean Residents (Choch’ongnyon), an organi- 
zation of pro-Pyongyang Koreans in Japan. Although the General Com- 
pany was established under North Korea’s Joint Venture Law of 1984, it is 
not one of the production-purpose joint ventures organized under that law. 
Rather, it is an organization that Westerners would compare to a holding 
company, the purpose of which is to acquire other companies for produc- 
tion purposes—in the General Company’s case, other production-purpose 
joint ventures. As such, the General Company is a government agency 
that Pyongyang has devised to help open its economy to the outside world. 
The Joint Venture Law was designed for this same purpose but, by itself, 
had proved ineffectual. 

It is uncommon for a government agency, especially in a communist 
regime, to take on corporate characteristics. However, the General Com- 
pany is ingeniously designed to pull in capital and technology from Japan 
by exploiting ties with Choch’ongnyon Koreans, while keeping the North 
Korean economy essentially closed to the capitalist world. The General 
Company can thus be seen as a hidden opening in the closed economy of 
North Korea. This opening is not large enough to have significant impact 
on the sluggish economy, but considering North Korea’s ideology of 
chuch’e or self-reliance, the ingenuity with which the opening has been 
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made indicates that Pyongyang is keenly aware of its need to procure 
Western capital and technology. The opening has the additional signifi- 
cance of carrying a policy implication for South Korea, which will be dis- 
cussed in the final section of this article. 

The General Company is not an isolated case of truncated reform in 
North Korea, reform that is so restricted in scope as to preclude large 
beneficial effects. Truncated reform has been applied to the central plan- 
ning system and to the centrally directed enterprise-management system, 
in fact, a whole pattern of half hearted reforms has been observable in 
recent years in North Korea. A brief description of such reforms will con- 
stitute a secondary purpose of the article. 


Characteristics of the North 
Korean Economy 
To be able to identify and evaluate any movement for reform in North 
Korea, it is useful to begin with a brief description of its economic system 
and the state of its economy prior to the first moves toward reform in 
1984. North Korea claims a special feature for itself in the form of the 
ideology of chuch’e, but at the systemic level it holds to socialism of the 
traditional Soviet model, which demonstrated its strength until the early 
1960s. Immediately upon the conclusion of the Korean War in 1953, 
Pyongyang launched an industrialization drive stressing iron and steel, 
machine tools, shipbuilding, mining, electric power, chemicals, and build- 
ing materials in that order. In 1956, the three-year plan (1954-56) was 
declared overfulfilled. Heavy industry had received some 80% of funds for 
industrial development,! and detailed figures were released to show major 
gains in metallurgy, machine tools, electric power, chemicals, and mining. 
By the end of the plan period, 63.5% and 5.3% of cultivated land were 
collectivized into cooperative farms and state farms, respectively; by 1959 
the agricultural collectivization was complete, except for tiny private plots 
of no more than 0.04 acres (50 pyong) each. According to official statis- 
tics, the Soviet model in North Korea increased gross industrial produc- 
tion during the 1954-56 plan at an average annual rate of 41.8%, and this 
output jumped again at an average annual growth rate of 36.6% during 
the following five-year plan (1957-1961). Admittedly, these high growth 
rates contained identifiable exaggerations including statistical illusions of 
various sorts, easy-to-achieve rehabilitation activities during 1953-56, ex- 
aggerated production reports under the Ch’ollima (Flying Horse) Cam- 
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paign beginning in late 1958, and an inflow of substantial economic aid up 
to the early 1960s.2 

Notwithstanding, it must be granted that the Soviet-type economy ex- 
perienced uncommonly rapid growth in North Korea up to the early 
1960s. Once a certain stage of economic development and complexity was 
reached, however, the Stalinist model began to exhibit systemic limitations 
in North Korea, as it did in Hungary and a number of other socialist coun- 
tries. China began basic reforms in the late 1970s after the mobilization of 
capital and labor inputs had had to rise continually and rapidly simply to 
maintain a per capita GNP growth rate of 2 to 3% per year.* In the Soviet 
Union, systemic flaws pulled average annual growth rates of GNP down to 
a little less than 6% in the 1950s, to over 4% between 1960 and 1975, and 
then to only 2% between 1975 and 1985; as a result, even the Soviet econ- 
omy was brought under a reform movement by 1985. 

North Korea started in the 1960s to publish economic performance data 
only for industries and commodities that showed favorable growth. Such 
statistics declined in number until 1965, and then there was a complete 
blackout on production data from 1966 to 1969.4 Output statistics avail- 
able since then have been confined largely to relative index numbers with- 
out base-year quantities. Nevertheless, various external estimates point to 
a long-term retardation in economic growth in North Korea. Estimates of 
its total production have been made in both South Korea and the United 
States, but such figures differ widely due to unequal credence given to offi- 
cial numbers and the use.of divergent techniques. In general, American 
estimates tend to be higher than the estimates made by South Koreans. 
For example, the GNP level for 1976 was estimated by the U.S. Central 
Intelligence Agency at $10 billion, whereas the Korean Development In- 
stitute gives a figure of $5.6 billion. But all estimates show trends of 
growth retardation in the country.> 

We will use here the estimates made by the CIA, partly because they are 
readily available, but also because the CIA’s past estimates of Soviet GNP, 
including the figures cited above, have proved to be quite credible in light 
of glasnost revelations. These estimates of the average annual GNP 
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growth rate for North Korea are 9.8% for the years 1961-65, 5.5% for 
1966-70, 10.4% for 1971-75, 4.1% for 1976-80, and 4.3% for 1981-84.’ 
Except for the 1971-75 period, the growth rate established a low-level 
downward trend as early as the mid-1960s. The exceptional period of 
1971-75 has in retrospect been linked to a burst of Western technology 
imports that was unsustainable, and which led to defaults beginning in 
1976. 

A 4% growth would not be too disappointing, even for the less-devel- 
oped North Korean economy with a relatively small base, if it would have 
come from productivity increases based on intensive development. In real- 
ity, however, the growth was of an extreme extensive type. During 
1981-84 when annual growth rates averaged 4.3%, North Korea exper- 
ienced an average 3% growth in the labor force.® Subtracting a 3% exten- 
sive growth caused by the increase in labor input, from a 4.3% GNP 
growth leaves only a 1.3% growth to be accounted for by other factors. 
The latter consist of new capital formation—another extensive growth fac- 
tor—and the so-called productivity residual in the form of organizational 
and technical changes. North Korea is estimated to have allocated ap- 
proximately 30% of its GNP to capital formation since the 1960s.? Even 
if the incremental capital/output ratio—the value of increased capital 
stock over the value of the resultant increase in output—in North Korea 
was as unfavorably high as 10 due to much waste of capital, the GNP 
growth caused by capital formation alone would have been 3% per year. 
We have noted, however, that there was only a 1.3% annual rate of GNP 
growth left to be accounted for by capital accumulation and increases in 
input productivity. Therefore, it can be surmised that for a number of 
years up to 1984, productivity growth in North Korea was actually less 
than zero (— 1.7% per year). 

The year 1984 was scheduled to be the final year of the second seven- 
year plan (1978-84). A persistent declining factory productivity must 
have resulted in many disappointments as production figures projected for 
the plan target-year became available, industry by industry, to the top 
leaders in Pyongyang. But it took them two additional years to sort out 
the sobering achievements of the plan and launch the follow-up seven-year 
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plan (1987-93). By no coincidence, the year 1984 commenced a series of 
policy changes apparently designed to bring about systemic reforms. 


Reported Reforms in Centralized 
Features of the Economy 

The first sign of economic system reform came early in 1984 in a Supreme 
People’s Assembly resolution concerning foreign economic policy. This 
move, resulting in foreign joint ventures, will be discussed below. Then in 
August, Kim Jong II, the heir-designate son of President Kim II Sung, 
unveiled a program that appeared aimed at reforming the central planning 
system itself. It called for small, self-initiating groups of workers to pro- 
duce basic necessity goods and sell them directly to consumers at unregu- 
lated prices in government-provided market places. The program, which 
seemed to encourage the emergence of free markets, was made public on 
August 3, 1984, when Kim Jong Il inspected an exhibition of such con- 
sumer goods as clothes, footwear, kitchen utensils and other household 
goods, and school supplies. Apparently some of those goods had been 
made by what were called home work teams. At the exhibition site, Kim 
Jong Il proposed to increase the number of such teams and to establish 
direct sales stores in every district of Pyongyang to sell their products. 

Then in his 1985 New Year’s address, Kim I] Sung stated that North 
Korea would “set up a large number of daily necessities workshops and 
work teams in factories and enterprises, and also widely organize home 
work teams and sideline work teams in towns, workers’ districts and coop- 
erative farms so as to increase the output of daily necessities including 
miscellaneous goods and foodstuffs.”!9 Thus, a free market experiment 
was launched involving a network of market places and a large number of 
small groups of workers. By 1986, the number of such markets reached 
some 200, one in each district of big cities and each county of the prov- 
inces. The market places, according to a report, feature eateries and soft 
drink shops as well as stalls for goods. For a fee, anyone is able to use a 
space in the market to set up a booth and sell goods. Apparently indicat- 
ing a strong response to such private sales opportunities, the number of 
workshops and work teams producing daily necessities reportedly in- 
creased by 14,400 in 1985 alone.!! 

Judging by available information, the free market program exhibits as- 
pects which render it very restricted in scope. First, the offices managing 
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the market places reportedly buy up any unsold goods, the existence of 
which would tend to indicate that prices are not free to find market-clear- 
ing levels. Besides, at what prices would the market offices buy up surplus 
goods other than at levels officially considered proper? More important 
than the price issue is the problem of where the tens of thousands of pro- 
duction work teams obtain their raw materials. In Hungary the reform 
movement—the New Economic Mechanism—has formally provided for a 
private sector in residential construction, small-scale manufacturing, and 
services. Even so, the bureaucracy has treated the private-sector coopera- 
tives less favorably than state enterprises in the allocation of supplies and 
credits.!2 In North Korea there have been no reports of responsibility be- 
ing assigned to the Ministry of Materials Supply to allocate production 
inputs to the work teams and workshops. In fact, media reports indicate 
that production is carried out by means of “tapping and using by-products, 
waste materials, and other inner reserves.”!3 It is true that centrally 
planned economies generate large amounts of waste materials and byprod- 
ucts, and the free market program could have been designed only to enlist 
the free market spirit for the purpose of utilizing waste materials; if so, the 
experiment would be limited in scope. Also, should workers be tempted to 
generate additional waste in an attempt to expand their self-initiated pro- 
duction, the free market spirit would eventually be called to task, thereby 
‘discrediting the experiment. 

Third, the free market program could merely be an attempt to squeeze 
some consumer goods out of an industrial structure that is geared to heavy 
industry, reflecting a continuing unwillingness to reallocate investment re- 
sources from heavy to light industry. The regime has long thought that 
consumer goods can be produced “by using local raw and other materials 
and by mobilizing the untapped manpower resources.”!4 The sideline 
work teams are apparently seen as a means of mobilizing the “untapped” 
manpower. 

Finally, there is one more indication that the free market program is 
little more than a superficial or half hearted attempt at reforming the So- 
viet-style system of central planning. Selig Harrison, in his December 
1987 account of his latest visit to North Korea, reported that “free mar- 
kets for farmers, once permitted weekly, can now operate only once a 
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month.”!5 Farmers’ markets, having existed for a long time, are to be 
distinguished from the free rnarkets for daily necessities, but tightening up 
on the old free markets does not augur well for the new ones. It is an 
authoritative reminder that North Korea is keeping deviations from its 
central planning system within carefully monitored limits. 

Besides the free market program, there have been reports of change in 
North Korea that suggest an attempt to reform the centralized decision- 
making feature of the Soviet-type economy. North Korea has used unique 
Korean words to designate the methods of managing its businesses and 
farms. Cooperative farms are said to be managed under the Ch’ongsanri 
method, state enterprises under the Taean method. The Korean words are 
names of the geographic locations of a cooperative farm and of an indus- 
trial plant, respectively, for which Kim Il Sung provided detailed instruc- 
tions on socialist management early in the 1960s. Though both titles are 
uniquely Korean, they essentially represent the Soviet method of manage- 
ment developed under Stalin. They entail highly centralized directives on 
all the key management variables, and both management methods are 
under the primacy of the production-unit party committee. In both meth- 
ods, work incentives are primarily ideological. 

Against this background, media reports indicated what appeared to be a 
systemic reform being initiated in 1985. According to these reports, North 
Korean enterprises were being permitted more independent decisions 
about labor, equipment, materials, and finds, and allowed to allot up to 
50% of their excess profits for the expansion of production, welfare bene- 
fits, and bonuses.!© In the absence of details, these reports, on close exami- 
nation, raise issues indicating that the purported reform is very limited in 
scope. First, more independent decisions do not mean fully independent 
decisions, of course. Though enterprise discretion is said to have increased 
with regard to labor, equipment, materials, and funds, there presumably 
still exist the same bureaucracies authorized to make assignments of work- 
ers to specific job sites, physical allocation of equipment and materials, and 
distribution of funds to enterprises. In Hungary where central allocation 
powers were abolished formally, enterprise managers were still found to 
keep looking to the party and government bureaucracies for guidance and 
intervention. They wanted to live up to the expectations of the bureaucra- 
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cies in order to maintain good relations with them.” In North Korea, 
where the allocation powers of bureaucracies are essentially intact, the pre- 
‘sumably increased discretion of enterprises regarding production inputs 
would amount to a very limited change, though a change in the right di- 
rection. , 

Second, even the limited increase in enterprise discretion applies only to 
production inputs and not to decisions regarding products, prices, and 
marketing. Yet decisions regarding these output-side variables are as im- 
portant for enterprise profitability and viability as those on rationalizing 
input use. As long as the goods produced, the points to which the goods 
are delivered, and the prices for outputs and inputs are specified in the 
central plan for the enterprises, greater independent decisions in input ar- 
eas will remain only a minor step in the direction of decentralization. 
Viewed in relation to Hungary—actually abolishing the directive powers 
of central planners and yet suffering all sorts of countervailing interven- 
‘tion—the decentralization steps taken in North Korea are little more than 
a token attempt at reform. 


A Hidden Opening in the 

Closed Economy 
The pattern of halfhearted reforms observable in the domestic areas has 
extended to the external, autarkic dimension of the Soviet-type economy of 
North Korea. It has resulted iri what amounts to a hidden opening in the 
closed economy. Once transplanted to North Korea, the autarkic charac- 
ter of the Soviet model was carried to an extreme under the rigid ideology 
of chuch’e, a Korean word that connotes a combination of nationalism and 
autarky. In 1984, the current dollar value of exports as a ratio of current 
dollar GNP in North Korea stood at only about 7%. For a small country 
with limited domestic markets and production bases, the 7% export ratio 
was extremely low. In the same year, Hungary exhibited an export/GNP 
ratio of 21% and South Korea, 32%.!8 The productivity benefits of econ- 
omies of scale and proven new technologies that become available with 
foreign trade had been kept to a minimum in North Korea. Productivity 
change actually became negative by the early 1980s, as noted earlier. Fi- 
nally in 1984, five years after China’s reforms but one year before the be- 
ginning of Soviet reform, North Korea decided to launch what appeared to 
be a fundamental change in its autarkic system. 
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Signs of such a change first appeared in January 1984 when the Supreme 
People’s Assembly passed the resolution, “On Further Strengthening 
South-South Cooperation and External Economic Work and Further De- 
veloping Foreign Trade.” Among the issues addressed in the resolution is 
a call for economic transactions “even with the capitalist countries with 
whom our country has not yet established diplomatic relations.”!9 Then, 
on September 8, 1984, the Joint Venture Law was promulgated, inviting 
` businesses from both socialist and capitalist countries to invest in North 
Korea jointly with North Korean enterprises. The promulgation of the 
26-article law was quickly followed by reports of an agreement with a 
French company on building and managing a hotel in Pyongyang, and of 
active North Korean inquiries about joint ventures in Europe. In March 
1985 Yun Gi Bok, vice-chairman of the Economic Policy Commission, 
announced that administrative details of the Joint Venture Law had been 
put into effect, including tax regulations more favorable to foreigners than 
those of China. 

For about a year after its introduction, Pyongyang seemed to mount 
concerted efforts to make the Joint Venture Law a success. In September 
1985 Kim Il Sung met with a Japanese businessman, Den Kawakatsu, who 
had been active in the promotion of trade between Japan and China prior 
to diplomatic normalization, and asked him to arrange Japanese invest- 
ments in North Korea. The People’s Daily in China reported that during 
the first 12 months of the law, Pyongyang had concluded 10 joint ventures 
and was negotiating on 30 others. Of the total, 26 were with Western 
interests and the rest with Communist countries. Of the 26 Western joint 
ventures, 18 came from Japan and the rest from France, West Germany, 
Hong Kong, Thailand, and India.2° 

By 1986, however, little information was available on the progress of the 
joint venture program. Rumors of the French hotel project being stalled 
due to a dispute on management rights began to circulate. Moreover, spo- 
radic reports on joint venture agreements seemed to involve only Japan- 
based Koreans. Among the Choch’ongnyon member investments, perhaps 
the most prominent was the Nakwon Department Store. Established by 
the Nakwon Trading Corporation of North Korea and Asahi Shosha, a 
Choch’ongnyon Korean company in Japan, it opened in February 1985 
with a main store in Pyongyang and 31 branch stores throughout North 
Korea, selling mostly Japanese goods to foreign residents and privileged 
North Koreans. In another case, the Changgwangsan Soft Drink Shop 
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opened in May 1985 in a 340-square meter space in the Changgwangsan 
Hotel to serve soft drinks, alcohol, and snacks. It was established between 
the Pyongyang City General Bureau of Service and Yi Jong Tae, vice- 
chairman of the Choch’ongnyon-affiliated Federation of Korean Traders 
and Industrialists in Japan.?! 

It became obvious as the year progressed that the Joint Venture Law of 
1984 was only encouraging a handful of loyal North Korean citizens in 
Japan to invest in North Korea. That the program failed to engage Japa- 
nese and other Western companies was not surprising. Even if North Ko- 
rea had opened its door wholeheartedly, as did China, its attractiveness as 
an investment location would have been extremely low in view of its small 
domestic markets and its political and economic problems. Perhaps the 
most damaging problem was its conspicuous standing as a country in de- 
fault on foreign debts. But Pyongyang did not try to mitigate the problem 
by negotiating debt-rescheduling agreements and adopting domestic meas- 
ures of liberalization beyond those described above. Instead, it proceeded 
to de-emphasize the worldwide targeting nature of the Joint Venture Law 
and focus on the Choch’ongnyon Koreans for their potential to make in- 
vestments in North Korea. 


The Joint Venture General Company 

Such a program was initiated on August 8, 1986, when an entity named 
the Korea International Joint Venture General Company was founded. It 
was established as a joint stock enterprise on a capitalization of $1.2 mil- 
lion, owned equally by the government of North Korea and the 
Choch’ongnyon.** The president of the company was Deputy Premier 
Kim Bok Sin, who was also chairman of the Council for Foreign Eco- 
nomic Relations. The two vice-presidents were Kim Song Hwan, vice- 
minister of the External Economic Affairs Ministry, and Chon Yon Sik, 
vice-chairman of the Central Standing Committee of the Choch’ongnyon. 
Though the top officials of the North Korean government and the 
Choch’ongnyon were put in charge of the organization, its purpose was 
not made known at first. That it was called a company and provided with 
capital stock seemed to suggest that it was just another joint venture 
formed under the Joint Venture Law between North Korea and 
Choch’ongnyon Koreans. 

It was when records of the second annual meetings of company officials 
were released in December 1987 that the organization’s purpose was re- 
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vealed to be what Westerners label a holding company, the purpose of 
which is to establish or acquire other companies. In the case of the Joint 
Venture General Company, the purpose is to establish joint ventures in- 
volving Choch’ongnyon Koreans under the provisions of the Joint Venture 
Law. The records of the meetings indicate that during its first year of 
operation, the General Company signed 20 contracts and concluded agree- 
ments to found joint ventures with 15 companies. As for the 1988 business 
plan, it was decided at the meetings to undertake Japanese currency invest- 
ment of about 30 billion yen in 36 joint ventures including those in small- 
size engines, self-starters, and pianos,?? In view of the fairly large amount 
of yen currency involved, the large number of envisaged joint ventures, 
and the sophistication level of the products slated for production, it can be 
said that the. General Company was launched as a vehicle by which to 
realize some of the intended achievements of the Joint Venture Law of 
1984. 

To appreciate the full significance of the General Company, it must be 
noted that the Choch’ongnyon is like a provincial government of North 
Korea for North Korean “islands” scattered in the Japanese territories. 
Concentrated in most of the industrial centers of Japan, these “islands” are 
inhabited by more than a quarter of a million Koreans who choose to hold 
North Korean citizenship under Japan’s restrictive immigration law. 
These Koreans live in self-contained communities tightly controlled by an 
extension of the North Korean government, that is, the Choch’ongnyon.?4 
Their loyalty to North Korea is perpetuated by a Pyongyang-subsidized 
educational system consisting of one university, 12 high schools, and 139 
middle and primary schools. The school system receives curriculum, text- 
books, and indoctrination themes as well as funds from Pyongyang. Edu- 
cational funds provided by Pyongyang to the Choch’ongnyon amounted to 
a cumulative total of 38 billion yen from the 1950s through 1986.25 

The Choch’ongnyon Central Standing Committee, whose vice-chairman 
is one of the two vice-presidents of the General Company, governs the 
North Korean citizens in Japan through an administrative structure of 13 
bureaus for education, social welfare, industrial affairs, etc. In short, the 
Choch’ongnyon Koreans are people who are loyal to Kim Il Sung but are 
living in a capitalist country of high technology and large capital accumu- 
lation. To be sure, they are kept on the bottom rung of the economic 
ladder in Japan by the exclusionist Japanese, but they represent the most 
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advanced and affluent segment of North Korea’s domain. Some of the 
more aggressive ones among them have already invested in their home 
country under the Joint Venture Law, but many more can be expected to 
do so with the involvement of their own leaders in the decisions concern- 
ing their investments. These leaders are individuals whose free-market 
judgments on profit and loss prospects of proposed ventures would be su- 
perior to those of North Korean bureaucrats, and whose sense of the long- 
term importance of honoring contractual obligations can be counted on by 
members of the Choch’ongnyon. It is these considerations that must be 
seen to have prompted the establishment of the General Company as a 
Choch’ongnyon-Pyongyang joint agency. 

The operating procedure of the General Company leading to the forma- 
tion of a joint venture appears to involve three stages. First, the company 
screens and chooses an investment project for a product, one that is in 
need of foreign capital and skills and is likely to be of interest to a com- 
pany in Japan belonging to a Choch’ongnyon member. Second, the North 
Korean side designates an enterprise to take.part in the project. For the 
Choch’ongnyon side, this is the critical stage of finding and persuading a 
financially and technically competent company belonging to a 
Choch’ongnyon member to participate. Incentives and guarantees are laid 
out, but the task of persuasion is made easier for the Choch’ongnyon since 
it is acting as an equal, responsible partner of the General Company and 
not merely as an obedient agent of North Korea. In the third stage, the 
firm designated by the North Korean government and the one persuaded 
by the Choch’ongnyon establish a subsidiary enterprise jointly in North 
Korea. 

This process can be conjectured from the announced features of the joint 
ventures that have been established recently. For example, The Chosen 
Shimbo, a newspaper published by the Choch’ongnyon, reported in July 
1987 that Kyoto Commerce and Industry, Ltd., described as a 
“Choch’ongnyon-affiliated company,” and the North Korean Silk Fabric 
Company signed a ten-year contract to found and operate the Pyongyang 
Silk Fabric Joint Venture Company. Under this contract, the North Ko- 
rean parent company will construct the factory building, supply raw 
materials, and provide the operating capital. The Choch’ongnyon-affili- 
ated company will provide three silk-reeling machines, 30 automatic weav- 
ing machines, and other facilities. It is reportedly a 50-50 joint enterprise, 
with a total capitalization of 340 million yen.26 Another example is the 
North Korean Nakwon Financial Joint Venture Company. It was estab- 
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lished in Pyongyang on October 22, 1987, between the North Korean 
Nakwon Trading Company and the Palace Company, Ltd., which was 
identified as belonging to a member of Choch’ongnyon. At the opening 
ceremonies, Ho Bok-dok, president of the Palace Company, said that “he 
invested his private funds in this joint company in order to contribute to 
the socialist construction of the fatherland.”27 

. In the event that it is not possible to locate and persuade an ing firm 
to launch a particular joint venture, the Choch’ongnyon appears to ar- 
range the formation of a company on an ad hoc basis. In this connection, 
the status of the Choch’ongnyon as an equal partner of the General Com- 
pany appears to have enabled it not only to. influence Choch’ongnyon 
Koreans, but also to induce Japanese and European businesses to partici- 
pate in joint ventures in North Korea. A-case in point involves the rede- 
velopment of the Unsan Gold Mine, an old mine north of Pyongyang. 
This project entailed the formation in Japan of an Unsan Mine Develop- 
ment Company by certain members of the Choch’ongnyon. In April 1987, 
this company and the North Korean government: launched the Unsan 
Joint Venture Youth Mine, and reportedly included in the Choch’ongnyon 
delegation to the inaugural ceremony were “various company presidents 
and technicians from Japan, France, and Canada.”?® Originally opened in 
1896 by an American mining firm, the mine is. reported to be currently 
producing only 300 kg. of gold a year. But investigation teams from Japan 
and France have reportedly estimated gold deposits of more than 1,000 
tons, making it one of the major gold mines of the world. The joint ven- 
ture is reported to aim at an annual yield of about ten tons.?° 

Other than what it can do economically for North Korea, the General 
Company offers a feature well adapted to the political needs of Pyongyang. 
_ With the General Company generating the influx of mostly 
Choch’ongnyon businessmen rather than businessmen from capitalist 
. countries, North Korea’s policy of a closed society, which requires an es- 
sentially closed or autarkic economy, is not really challenged. While in 
North Korea, Choch’ongnyon businessmen would be inconspicuous in 
their appearance, mannerism, and in many cases language, and would do 
the least damage to the North Korean ideology of self-reliance. When 
they leave the country, they could be counted on to keep damaging infor- 
mation about North Korea from the outside world. Thus, the General 
Company would enable Pyongyang to bring in capital and technology 
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from the capitalist world, while keeping its people, in effect, insulated from 
that world. 

The General Company appears to be an ingeniously devised instrument 
for North Korea to open its closed economy to the capitalist world, but 
with the opening hidden well enough to minimize the impact on the 
chuch’e politics of the country. With respect to the autarkic economic 
system, however, the General Company represents too truncated a reform 
to produce much of an impact. As of mid-1988, no reports of new joint 
ventures had been sighted in the media dating from the November 1987 
second annual meetings of the General Company. In the only related re- 
port, the Choch’ongnyon held a workshop on February 27, 1988, for about 
“130 resident Korean businessmen engaged in joint venture business with 
the DPRK and personages concerned.”°° A plausible explanation appears 
related to the KAL jetliner bombing incident of November 1987. With 
North Korean involvement suspected in the incident, some potential 
Choch’ongnyon investors may have been discouraged enough to abandon 
their plans.3!_ The incident also gave rise to street harassment of 
Choch’ongnyon Koreans in Japan, especially school girls in readily identi- 
fiable Korean dress worn as school uniforms. Therefore, the General 
Company may have withheld announcement of new joint ventures in order 
to protect investors and their families. Whatever the reasons for the cur- 
rent lack of reports on its activities, the General Company represents too 
restricted a reform to reverse the economically depressing effects of a 
largely closed society and an essentially closed economy. As with the 
other halfhearted reforms of the centralized features of the economy, the 
General Company does demonstrate that Pyongyang is at least aware of 
the need to reform its autarkic economic system. Moreover, the company 
deserves attention because it may provide opportunities for South Korea to 
mount programs designed to expedite the process of opening North Korea 
to the outside world. 


Policy Implications for South Korea 
The very existence of the General Company and its co-ownership struc- 
ture—one that gives the Choch’ongnyon some decision-making role in the 
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economic affairs of North Korea—seem to provide South Korea with pos- 
sibilities to implement genuinely constructive programs for the cause of 
ultimate reunification of Korea. Possible programs that would relate spe- 
cifically to the decision-making role of the Choch’ongnyon in North Ko- 
rean investment policies require discussions of ideas and circumstances 
that go beyond the scope of this article.32_ Appropriate here is a look at a 
recommendation to Seoul of a new policy that relates to the existence of 
the General Company. 

Up to now, South Korea has regarded the quarter-million or so 
Choch’ongnyon Koreans as a liability in its-relations with North Korea. 
Japan too has dealt with them less than kindly—perhaps even less kindly 
than the Mindan Koreans loyal to South Korea. Both Tokyo and Seoul do 
have reasons to regard Choch’ongnyon Koreans with some suspicion. The 
Choch’ongnyon is a communist-style secretive organization, said to have a 
secret group within it called Nodong (labor) that leads certain activities of 
the organization, sometimes under direct orders from Pyongyang. Attrib- 
uted to the Choch’ongnyon are extortion, smuggling, spying, and kidnap- 
ping in Japan,>> as well as spying and subversive activities in South Korea. 

What is recommended here is for Seoul to transcend whatever problems 
the Choch’ongnyon Koreans may cause, and encourage and help them to 
work through the General Company and other available avenues to help 
promote the economic development of North Korea. The idea behind this 
is that both the resulting economic development and the increased interac- 
tions of Choch’ongnyon Koreans with North Koreans will help to inte- 
grate North Korea with the rest of the world, of which South Korea is a 
part. On July 7, 1988, President Roh Tae Woo of South Korea unveiled a 
six-point program designed to increase contact and build trust between the 
two Koreas. Point four of the program is to affirm a balanced economic 
development throughout the Korean peninsula and to no longer object to 
peaceful trade with North Korea by Seoul’s allies. Point five is to termi- 
nate and reverse confrontational tactics toward North Korea.*+ Our rec- 
ommendation is in line with points four and five of the program. 

- In the wake of the announcement of President Roh’s program, Japan is 
taking steps of its own to increase Japanese economic contacts with North 
Korea. Seoul is advised to urge Tokyo to take measures specifically aimed 
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at encouraging Choch’ongnyon Koreans to increase their economic inter- 
actions with North Korea. These would include facilitating the peaceful 
movement of people, capital, and technology between Choch’ongnyon 
communities and North Korea. At present, the movement of capital and 
technology is adversely affected by North Korea’s debt defaults and its 
alleged involvement in the airline incident. Tokyo would be urged to miti- 
gate the adverse effects of such events. The mobility of Choch’ongnyon 
Koreans is hindered by Japan’s requirement that they receive reentry per- 
mits for each trip abroad. Tokyo would be persuaded to remove this prob- 
lem. Choch’ongnyon Koreans represent the largest pool of people living 
outside North Korea who are most readily acceptable in the society of 
North Korea. They also carry as much of the culture of pluralistic socie- 
ties as is conceivable for any large group readily acceptable in North Ko- 
rea. Choch’ongnyon businessmen who invest in North Korea through the 
General Company would be the ones to penetrate the society most deeply 
and influentially. 

North Korea has been unwilling or unable to carry out necessary sys- 
temic reforms to any substantive degree. South Korea can do nothing 
about it. However, the recent emergence of the North Korea International . 
Joint Venture General Company, designed to promote Choch’ongnyon in- 
vestment in North Korea, does allow South Korea to do something genu- 
inely positive for North Korea as well as for the Choch’ongnyon Koreans. 
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In 1971 the government-controlled North Korean me- 
dia raged: “The atrocious nature of the Japanese militarists, born with the 
brigandish, aggressive nature, bestial cruelty, and unsurpassed cunning, 
cannot be altered, and it is becoming more pronounced.”! That same year, 
Premier Kim Il Sung told the editor-in-chief of Japan’s Asahi Shimbun 
about his desire to expand North Korea’s economic and cultural contacts 
with Japan on the way to normalizing relations between the two countries. 
These seemingly contradictory foreign policy views reflected the two prin- 
cipal themes of North Korea’s postwar Japan policy: on the one hand, 
residual antiimperialism and on the other, the all-out competition with 
South Korea that drives Pyongyang to seek political leverage through Ja- 
pan. Both of these themes stem from Asian wars of the twentieth century. 
The North-South rivalry represents a continuation of the Korean War, 
albeit by less violent means. The antiimperialism theme arises from both 
World War II and the Korean War; rooted in the Japanese occupation of 
Korea from 1910-45, it is now also directed against the United States. I 
will argue that although both these themes pervade Pyongyang’s Japan 
policy, the rivalry with Seoul goes much further in explaining that policy 
than does resentment stemming from the Japanese occupation, indeed, 
that the rivalry with Seoul is the dominant consideration in North Korea’s 
postwar Japan policy. This provides an insightful approach to explaining 
North Korea’s relations with Japan, at least to the extent that it explains a 
large portion of the data within a relatively simple conceptual framework. 
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The scope of this article is limited in three important ways. It concerns 
only events since the Korean War armistice in 1953; it considers North 
Korea-Japan relations solely from North Korea’s point of view, proposing 
a particular approach to interpreting Pyongyang’s policies; and it is pri- 
marily an analysis of the triangular regional subsystem of Japan, North 
Korea, and South Korea. This is not intended to deprecate the value of a 
broader, international systemic-level approach, such as that taken by Jung 
Hyun Shin.2 My central argument that North Korea’s Japan policy dem- 
onstrates the primacy of its rivalry with the South is consistent with in- 
formed observations of North Korea’s overall foreign policy goals. Rinn- 
Sup Shinn, for example, includes in his list of Pyongyang’s main interna- 
tional objectives, “to secure for itself recognition as the only lawful state 
representing the Korean people, at best, and at worst as coequal with 
South Korea,” and “to isolate South Korea internationally.”? To develop 
a framework for interpreting North Korea’s relations with Japan, I begin 
by detailing what I believe to be the two main themes of North Korea’s 
Japan policy. i 

The theme of antiimperialism must be addressed if for no other reason 
than that the North Koreans themselves bring it up so frequently. The 
Pyongyang government’s antiimperialist sentiments are directed mainly 
against Japan—which exploited Korea economically and systematically 
suppressed Korean culture during its occupation of the peninsula—-and 
the United States, sponsor and defender of the despised Seoul regime. 
Since the founding of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
(DPRK), North Korean leaders and state-controlled media services have 
bitterly disparaged the Japanese government for its alleged imperialist as- 
pirations. In the DPRK’s view, Japanese foreign policy goals have not 
changed since the early 1940s and the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere. Even in the 1980s, the intensity of Pyongyang’s attacks has 
scarcely abated. In 1987, Nodong Shinmun noted the surpassing of Ja- 
pan’s traditional 1% GNP limit on military spending and accused Tokyo 
of gearing up for “a war of aggression. She has thrown away the mask and 
come [with] the spear at the ready. .. . The Asian people are watching 
with sharp vigilance the Japanese reactionaries heading for military power, 
openly revealing its [sic] overseas aggression scheme.”’* 


2. Jung Hyun Shin, “Japanese-North Korean Relations in the 1970s: From a Linkage 
Politics Perspective,” Asian Perspective, 4:1 (Spring-Summer 1980). 

3. Rinn-sup Shinn, “Government and Politics,” in Frederica M, Bunge, ed., North Korea: 
A Country Study (Washington, D.C.: The American University, 1981), p. 193. 

4. Nodong Shinmun, Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report, Asia and Pa- 
cific (hereafter FBIS, DR/APA), January 15, 1987, p. D14. 
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But in the North Korean view, the United States has replaced Japan as 
the driving force of imperialism in Asia. After defeating the Japanese, the 
Americans immediately co-opted them and began using them as “shock 
troops” to prepare the way for the U.S. takeover of the Asian mainland, 
starting with Korea. A typical reaffirmation of the North Korean view 
came in a Nodong Shinmun editorial on the occasion of Japanese Prime 
Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone’s visit to the United States in January 1983: 
“The U.S. imperialists’ dark, ulterior motive is to achieve their wild desire 
for aggression by dragging the armed forces of the Japanese self-defense 
forces . . . into Korea and, thus, making Asian people fight each other.” 
Nakasone’s agreement to cooperate in this scheme “stemmed from the ag- 
gressive wild desire to realize the old dream of ‘The Great East Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere’ by invading Asian countries.”5 Thus, the imperialist 
power of World War II is now allied with the imperialist power of the 
Korean War, with the latter now having become the predominant threat. 

Kim Il Sung’s political ideology is also fundamentally antiimperialist. 
The cornerstone is the chuch’e (“‘self-reliance” or “self-identity””) doctrine, 
which is summarized as “abiding by the principle of solving all problems 
of revolution and nation-building independently. in accordance with the 
actual conditions of one’s own country and primarily by one’s own ef- 
fort.”® Pyongyang has promoted chuch’e throughout the Third World as 
the key to economic development. 

Pyongyang has also stated its fidelity to the Leninist belief in imperial- 
ism as the central cause of war and has chided “revisionists” in the social- 
ist camp who have lost sight of this principle. Kim obliquely criticized 
China’s improved relations with the United States and Japan as something 
of a sell-out to imperialism. “The socialist and non-aligned countries,” he 
said, “must not give up their anti-imperialist stance in order to improve 
their diplomatic relations with the imperialist countries in their own inter- 
ests.”” But while Pyongyang’s antiimperialistic ideological stance is un- 
mistakable, its effect on North Korea’s foreign policy behavior is another 
matter. As we shall see, the vigorous rhetoric does not satisfactorily ex- 
plain important aspects and events in Pyongyang’s relations with Japan. 

Turning to the other major theme of postwar North Korea-Japan rela- 
tions, an interpretive approach might be formulated upon the proposition 
that the continuing conflict with South Korea holds such importance for 


5. Nodong Shinmun, FBIS, DR/APA, January 25, 1983, p. D2. 

6. Soon Sung Cho, “North and South Korea: Stepped-Up Aggression and the Search for 
New Security,” Asian Survey, 9:1 (January 1969), p. 36. 

7. Young C. Kim, “North Korea in 1980: The Son Also Rises,” Asian Survey, 21:1 Ganu- 
ary 1981), p. 123. 
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North Korean leaders that it has become the dominant consideration even 
in North Korea’s relations with Japan. Though armed hostilities are re- 
strained by an armistice, the North and South continue to fight their war 
by different means and with an intensity that has scarcely diminished in 
three decades. There are diplomatic, economic, and military dimensions 
to the rivalry, as both Seoul and Pyongyang compete in the arena of world 
public opinion for recognition as the sole legitimate government of the Ko- 
rean peninsula. Each challenges the other’s right to rule on the grounds of 
both competence and legality. Pyongyang not only refuses to recognize 
the Seoul government, it opposes major power “cross recognition” (the 
recognition of South Korea by the USSR and China in exchange for the 
recognition of North Korea by Japan and the United States), eschewing 
any hint of legitimizing the division of the peninsula. In. the ongoing race 
for economic development, each side tries to assert its superiority by 
achieving greater productivity and a higher standard of living. 

The military dimension of the North-South rivalry is all too apparent. 
Technically still at war, both sides continue to spend heavily on arma- 
ments: South Korea about 7% of its GNP, North Korea roughly 20%.® 
Border skirmishes and guerrilla attacks have killed thousands in Korea 
since the armistice. In the present decade, North Korean agents were im- 
plicated in the Rangoon incident of 1983 in which an explosion at a public 
shrine killed several visiting South Korean officials. President Chun Doo 
Hwan arrived at the shrine late and escaped injury. 

All dimensions of the North-South rivalry were present in the tensions 
surrounding the 1988 Olympics. Nodong Shinmun called the Seoul Olym- 
piad “nothing but a political farce staged by the puppets in a bid to create 
a favorable environment for the fabrication of two Koreas and to prolong 
the [ruling South Korean] Democratic Justice Party regime.”? North Ko- 
rea demanded the right to cohost the Games, but its efforts failed and the 
North Koreans then declined to participate at all. The row turned uglier 
with North Korean agent Kim Hyun-hee’s confession that she and an ac- 
complice had planted a time bomb aboard.the Korean Airlines Boeing 707 
that crashed November 29, 1987; with the loss of all 115 people aboard. 
Kim said the plot was ordered by Kim Il Sung’s son and heir apparent, 
Kim Jong Il, with the intent of scaring other countries away from the 
Olympics.!° The rivalry between Seoul and Pyongyang figures promi- 
nently not only in the recent Olympics issue, but in many areas of North 


8. C. I. Eugene Kim, “South Korea in 1986: Preparing for a Power Transition,” Asian 
Survey, 27:1 January 1987), p. 72. 

9. Nodong Shinmun, January 12, 1987, in FBIS, DR/APA, January 16, 1987, p. D5. 
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Korea’s Japan policy. A review of important aspects of North Korea’s 
dealings with Japan will show the usefulness of the rivalry theme as an 
interpretive framework. At the same time, the limited utility of the anti- 
imperialism theme will soon become clear. 


North Korea-Japan Trade 

In the years following the Korean War, North Korea relied primarily on 
socialist nations for trade; in 1956, for example, over 75% of its trade was 
with the Soviet Union. This exclusiveness was not due solely to ideological 
fidelity. The Japanese government had determined in 1955 not to “recog- 
nize any personal or material exchanges with the authorities in North Ko- 
rea,”!! which limited economic contacts between the two countries to a 
small amount of indirect trade through Hong Kong and Dairen. That 
same year negotiations in Pyongyang yielded the Furuya-Kim agreement, 
which paved the way for increased economic connections, and Japan- 
North Korea trade grew slowly during the late 1950s, totaling just $6 mil- 
lion in 1957.!2 Japan’s revocation of the ban on direct trade with North 
Korea in April 1961 and relaxation of the “barter system” requirement in 
November 1962 led to a substantial increase in trade between the two 
countries in the early 1960s. The total reached $9 million in 1962, $16 
million in 1963, and $30 million in 1964. 

Japan’s normalization of relations with South Korea in 1965 halted the 
growing trade with the North Koreans. Significantly, the new resistance 
came from the Japanese side. Prime Minister Sato’s government turned 
down the visa applications of North Korean technicians requesting entry 
into Japan for advanced training, and a North Korean trade mission seek- 
ing to inspect a textile plant it intended to purchase was also denied entry, 
prompting the cancellation of many tentative contracts between North 
Korean buyers and Japanese firms. Soon Sung Cho notes that Japanese 
businessmen planning deals with North Korea were also “placed under 
heavy pressure by the Korean Embassy in Japan,” and that Japanese busi- 
nessmen in South Korea “quickly found themselves in precarious posi- 
tions” as Seoul immediately began to wield the new economic clout that 
accompanied its normalized relations with Japan. The result was a steep 
drop in North Korea-Japan trade, from over $31 million in 1965 to one- 
fourth of that amount in 1966.13 


11. “Nitcho Boeki ni okoeru Ketsai Mondai,” Nitcho Boeki, no. 43 (December 1962), p. 2. 

12. Kiwon Chung, “Japanese-North Korean Relations Today,” Asian Survey, 4:4 (April 
1964), p. 794. 

13. Soon Sung Cho, “Japan’s Two Koreas Policy and the Problems of Korean Reunifica- 
tion,” Asian Survey, 7:10 (October 1967), pp. 713, 718-19. 
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The 1970s saw further trade growth as the Japanese eased their restric- 
tions in keeping with the zeitgeist of detente in Asia, and Japanese busi- 
nessmen became increasingly interested in the North Korean market. In 
January 1972 a group of Japanese Diet members favoring closer ties with 
North Korea sent an 11-member delegation to Pyongyang. They signed 
an agreement with the North Korean Committee for the Promotion of 
International Trade calling for opening trade missions in each other’s 
countries and expanding the volume of Japan-North Korean trade to $500 
million by 1976. This was a welcome development for the North Koreans, 
who were counting on Japan to supply the machinery and other goods 
needed for the fulfillment of the DPRK’s Six-Year Plan launched in 1971. 
The North Koreans often bought entire plants from Japan and other West- 
ern nations, spending a total of $573 million on such purchases between 
1970 and 1974. By the middle of the decade, Japan had become North 
Korea’s largest nonsocialist trading partner. North Korea was also amas- 
sing a hefty trade deficit with Japan, with the value of imports in 1974 
more than doubling that of exports ($251.9 million to $108.8 million). By 
1975 trade with Japan was slowing again because of North Korea’s in- 
creasing difficulty in paying its debts. Pyongyang stopped making interest 
payments that year, and by the end of 1976 its trade debt with Japan was 
calculated at $380 million, $120 million of which was overdue. Tokyo 
came close to breaking off bilateral trade relations with Pyongyang alto- 
gether, but the two countries reached an agreement in October 1979 to 
grant the North Koreans an additional ten years to pay off their debts.!+ 

North Korea’s interests have continued to favor strongly maintaining 
and even increasing trade with Japan in the 1980s. After the agreement on 
debt repayments, bilateral trade rose again—to $554 million during 
1980—and once again the flow was grossly unbalanced, with the North 
Koreans importing about twice as much as they exported. In 1983, be- 
tween 14% and 20% of North Korea’s total foreign trade was with the 
Japanese, and Pyongyang was evidently eager for more. The Joint Venture 
Law, passed in 1984 to encourage foreign investment, specifically mentions 
Japan.!5 The Kim regime needs high technology goods not available in 
the socialist bloc, and Japan’s proximity makes it a much more attractive 
supplier than Western Europe. Trade between Japan and North Korea 
continues to be heavy ($358 million in 1986), and North Korea’s demand 


14. Hong N. Kim, “Japan’s Two Korea Policy and its Implications for Inter-Korean Rela- 
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for Japanese goods is likely to increase with the ambitious development 
goals mapped out in Pyongyang’s present Seven-Year Plan (1987-1993). 

Kim Il Sung explains away the apparent ideological contradiction be- 
tween North Korea’s clear and consistent drive for trade with Japan and 
his regime’s frequent and bitter references to Japan’s former exploitation 
of Korea by claiming that chuch’e does not preclude trading with imperial- 
ists. He told a Japanese visitor in 1973 that the ‘‘proper learning of foreign 
techniques also conforms with self-reliance. It is wrong to keep the door 
shut. ... If we inspect technological branches in foreign countries and 
learn their techniques we will advance more quickly.”!© Kim seems to 
think that what’s good for North Korea is good for chuch’e. Still, trading 
with Japan has required substantial rationalizing by Pyongyang. As 
Byung Chul Koh observed, “North Korea has insisted on drawing a fine 
line between economics and politics, and between people and govern- 
ment.” This means Pyongyang can simultaneously assert that “the Japa- 
nese government is reactionary, capitalist-oriented, and subservient to 
American imperialism” and that “the Japanese people are progressive, cou- 
rageous, and independent-minded.”!”7 The Japanese who promote trade to 
North Korea presumably fall into the latter category. 

A better explanation of Kim’s pursuit of trade with Japan suggests that 
ideology has lost out to pragmatism. Trading with Japan benefits North 
Korea’s economy, closer economic ties give Pyongyang the potential for 
greater political leverage over the Japanese government, and trade between 
North Korea and Japan strains Tokyo’s relations with Seoul. While this 
view of North Korea’s motivation for seeking trade with Japan has ‘no 
logical connection with Pyongyang’s antiimperialist ideology, it is consis- 
tent with North Korea’s rivalry with South Korea. Since the contest with 
Seoul moved from the battlefield to the arenas of economics and diplo- 
macy, North Korean trade with Japan has offered the possibility of payoffs 
in both areas—aiding North Korea’s economic development vis-a-vis the 
South, while counterbalancing in some small measure Seoul’s political in- 
fluence in Tokyo and providing the opportunity to create friction between 
South Korea and Japan. 


Pyongyang’s Quest for Diplomatic 
Recognition 
Like its trade policies with Japan, North Korea’s persistent attempts to 
gain diplomatic recognition from Tokyo make the most sense when viewed 


16. Shinn, “Government and Politics,” p. 198. 
17. Byung Chul Koh, The Foreign Policy of North Korea (New York: Praeger, 1969), p. 
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in the context of the North-South Korean rivalry. North Korea has al- 
most continuously sought normalized diplomatic relations with the Japa- 
nese since shortly after the end of the Korean War. In 1955, when the 
Hatoyama government showed interest in improving political relations 
with socialist countries, Nam Il was quick to respond with an offer to send 
representatives to Japan to discuss normalizing relations between Pyong- 
yang and Tokyo.!® He underscored his sincerity with the remarkably con- 
ciliatory statement that the Hatoyama government “represents the 
Japanese people.”!? In the late 1950s, the North began to cultivate “peo- 
ple’s agreements” between North Korean public figures and various Japa- 
nese politicians and businessmen. Kim was obviously trying to break 
down Japanese resistance gradually through trade and extensive nonoffi- 
cial political connections, but Tokyo was not receptive, preferring to keep 
politics and trade separate. 

Pyongyang kept up the pressure for normalized relations in the early 
1970s. In August 1972 Kim Pyong-Sik, first vice-chairman of the Chosen 
Soren (Chochongnyon), a pro-Pyongyang organization of Korean resi- 
dents in Japan, backed away from the group’s demand for reparations 
from Japan, saying the matter could be discussed after Korea was reuni- 
fied. More significantly, Kim suggested to the Asahi Shimbun that Japan 
and North Korea might normalize their relations even if the Japanese did 
not repudiate their 1965 treaty with South Korea. In September 1972 
North Korean Vice-Premier Pak Song-Chol affirmed the North’s position, 
saying that “even if Japan established diplomatic relations with [both] 
North and South Korea, it would not impede the reunification of the two 
divided countries.”2° North Korea’s leniency on the treaty question was 
based on its position that Article 3, under which Japan recognizes the Se- 
oul regime as the only legitimate government on the Korean peninsula, 
would be automatically invalidated upon Japan’s establishment of diplo- 
matic relations with Pyongyang. 

In response to Kim Il Sung’s continuing appeals that Japan cease ‘‘ob- 
structing” the unification of Korea by remaining diplomatically aloof from 
North Korea, Japan’s Prime Minister Miki announced in March 1975 that 
any recognition of North Korea must first be approved by South Korea. 
This made Japan’s recognition of the North contingent upon the settling of 
the cross-recognition issue, which had long been mired in impasse. In ef- 
fect, then, Miki was turning the North Koreans down again. 


18. Myong Joon Roe, “North Korea’s Diplomacy Toward the United States and Japan,” 
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But Pyongyang’s efforts persisted into the 1980s. Although Japan re- 
fused to grant entry to a North Korean delegation to attend a convention 
for the Japan Communist Party in March 1980, Pyongyang official Kim 
Yong-Nam said a few months later that North Korea and Japan could 
continue to maintain friendly relations in the absence of formal diplomatic 
ties. In another call for Japanese recognition during an interview with . 
Asahi Shimbun in 1984, Kim stated that “Japan-South Korea relations are 
between those two countries; they do not concern us,”?! suggesting that 
Pyongyang was willing to accept Japanese recognition even if Tokyo did 
not abrogate its relations with Seoul. Unfortunately for Pyongyang, Ja- 
pan’s interests favor the status quo: trade with both Koreas, but diplo- 
matic relations only with the South. While there is significant pro-North 
sentiment in Japan, especially among certain business interests, left-leaning 
politicians, and many of Japan’s Korean residents, recognizing North Ko- 
rea would bring down upon Tokyo the anger of the United States and 
South Korea. This is far too high a price to pay to please Pyongyang, 
especially when the North Koreans are willing to carry on trade and other 
exchanges with Japan even in the absence of normalized relations. Japan’s 
natural inclination is to favor a “two Korea policy,” exploiting trade pos- 
sibilities in both countries and maintaining enough political influence in 
the two capitals to discourage another inter-Korean war, but without 
working seriously toward reunification. Japan’s interests do not favor a 
unified Korea under either a socialist or a democratic/free market system. 
At its core, then, Japan’s agenda is fundamentally at variance with North 
Korea’s. And with South Korea and the United States presently playing 
vital roles in the security system of which Japan is a part, North Korea is 
unlikely to gain even equal status with South Korea in Tokyo, much less 
the diplomatic superiority Kim wants. 

Nevertheless, the North Koreans have tirelessly sought alternate rela- 
tions with this member of what they disparagingly call the Northeast 
Asian “triangular military alliance”?? despite frequent rebuffs and minimal 
hope of success. As was the case with North Korea’s trade with Japan, the 
Pyongyang-Seoul rivalry provides a more satisfactory interpretive frame- 
work than the antiimperialist legacy for explaining North Korean attempts 
to normalize relations with Japan. With Seoul already enjoying Tokyo’s 
diplomatic recognition, Pyongyang understandably feels an urgent need to 
counterbalance South Korean influence on Japanese policy making. 
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Personnel exchanges. An important aspect of North Korea’s relations 
with Japan involves exchanges of visits by various groups. Myong Joon 
Roe called these personnel exchanges “the core of North Korea’s policy 
for approaching Japan.”*> Since the 1950s, Pyongyang has frequently re- 
affirmed its desire to expand unofficial contacts with Japan as a prelude to 
its yet unfulfilled hopes for diplomatic recognition. Japan has not been so 
eager. During the early postwar years, all trade negotiations were held in 
Pyongyang because Japan would not admit North Korean trade talks dele- 
gates. But nonpolitical contacts got a boost from the first bilateral cultural 
exchange agreement, signed in 1972, and visitors since have included ath- 
letes, cultural performers, academicians, and media personnel. These vis- 
its often carry a strongly political tone. To Seoul’s dismay, the absence of 
formal DPRK-Japan relations has not prevented representatives from 
meeting together and planning such cooperative activities as establishing 
airline routes between the two countries, opening trade offices, and cooper- _ 
ating in various economic ventures. Japanese political figures have often 
visited Pyongyang or received North Korean representatives. On occa- 
sions such as these, the lack of formal Japan-North Korea relations has 
proved a porous political barrier. When Seoul complains, the Japanese 
government typically retorts that all contacts with North Korea take place 
at the “private level,”?4 but both the North and South are aware of the 
political impact of these “private” contacts on the Seoul-Pyongyang battle. 


Japan as a Base of Operations 

Against South Korea 
South Koreans charge that North Korea uses Japan as a base of operations 
for anti-South activities. To the extent that the charge is true, this repre- 
sents an aspect of North Korea’s Japan policy that relates directly to 
North-South Korean rivalry. The Chosen Soren is an important vehicle 
for anti-South activities in Japan, promoting Pyongyang’s positions on all 
North vs. South issues and giving financial support to pro-DPRK Japanese 
politicians. It and other pro-Pyongyang organizations, which hold sway 
over an estimated one-third to one-half of Japan’s Korean residents,?° dis- 
seminate anti-South propaganda and work against pro-South groups based 
in Japan. Pyongyang-sponsored organizations in Japan are also accused of 
serving as way stations and training facilities for spies and terrorists pre- 
paring to infiltrate into South Korea. When the Japanese government pro- 


23. Myong Joon Roe, “North Korea’s Diplomacy,” p. 162. 
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posed in 1968 to accredit the North Korea-affiliated Chosun University in 
Japan, South Korea’s Foreign Ministry protested that “the North Korean 
school is only designed to undertake espionage activities and foster organi- 
zation of underground forces but is not aimed at education.”*6 South Ko- 
rean fears were intensified when an ethnic Korean residing in Japan killed 
the wife of President Park Chung-hee during an assassination attempt on 
Park in 1974, Seoul demanded an official apology from the Japanese gov- 
ernment and a promise to regulate Chosen Soren’s activities, but Tokyo 
refused to take responsibility for the killing. The issue resurfaced when the 
aforementioned Kim Hyun-hee said she and her companion had used 
forged Japanese passports obtained from Korean residents in Japan to fa- 
cilitate their bombing of the Korean Air Lines jet in 1987. 


The repatriation campaign. As a result of Japan’s importation of Korean 
laborers during the occupation period, some 600,000 Koreans lived: in Ja- 
pan in the late 1950s. These ethnic Koreans, even those born in Japan, 
could not obtain Japanese citizenship and frequently encountered strong 
racial prejudice and discrimination. The Koreans as a group suffered rela- 
tively low levels of income and education, and with many of them unhappy 
living in Japan, the Chosen Soren petitioned the Japanese government 
under Kishi for permission for all Koreans to emigrate to North Korea if 
they so desired. Pyongyang, which was then preparing its 1961-67 Seven- 
Year Plan, had much to gain from the repatriation campaign. North Ko- 
rea was severely short of manpower due to Korean War casualties, an esti- 
mated two million defections during the fighting, and the 1958 withdrawal 
of Chinese troops who had been providing labor since the armistice. But 
while economic development was a major incentive for the repatriation 
drive, it was not the only motivation and perhaps not even the most impor- 
tant. Kiwon Chung argues that the repatriation campaign’s ’primary ob- 
jective was to undermine the prestige of the recognized government of 
South Korea as well as to obtain much needed manpower.‘’ As the cam- 
paign unfolded, rivalry with the South quickly became the most salient 
issue in the repatriation question. 

The Kishi government was not known for a soft attitude toward com- 
munism, and in 1958 Tokyo rejected the Chosen Soren’s petition for repa- 
triation of Korean residents to the North. But the organization increased 
its pressure on the Japanese government, calling upon support from 460 
local units and 120 chapters in schools and factories throughout Japan. 
The repatriation campaign also found support among some Japanese poli- 
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ticians. In October 1958, 36 delegates representing various Japanese orga- 
nizations founded the Cooperation Society for the Repatriation of Korean 
Nationals in Japan and opened a headquarters in the Diet building. Soon 
every political party in Japan united to support repatriation, and in Febru- 
ary 1959 Kishi folded, announcing that his government would permit 
Koreans to repatriate. But his cabinet quickly added that the Red Cross 
societies of Japan and North Korea would handle the transfers, and thus 
the decision did not entail official recognition of the Pyongyang govern- 
ment. A formal agreement was signed in Calcutta in August. 

Seoul was incensed. The reaction of The Korea Times, in a February 
1959 editorial, was typical: “Japan’s unilateral move was a repetition of 
her former aggressions such as those of 1592 and 1910.”28 South Korea 
suspended its trade with Japan and threatened to stop the “deportation” 
by force.29 The emigration went ahead, and by 1965 about 82,000 Korean 
residents had moved from Japan to North Korea under the auspices of the 
agreement. More Korean residents moved to the North in subsequent 
years as the agreement was renewed several times, each of which met with 
criticism from South Korea. 

Even in the absence of a rivalry with South Korea, Pyongyang may have 
pursued the repatriation campaign as a means of gaining favorable interna- 
tional attention and promoting its own economic development. But seeing 
the repatriation issue as a policy motivated by Pyongyang’s competition 
with the South is also plausible. This view was not lost on the Japanese; 
Cho argues that Tokyo’s decision to allow repatriations was partly in- 
tended as a punishment for the extreme anti-Japanism of the Syngman 
Rhee government.*° In both material and political terms, the emigration 
of thousands of Koreans from Japan to North Korea was a gain for the 
North and a loss for the South, and both sides clearly saw the issue in this 
context. 


North Korea-Japan Tensions 
The North-South Korean rivalry is also the primary source of many ten- 
sions that exist between North Korea and Japan. This happens in two 
ways. First, when North Korea is caught committing hostile acts against 
the South, Japan is obliged to publicly condemn Pyongyang, which must 
in turn retaliate against Tokyo. After the Burmese investigators of the 
Rangoon bombing affair concluded that North Korea was guilty, Japan 


28. The Korea Times, February 14, 1959. 
29. Chung, “Japanese-North Korean Relations,” p. 800. 
30. Soon Sung Cho, “Japan’s Two Koreas Policy,” p. 711. 
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imposed sanctions on the North for over a year. Pyongyang, which denied 
involvement in the bombing, reacted with sanctions of its own against the 
Japanese, including a suspension of negotiations on a new fishing rights 
agreement. A similar setback in relations resulted from Tokyo’s condem- 
nation of the KAL airliner bombing by North Korean agents, with the 
Japanese government discontinuing all civilian airline flights and forbid- 
ding visits by officials between the two countries.*! 

Second, despite its preference for a balanced approach to the Korean 
question, Japan is sometimes forced to take sides. Inevitably, the Japanese 
will decide in favor of Seoul, angering the North Koreans. An obvious 
example was Japan’s normalization of relations with South Korea, but 
even otherwise minor problems and differences take on new seriousness 
when viewed within the context of the North-South rivalry. This was the 
case when 11 North Korean “boat people” sailed into a Japanese port in 
January 1987. Pyongyang demanded they be returned to North Korea, 
saying the ship was bound for the North Korean port of Wonsan when it 
broke down. Seoul appealed to international procedures and humanitarian 
considerations in its insistence that the people be taken to South Korea. 
Kyodo reported that the Japanese Foreign Ministry was “in a dilemma” 
over the situation. Complicating matters for Tokyo was the fact that 
North Korea was still holding two Japanese seamen seized in November 
1983 for alleged espionage activity. The North Korean wayfarers them- 
selves were of little help, saying only that they wanted to go to “a warm 
country.”3? The Japanese government finally decided to send them to Tai- 
wan, from whence they were immediately taken to South Korea. Pyong- 
yang was furious and, referring to the Japanese seamen in North Korean 
custody, said, “we can no more show leniency unilaterally, but will sternly 
deal with all the offenders of the Japanese side according to our law.”33 It 
is hard to imagine this incident causing such hard feelings in the absence of 
the North-South rivalry. When Japan is forced to make a move that has 
implications for the zero-sum game played by Seoul and Pyongyang, its 
repercussions are amplified many times. 

We have seen that in a very real sense, the Korean War continues to 
affect not only the peninsula, but neighboring countries such as Japan. 


31. E. A. Wayne, “U.S. and Japan Denounce North Korea on Terror,” Christian Science 
Monitor, January 27, 1988, p. 5. 

32. Kyodo, January 24, 1987, in FBIS DR/APA, January 27, 1987, pp. C2-3.. 

33. Korea Central News Agency, FBIS, DR/APA, February 8, 1987, pp. D1-2. 
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Competition between North and South Korea has been a major considera- 
tion, if not the dominant consideration, in every major aspect and episode 
of North Korea’s relations with Japan. Perhaps the identification of this 
persistent theme in North Korea’s foreign policy activity helps account for 
the heretofore unpredictable and often perplexing international behavior of 
the Kim II Sung regime. 








GUARANTEED EMPLOYMENT IN AN 
INDIAN STATE 


The Maharashtra Experience 
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. The expense and administration of entitlement pro- 
grams usually are, considered too burdensome for Third World countries, 
and these programs generally are associated with the welfare states of ad- 
vanced industrial nations.. This article discusses an entitlement program in 
the state of Maharashtra in India—the Employment Guarantee Scheme 
(EGS)—which entitles any rural resident of the state to a job and fulfills 
this guarantee by creating a system of public works designed to promote 
rural development. Implementation of such an ambitious program in a 
state whose population is slightly larger than that of West Germany, and 
whose area approximates West and East Germany combined, presents 
many problems. Public works must be planned and implemented so that 
jobs can be provided to a dispersed constituency. Implementation must be 
made responsive to fluctuations in the demand for employment, which are 
sizable and occur over time and across space. In addition, measures must 
be designed to keep corruption in check. 

In spite of the problems, making employment an entitlement generates 
some unexpected benefits. Examining the impact that the program has on 
the behavior of individuals is essential to understanding how the EGS pro- 
duces these benefits. By guaranteeing jobs to the unemployed, the EGS 
creates an incentive that shapes behavior. It politicizes the rural poor by 
inciting them to demand employment from the state. Politicians and gov- 
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ernment officials, in turn, are affected as the EGS creates a political re- 
source that conditions their behavior, providing opportunities for 
patronage and corruption but also encouraging more sensitivity to the 
needs of the rural poor and facilitating the efforts of organizers to mobilize 
them. Changing the micro incentives of such groups results in surprising 
macro outcomes. The greater responsiveness of politicians and govern- 
ment officials to the less privileged sections of society ultimately results in 
the redistribution of developmental expenditures to backward areas. 


Bases of Political Support for the EGS 


Implementing the EGS requires a major commitment of resources. The 
EGS generated 178 million work days in 1984-5, approximately 10 days of 
employment for each worker in the rural labor force, or a 300-day work 
year for 593,337 workers—3.4% of the rural work force. Expenditures 
have risen steadily over the years and totaled Rs.2.3 billion in 1985-6. In 
recent years the program has accounted for more than 12% of all expendi- 
tures in Maharashtra’s annual plan, causing warnings that the EGS could 
lead to a fiscal crisis. Few of the state’s politicians, however, call for cur- 
tailing the program’s expenditures. 

Why should Maharashtra’s fractious state legislature, sometimes de- 
scribed as a “kulak lobby,” overwhelmingly support the EGS when the 
program threatens to raise agricultural wages and reduce the dependence 
of laborers on the cultivators?! The most cogent answers to this question 
lie in the distinctive nature of the state’s political economy. Maharashtra 
is characterized by highly uneven economic development. While indus- 
trial development has flourished in the Bombay metropolis, agricultural 
development in rural Maharashtra has been limited. The state’s thriving 
industrial sector makes it better able to afford the EGS, and the program is 
funded by taxes generated predominantly in Bombay. Urban political 
leaders acquiesce to this with the hope that the EGS will curb migration of 
rural laborers to their already overcrowded city. At the same time, 
Maharashtra’s rural elite is known for its hegemonic willingness to make 


1. From Ronald J. Herring and Rex M. Edwards, “Guaranteeing Employment to the 
Poor: Social Functions and Class Interest in the Employment Guarantee Scheme in Western 
India,” World Development, 11:7 (July 1983), pp. 575-92. Since Maharashtra began the EGS 
on a state-wide scale in 1974, Karnataka and Tamilnadu have taken up similar schemes. The 
EGS inspired the central government-sponsored Rural Landless Employment Guarantee 
Programme initiated in 1983, which recently was combined with the National Rural Employ- 
ment Programme, the Government of India’s other major public works program aimed at 
rural poverty alleviation. 
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concessions to subordinate groups in order to protect the legitimacy of its 
political and economic dominance. 

It has been argued that, despite its radical ideological underpinnings, the 
EGS actually favors the more affluent cultivators. By providing supple- 
mentary employment to agricultural laborers at times when there is no 
work in the fields, the EGS frees cultivators from their traditional obliga- 
tion to maintain their workers in slack seasons. It also provides assets that 
increase productivity and enhance the value of their land. 

In sum, the EGS offers something for everybody. The rural poor get 
jobs, urban residents get less overcrowding, cultivators profit from the cre- 
ation of agricultural infrastructure and freedom from traditional obliga- 
tions, and politicians benefit from a progressive image not to mention an 
abundant source of patronage. The result is widespread support that 
makes the EGS one of the state’s most popular programs. 


Administrative Structure of the EGS 


Seven departments are responsible for the implementation of the EGS. At 
the state level, the Planning Department manages the EGS Fund and 
budgets expenditures for each of the state’s districts. The structure of EGS 
administration at the district level has been described as an organizational 
matrix.* Officers in the technical departments responsible for implement- 
ing EGS projects (i.e., Irrigation, Public Works, Agriculture including Soil 
Conservation, and Forestry) and the zilla parishads (district councils) are 
subject to the authority of officials in the Revenue Department as well as 
to their departmental superiors. Direct links between the technical depart- 
ments are usually tenuous. Coordination among them is achieved through 
the Revenue Department as well as through EGS committees that have 
been established at the state, district and tahsil (subdistrict) levels. The 
membership of these committees includes officials from the Revenue and 
technical departments, politicians and, at the state level, academic experts. 

Matrix organizational structures are particularly suitable for an organi- 
zation with competing objectives, each of which is equally important to 
achieve. In the case of the EGS, the objectives of providing jobs to the 
unemployed and efficiently creating productive assets can potentially con- 
flict. The administrative matrix of the EGS ensures that neither is neg- 


2. Jayant Lele, “Chavan and the Political Integration of Maharashtra,” in Contemporary 
India: Socio-Economic and Political Processes (Poona: Continental Prakashan, 1982), pp. 
29-54, 

3. Herring and Edwards, ‘Guaranteeing Employment,” pp. 586-87. 

4. Samuel S. Lieberman, “An Organizational Reconnaissance of the Employment Guaran- 
tee Scheme,” Indian Journal of Public Administration, 30:4 (October 1984), pp. 109-127. 
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lected. Technical department officials provide the expertise necessary to 
create productive assets, while Revenue officials are responsible for ensur- 
ing that the EGS remains responsive to changes in demand for employ- 
ment. 

EGS planning work takes place primarily in the state’s 289 tahsils. Lo- 
cal politicians suggest projects at tahsil EGS committee meetings or under 
more informal circumstances—at the offices of technical officers or at EGS 
project sites. Technical department officers investigate the practicality of 
the suggestions, survey sites, and draw up plans that are reviewed and 
given technical sanction by departmental superiors at the district level. 
The senior Revenue Department official at the tahsil level, the tahsildar, 
collects these plans and assembles them into what is known as a 
“blueprint” that contains a “shelf” of project plans sufficient to supply 
two years of EGS employment for the tahsil. Tahsil blueprints are then 
forwarded to the district collector who assembles them into a district-level 
blueprint and submits them for approval to the district EGS committee. 
The district blueprint is then reviewed by the Planning Department. 

People desiring work in the EGS are supposed to register with either the 
tahsildar or a designated village-level official. The tahsildar can either as- 
sign these applicants to an ongoing work site or, upon receipt of at least 50 
requests, begin a new project. To initiate a new project, the tahsildar 
selects a plan from the blueprint and submits it to the district collector for 
review and administrative sanction. Upon his sanction, the collector 
selects a technical department to implement the project and allocates the 
necessary funds. Revenue Department officials are encouraged to provide 
work in projects located not more than seven kilometers from a laborer’s 
residence even though the statutory guarantee requires only that workers 
be given employment within the district where they live. Should the tahsil- 
dar fail to assign them to a project within 15 days of their requests, appli- 
cants are legally entitled to unemployment compensation of one rupee per 
day. 

In sum, the government of Maharashtra has fashioned an administrative 
structure that responds to the formidable challenge of implementing the 
EGS throughout Maharashtra’s 36,000 villages. The matrix structure of 
administrative authority, decentralized planning, and the Revenue Depart- 
ment’s coordination of work performed by the various technical depart- 
ments combine to make it possible for the EGS to meet local 
developmental needs. 


The Revenge of the Rational Peasant 
The guarantee of employment causes special problems for the planning of 
implementation since it makes the preferences of workers an important 
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factor in determining the location and size of EGS projects. The demand 
for EGS employment can be quite volatile. Droughts, natural calamities, 
or even seasonal changes cause dramatic shifts in demand. For instance, 
in Ahmednagar district the dry 1982 monsoon season caused average daily 
labor attendance to jump 64% from 54,250 to 89,234 between July and 
August. Even with the relatively flexible administrative structure of the 
EGS, it is difficult to make adequate adjustments. Sudden increases in 
demand usually require rapid initiation of new projects. Sometimes the 
number and location of available works is inadequate to meet the demand, 
and new projects may have to be implemented without sufficient time for 
proper planning. In order to meet demand for employment with projects 
in the vicinity of the workers’ residences, Revenue Department officers 
sanction projects that may be of little productive value. Sudden increases 
also overload administrative personnel and resources. 

Administrative stress in extraordinary circumstances is to be expected. 
Less expected is the stress that arises from the individual preferences of the 
EGS laborers. These also cause volatility in EGS labor attendance, largely 
a consequence of the way the guarantee operates. Despite government reg- 
ulations requiring preliminary registration with the tahsildar or a desig- 
nated village official, laborers prefer to appear at project sites and ask for 
employment. Because of the guarantee, project supervisors feel obliged to 
accept them, and while this gives local laborers considerable autonomy in 
determining when and where they will work, it creates problems for ad- 
ministrators who are unable to predict the number of workers on a given 
project. It is not uncommon for a project with a steady labor attendance 
of 100 suddenly to have 200 additional workers asking for employment. 
Similarly, projects that have labor attendance of 150 one day may have less 
than ten the next. Such volatility is easy to explain from the workers’ 
perspective. They will leave projects en masse if another EGS project 
opens up closer to their village. The difficulty of work is another factor 
entering into their calculation. Digging and transporting dirt make up the 
bulk of the work on irrigation systems and roads, and the effort required 
increases considerably after the top soil has been removed and laborers 
reach the compacted base below. At this stage, it is not uncommon for 
projects with an excess of laborers to experience a sudden exodus and be 
left with an insufficient number to complete the work.°> 


5. The volatility of labor attendance was a frequent complaint of the field level officers I 
interviewed in Ahmednagar, and was one of the most important concerns discussed at the 
“Session on EGS Implementation” conducted by the Maharashtra Administrative Staff Col- 
lege in 1983 in Bombay. 
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Unanticipated fluctuations cause administrative turmoil. Sharp in- 
creases in labor attendance may render locally available funds insufficient 
to pay wages. As the ratio of workers to supervisors grows, proper over- 
sight becomes difficult. The number of workers may grow to the point 
where their productivity decreases and, in turn, wages that are based on 
piecework rates fall, arousing discontent among workers. At the same 
time the quality of work declines, project costs increase, and superior of- 
ficers become displeased. Unanticipated high labor attendance may cause 
projects to be completed before new ones can be started and new jobs pro- 
vided. Precipitous drops in labor attendance may mean that projects are 
not completed before the monsoon halts work and damages incomplete 
construction. f 

The Maharashtra government has attempted to reduce the problems 
arising from the volatility of labor attendance by ordering project supervi- 
sors to direct excess workers to other EGS worksites and by authorizing 
measures to better estimate the demand for employment. Directives have 
called for calculation of tahsil “manpower budgets” estimating demand for 
EGS employment in each village by month and by the distance workers 
are willing to travel, but these are rarely computed and put to use. The 
government has also ordered updating of the registration of workers desir- 
ing EGS employment, but despite these efforts, registration bears little re- 
lation to actual labor attendance. In the absence of effective planning to 
anticipate the demand for work, limiting the number of laborers on a pro- 
ject may erode the effectiveness of the employment guarantee since other 
projects may not be available in the vicinity. 


Sources of Corruption 
Extensive corruption plagues EGS implementation,® most often in wage 
manipulation and falsification of expenditures. The complex wage rate 
schedule utilized often prevents workers from calculating their earnings, 
which makes them vulnerable to underpayment by administrators who 
pocket the surplus. Project expenditures can be falsified by officials who 
may overstate the wages paid out, add names to attendance records, or 
exaggerate the costs of materials. For example, the EGS committee of the 
state legislature found that a percolation tank reported to cost Rs.2.8 mil- 


6. An investigation by the state’s finance minister found 341 cases of corruption at the end 
of 1983 (“341 EGS Graft Cases Detected,” Indian Express, December 6, 1983, p. 4). An 
investigation by the EGS committee of the state legislature found graft involving Rs.11.5 
million in a single taksil from 1978 to 1982 (“12 Engineers Suspended for Fraud,” Indian 
Express, March 22, 1984, and “‘Rs.1.15 Crore Graft in Nasik EGS,” Times of India, March 
22, 1984). 
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lion should have been built for only Rs.226,000. Though officers in the 
technical departments appear to be at the center of the problem, corrup- 
tion often involves collusion with local politicians and even the workers 
themselves.” s 

While corruption in the EGS has many causes, the most striking are the 
result of the administrative structure of the EGS and the bureaucratic poli- 
tics that stem from it. In the implementation of projects, the EGS organi- 
zational structure places those with a limited commitment to the program 
in key positions of authority. It creates conflict among the technical de- 
partment officers responsible for implementation and limits their accounta- 
bility. Supervising EGS projects is generally unpopular among 
government officials. Interviews with 34 field level officers in Ahmednagar 
district in March 1984 found that 79% (27 of 34) preferred working on 
regular departmental works. Only 6% (two of the 34) preferred the EGS. 

These officers had good reasons to prefer the departmental works where 
laborers are hired and supervised by private contractors. On EGS 
projects, technical department officials must supervise the workers them- 
selves, causing the officials considerable unpleasantness and inconvenience. 
The EGS also places them under political pressure, both from politicians 
and from demonstrating workers. Professional pride also dictated disdain 
for EGS work. One official stated that the EGS devalued his professional 
status because it compelled him to listen to the advice of everyone, “no 
matter how ignorant.” Many complained that the EGS involved too much 
nontechnical work; they disparaged the paperwork necessary to pay wages 
and the numerous meetings they were required to attend, and they felt 
their skills could be put to better use. Others said they gained more satis- 
faction from working on regular departmental undertakings because the 
higher quality of the work force enabled projects to be completed more 
efficiently. One ambitious engineer, expressing a view that was undoubt- 
edly widespread, said he preferred working on departmental projects be- 
cause it enabled him to develop ‘personal relationships with those in his 
department who were crucial to his promotion. 

Most senior officials in the technical departments also disliked the EGS. 
The minutes of the Shrirampur tahsil EGS committee in Ahmednagar dis- 
trict over the period January to July 1983 show that many fahsil and dis- 
trict level officials avoided committee meetings even after being 
reprimanded by the committee’s chair. Dislike of the EGS extends even 
higher up departmental hierarchies. In a surprisingly candid interview 


7. B. R. Bawake, leader of a union of EGS workers in Shrirampur tahsil, told me that 
government officials often “buy off’ EGS workers when they threaten to complain about 
corruption. (Interview, Shrirampur, March 22, 1984.) 
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that I believe reflects widespread attitudes, a senior Agriculture Depart- 
ment official said he was “totally against schemes like the EGS,” and that 
the objectives of the EGS contradicted the goals of his department. He 
argued that the EGS is more concerned with providing employment and 
amenities for workers than with the quality of work. He charged that the 
politicians and collectors who demand that more projects be initiated 
“have very short time horizons,” adding that he would prefer to see fund- 
ing for the EGS reduced or eliminated so that more resources could be 
made available for departmental work.8 

Conflict between the Revenue Department and the technical depart- 
ments also contributes to corruption. This conflict has its roots in the his- 
torical evolution of the Indian state. As the state’s priority has shifted 
from revenue collection and maintenance of law and order during the colo- 
nial period to promoting economic development following independence, 
the status and power of the technical departments has increased relative to 
the Revenue Department. Technical department officials resent interfer- 
ence in the exercise of their expertise by “generalist” Revenue Department 
officials, and they often object to the Revenue Department’s priority for 
providing employment and its monitoring of their performance. The ma- 
trix structure of EGS administration exacerbates the antagonism. Almost 
half of the field level officers that I interviewed affirmed that they had 
problems in their relations with Revenue Department officials. They said 
that tahsildars assigned them too many projects, sent them more workers 
than their projects could absorb, and sometimes pressured them to begin 
works before they were properly planned. Revenue Department officials 
had complaints of their own, charging that technical department officials 
refused to obey their orders, were chronically late in submitting reports, 
and refused to carry out projects that had been sanctioned. 

While corruption in the EGS is a serious problem, it is unclear whether 
it is any more serious than in India’s other rural development programs. 
Poverty alleviation programs—e.g., the Integrated Rural Development 
Programme—also suffer from corruption, and there is growing awareness 
of extensive corruption in the government’s construction and management 
of irrigation facilities and other rural infrastructures. Given the nature of 
the problem, comparison with hard data is virtually impossible. Neverthe- 
less, it is important to note that the EGS includes sanctions against corrup- 
tion that do not exist on regular departments. The decisions of officers 
responsible for planning and implementing the EGS are more open to 
outside scrutiny, while planning of regular department projects is done pri- 
marily within the technical departments. Selection of contractors often 


8. Interview, February 1, 1984. 
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takes place behind closed doors and can be a source of payoffs. In con- 
trast, EGS project sites are usually selected in tahsil committee meetings, 
and project plans are reviewed not only by senior officers in the technical 
departments but also by the tahsildar, the collector, and the tahsil and 
district level committees. The use of contractors is limited to the phases of 
projects that require skills or operation of equipment beyond the abilities 
of EGS workers. 

The EGS provides more means to hold officers accountable, whereas 
most regular departments enjoy a monopoly on the services they provide, 
and their officers are insulated from external authority. Departmental 
superiors are frequently reluctant to reprimand subordinates on matters of 
corruption. The legal system is notoriously ineffective in combating cor- 
ruption, and corrupt officials thus are relatively free to extract “rents” for 
their services. The EGS, in contrast, opens channels through which pres- 
_ sure can be brought to bear upon corrupt officials. Public complaints can 
be addressed either to members ‘of the various EGS committees or to offi- 
cials in the Revenue Department, who possess formal authority over EGS 
implementation. The exercise of this authority, however, is often resisted 
by the technical departments. 

A. dramatic illustration of the obstacles facing those who attempt to 
combat corruption is the controversy over Arun Bhatia, the crusading col- 
lector of Dhule district. Shortly after his appointment, Bhatia’s initial in- 
vestigation detected a number of cases of misappropriation of funds, the 
disclosure of which caused the state legislature to appoint a special com- 
mission to investigate further. Additional misappropriation was found, 
leading to the formation of a citizens’ committee that eventually discov- 
ered eight projects where officials had made “excess payments” of more 
than Rs.200,000 to contractors. The final outcome of these revelations 
shows the power of the technical departments. Bhatia attempted to prose- 
cute alleged offenders through the police. The police aligned with the 
technical departments. On June 25, 1982, the Dhule district superinten- 
dent of police issued an order instructing his subordinates not to accept 
any more charge sheets from Revenue Department personnel concerning 
EGS corruption. Bhatia was transferred from Dhule even though the state 
commission requested that he be allowed to continue his investigation. 
Despite the findings of the investigation, not one officer from the technical 
departments was prosecuted.? 


9. For a more detailed account see John Echeverri-Gent, “The State and the Poor: A 
Comparative Analysis of Policy Implementation in India and the United States,” Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, University of Chicago, 1987, pp. 181-83. 
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The power of the technical departments is also illustrated by their role 
in land acquisition for EGS projects. Irrigation tanks and roads often re- 
quire that landowners transfer land to the state, and technical officers must 
collect the signatures of affected landowners on consent forms before be- 
ginning projects. Approximately 80% of the landowners turn over their 
land after “private negotiations” with technical department officers prior 
to formal acquisition proceedings.!° Others often attempt to forestall the 
acquisition, causing delays in the initiation of projects. The resistance of 
these landowners occurs because they often do not receive timely and ade- 
quate compensation. According to the 1983-84 report of the state legisla- 
ture’s EGS committee, lands were taken from 15,082 owners but 
compensation had been provided to only 7,200. Not only were landowners 
deprived of their property, but many were also compelled to pay tax on the 
land even after they had lost possession of it.!! The responsibility for the 
landowners’ predicament lies primarily with the technical departments. In 
many cases, the latter take possession of the land but do not inform land 
acquisition officers in the Revenue Department. This delays compensation 
proceedings and prevents the Revenue Department from adjusting tax le- 
vies to take into account lost land. The problem persists despite a cam- 
paign headed by the chief minister in 1978-79 and repeated complaints to 
the administration by the state legislature’s EGS committee. 

The EGS illustrates the relative autonomy of the technical departments 
even vis à vis leading state politicians. The state legislature’s EGS commit- 
tee has repeatedly recommended strengthening the authority of the collec- 
tors over the technical departments, and after the Arun Bhatia controversy 
the special state commission also urged that the collector’s power over the 
technical departments be enhanced. The departments have succeeded in 
resisting such moves, however, and according to V. S. Page, chairman of 
the state Employment Guarantee Council, they are too powerful to allow a 
diminution of their authority. t? 


Political Consequences: Promoting 
Responsiveness to the Rural Poor 
In spite of the extensive corruption and relative autonomy of the technical 
departments, implementation of the EGS remains surprisingly responsive 


10. Samuel S. Lieberman, ‘‘Field-level Perspectives on Maharashtra’s Employment Guar- 
antee Scheme,” Public Administration and Development, 5:2 (1985), p. 116. 

11. Rozgaar Hami Yojana Samiti, Aathavaa Ahavaal (eighth session) (Bombay: 
Maharashtra State Legislative Secretariat, 1984), p. 3; and Planning Department, Employ- 
ment Guarantee Scheme: A Compendium of Orders (Bombay: Government of Maharashtra, 
1982), p. 663. 

12. Interview, January 24, 1985. 
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to the demands of the rural poor. This has to do with the ways in which 
the EGS shapes the political terrain of its social environment. By making 
employment an entitlement, the EGS facilitates collective political action 
by the rural poor, and promotes the realization of their common interests. 
It provides them with opportunities for effective action and encourages the 
mobilization of their political resources. The EGS also shapes the actions 
of rural politicians, altering their social environment in a way that disposes 
them to be more responsive to the demands of the poor. 

Implementation of the EGS creates circumstances conducive to collec- 
tive political action by the rural poor, much as factory situations histori- 
cally promoted the organization of trade unions. Concentrating large 
numbers of workers in one place in similar conditions and increasing their 
interaction helps to break down social differences. This is especially signif- 
icant in India where the caste system creates divisions among people occu- 
pying similar economic positions.!> The EGS also discourages sexual 
barriers and inequality. At least 40% of EGS workers are women, with 
wage rates equal to men’s. Employment opportunities outside of their 
households also encourage women to be more active in public life. EGS 
places workers under a single employer rather than multiple and dispersed 
ones, and the state is a benign employer compared to many farmers, who 
have been known to repress worker organizations. Provision of alternative 
employment by the EGS provides a measure of security that makes those 
workers employed in the private sector less dependent on local elites, and 
this encourages their political independence. 

The guarantee of employment provides an incentive for political activ- 
ism. Employment becomes a political as well as an economic issue, and 
the articulation of political demands becomes a means of securing a liveli- 
hood. This provides organizers with a resource that they can use as a 
reward for workers who organize and successfully demand employment 
from the government. The EGS has fostered a limited but not inconsider- 
able increase in nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) representing the 
rural poor. Some focus exclusively on EGS workers, but most are multi- 
purpose organizations. 

The resources generated by the EGS provide opportunities for politi- 
cians as well as independent organizers, and the opposition parties have 
established groups that take advantage of these opportunities. The Janata 
Party’s Shet Majoor Panchayat (Farm Laborers Assembly) claims a state- 
wide membership of 24,000 and has used the EGS as an important compo- 


13. B. N. Rajhans, president of the Shet Majoor Panchayat, observed that one way the 
EGS breaks down caste barriers is obliging all workers to drink water from the same source. 
Interview, Pune, January 28, 1984. 
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nent in its strategy to expand its membership.!4 In Ahmednagar district, 
the Lal Nishan (Red Flag Party) has supported the organization of the 
Ahmednagar Shet Majoor Union. Its leaders claim a membership of 
5,000, of whom 3,000 were organized as EGS workers.!> 

Politicians in the ruling Congress Party have probably gained more 
political benefits than anyone. Implementation of the EGS, however, has 
changed the political terrain, and even though the Congress Party has 
dominated Maharashtra’s rural politics, the system remains highly com- 
petitive because elites vie for power within the Congress. In the past, suc- 
cess in politics has required support from rural institutions that are 
dominated by elites—e.g., sugar cooperatives, District Central Cooperative 
Banks, private educational associations, etc. The EGS has become another 
factor in this competition, and its presence enhances the potential auton- 
omy of rural politicians from other rural elites. 

The EGS also alters the political calculations of those politicians who 
come to rely upon it as a source of support. This point was made clear to 
me by the sabhapati (chair) of the Parner panchayat samiti (tahsil council) 
when he remarked that the EGS sometimes placed him in the middle of a 
conflict of interests between many workers wanting EGS employment and 
a few landowners who want to shut down EGS projects. It compelled him 
to weigh the potential gain from the votes of the workers against the losses 
he would incur if he defied the fewer but more powerful landowners. The 
EGS thus gives the workers added weight in his calculations. 

The existence of the EGS provides politicians with resources to build 
independent political organizations, similar to political machines but with 
an important difference. Machine organizations are usually able to mo- 
nopolize the distribution of benefits to their popular base of support; in 
contrast, the guarantee of employment under the EGS prevents such a 
monopoly. It facilitates the organization of workers by opposition parties 
and NGOs as well as by ruling party politicians. This encourages the es- 
tablishment of multiple channels to represent workers’ interests, and it in- 
creases the opportunities for workers to make politics more responsive to 
their perceived needs. 


Economic Consequences: Redistributing 
Resources to Backward Areas 
By influencing the behavior of politicians and the poor, the EGS shapes 
the manner in which the scheme is implemented. Its guarantee encourages 


14. Ibid. 
15. Interview with B. R. Bawake, March 22, 1984. 
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rural workers to demand employment, and EGS administrators must ful- 
fill the guarantee. In effect, the guarantee places EGS administrators in a 
quasi-market environment. Areas with high unemployment tend to have 
greater demand for jobs and EGS administrators provide them. In areas 
with less unemployment, EGS administrators tend to generate fewer jobs. 
Since economic development in rural Maharashtra tends to absorb labor, 
the demand for EGS employment is likely to occur in less developed areas. 
Therefore, in making employment an entitlement, the EGS does more than 
provide workers with jobs and create assets through public works. It re- 
distributes employment and expenditures and helps to reduce uneven de- 
velopment. 

I have tested these contentions by collecting data concerning EGS em- 
ployment and expenditures for each of Maharashtra’s districts over the 
decade July 1975—March 1985. I also constructed thirteen variables indi- 
cating socioeconomic characteristics of each district.16 The correlations 
between EGS employment and expenditures in each district and the socio- 
economic variables reveal that districts with large shares of their agricul- 
ture in traditional, unirrigated crops tended to have high rates of EGS 
employment and expenditures, as did districts that received relatively low 
amounts of rainfall and those with relatively low levels of agricultural pro- 
ductivity per hectare.17 Multiple regression analysis enables more sophis- 
ticated testing by allowing us to isolate the impact of one variable from the 
others. Once again, the indicator for traditional, unirrigated agriculture is 
most highly related to EGS employment and expenditures. The regression 
analysis also reveals two other variables with statistically significant ef- 
fects. Both are indicators of the presence of underprivileged groups. The 
shares of a district’s rural work force that comprise scheduled tribes and 
scheduled castes are positively related to EGS employment and expendi- 


16. John Echeverri-Gent, “The Political Means of Effective Development: Comparing 
Public Works Programs in Maharashtra and West Bengal,” a paper presented at the 40th 
annual meeting of the Association for Asian Studies, March 1988, San Francisco. 

17. The variable representing traditional, unirrigated agriculture was the average share of 
gross cropped area planted in rabi jowar, bajra, and pulses from 1976-77 through 1978-79. 
The Pearson correlation coefficients showing the relationships between this variable and EGS 
employment and expenditures (each standardized by the rural work force of each district) 
were .75 and .69, respectively. Each was significant at the p < .001 level. The correlation 
coefficients between the average annual rainfall over the period from 1901-1950 and EGS 
employment and expenditures were both .55, and were significant at the p < .01 level. The 
variable for productivity was the average productivity of agricultural land over the period 
from 1978-79 through 1980-81. The correlations between this variable and EGS employ- 
ment and expenditures were —.54 and —.58, each significant at the p < .01 level. 
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tures. Together, these three variables account for 71% of the variation of 
EGS employment and 60% of the variation in EGS expenditures. !8 

These findings provide strong support for the contention that the EGS 
redistributes employment and expenditures to backward districts and to 
underprivileged groups. The percentage of gross cropped area accounted 
for by traditional dry-land agriculture is a good indicator of agricultural 
backwardness. The areas characterized by this indicator are among the 
poorest in the state, and they also tend‘to be the areas most susceptible to 
drought. Similarly, members of scheduled tribes and scheduled castes are 
among the most underprivileged in the state. The responsiveness of the 
EGS to backward areas and the underprivileged is commendable. 

The study shows that it is necessary to qualify our argument. One 
might expect that districts with the highest levels of agricultural laborers 
in the work force would have the highest levels of EGS employment and 
expenditures since these workers seern to be most in need of EGS employ- 
ment. But the relationship is not significant. This finding is supported by 
the joint study of the EGS conducted by the Government of India and the 
Maharashtra state government, which found that agricultural laborers 
constituted only 21% of those receiving EGS employment. Farmers oper- 
ating two hectares or less employed 39% of the agricultural laborers, while 
those operating more than two hectares employed 34%.!° 

The unexpectedly small share of farm workers in the EGS has several 
explanations. EGS regulations discourage their participation, stipulating 
that the program should not attract agricultural laborers away from the 
employ of local farmers. Wages in the EGS are designed to remain below 
the minimum wages for agricultural laborers. While the extent to which 
the minimum wage is effective in Maharashtra is open to question, it is 
undoubtedly true that in many cases agricultural laborers can earn more 
working for local farmers than in EGS jobs. Furthermore, working for 
local farmers may provide a more secure livelihood than the EGS, since 
the latter rarely provides year-round employment and may require labor- 
ers to travel a considerable distance to obtain work. The poorest agricul- 
tural laborers often have immediate need for their wages, and they 
strongly prefer the daily wages available from farmers as opposed to 


18. When run in an equation including all other variables possessing significant relation- 
ships with the dependent variable, EGS employment, the indicator of traditional, unirrigated 
agriculture has a beta coefficient of .72. It is significant at the .001 level. The variable repre- 
senting the share of scheduled tribes in a district’s rural labor force has a beta coefficient of 
.49 and is significant at the p < .05 level; the variable for the share of scheduled castes has a 
beta coefficient of .34 and is significant at the p > .05 level. The results in the equation with 
EGS expenditures as the dependent variable are comparable. 

19. Government of India and Government of Maharashtra, Joint Evaluation, p. 64. 
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weekly EGS wages that are sometimes delayed for lengthy periods. 
Underemployment of cultivators in areas with traditional dry-land agricul- 
ture is another factor that should not be overlooked. These areas usually 
support one crop a year, absorbing labor for four to five months and leav- 
ing farmers underemployed during the rest of the year. It appears that the 
EGS is more responsive to underemployment in dry-land areas than to the 
unemployment of agricultural laborers. 

The strong association between EGS employment and districts where 
dry-land agriculture predominates also results from the fact that the EGS 
produces assets as well as employment, and EGS administrators are re- 
sponsive to demands for asset creation. Assets produced by the EGS are 
largely basic infrastructure—e.g., roads, soil conservation, and minor irri- 
gation works. The demand for such assets is greater in backward areas, 
while some of the more developed areas of the state are running short of 
projects that can be taken up under the EGS. 

Historical factors also help to explain the distribution of EGS employ- 
ment and expenditures. The EGS followed on the heels of the public 
works projects that were the mainstay of Maharashtra’s drought relief pro- 
gram during 1971-73. This contributed to an implementation dynamic 
that favored drought-prone areas. Government officials in these areas 
were better prepared to implement the EGS, and they tended to give it 
higher priority. The drought relief program left a legacy of incomplete 
projects and unimplemented plans that facilitated the initiation of EGS 
projects, and previous experience with the program helped prepare the 
public to take advantage of the opportunities provided by the EGS. 

The government’s administrative messages also shape the demand for 
employment. The bias favoring farmers as opposed to agricultural labor- 
ers is one example. Another is the issuance of directives liberalizing re- 
strictions on road construction in areas where large numbers of scheduled 
tribes reside. This increases EGS employment and expenditure in these 
areas because roads are the easiest asset to plan and build, and laborers 
find road construction one of the most attractive forms of employment. 


Concluding Remarks 
This examination of the EGS has revealed some of the ways in which the 
Maharashtra government has responded to the challenges of implementing 
an ambitious entitlement program. EGS planners attempted to surmount 
the challenges by creating a complex administrative apparatus that permits 
decentralized planning and flexibility in response to fluctuations in the de- 
mand for employment. An important feature of this apparatus is its ma- 
trix structure of authority. The matrix helps to maintain the dual 
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objectives of the program by assigning the Revenue Department responsi- 
bility for providing employment to laborers and technical departments re- 
sponsibility for insuring that EGS projects are properly designed and 
constructed. 

While the matrix structure of authority appears to be a rational response 
to the administrative challenge presented by the EGS, it is in part responsi- 
ble for the corruption that plagues EGS implementation. The division of 
labor generated by the matrix contributes to a widespread lack of commit- 
ment on the part of EGS administrators. The alienation of officials in the 
field is reinforced by the pejorative attitude that is pervasive among their 
departmental superiors. The Revenue Department lacks the authority to 
effectively monitor and supervise the technical officers. Prospects for 
resolving these problems are dim. The political clout of the technical de- 
partments appears too strong, and politicians seem to have little incentive 
to bring about changes. 

The profuse corruption, the enhancement of the power of ruling party 
politicians, and the bias in creating assets that favor medium and large 
farmers has led several analysts to be highly critical of the EGS.2° While 
this research has found merit in these criticisms, it has also revealed some 
positive outcomes that are not usually appreciated. By making employ- 
ment an entitlement, the EGS encourages the political mobilization of the 
rural poor, and provides incentives for politicians to be more sensitive to 
the interests of the poor. These changes have caused EGS administrators 
to respond to the demand for employment throughout the state. Since the 
demand tends to be associated with underdeveloped areas, the EGS redis- 
tributes developmental expenditures to these areas. In a state character- 
ized by uneven development, this is a significant achievement. 

The causes of uneven development, corruption, and elite domination in 
rural Maharashtra are deeply rooted in the state’s political economy. In 
itself, the EGS alters their dynamics only marginally. Nevertheless, mak- 
ing employment an entitlement enhances the political capabilities of less 
privileged groups, and alters the state’s political terrain in a manner that 
enhances the prospects for more equitable development. 

Most policy analyses appraise the efficiency of implementation in 
achieving policy objectives and usually neglect the political impact of pol- 
icy implementation. The case of the EGS suggests the importance of tak- 


20. See Amrita Abraham, ‘“Maharashtra’s Employment Guarantee Scheme,” Economic 
and Political Weekly, 15:32 (August 9, 1980), pp. 1339-342; Herring and Edwards, ‘‘Guaran- 
teeing Employment”; MHJ, “Who Pays For and Who Gains from EGS,” Economic and 
Political Weekly, 17:3) (July 31, 1982), pp. 1226-228; and “EGS for Whom?” Economic and 
Political Weekly, 19:10 (March 10, 1984) 402-03. 
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ing into account the ways that public policy shapes political activity. This 
analysis shows that the political impact of policy implementation is impor- 
tant because public policy is more effective if its implementation creates 
pressures that encourage administrators to promote policy objectives. 
Over the long term, the importance of the political impact of policy imple- 
mentation lies in its shaping the nature of political activity and its effect 
upon political relationships within a society. The cumulative impact of 
policy implementation conditions the nature of that society’s politics and, 
ultimately, the direction of its political and economic development. 
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